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CHAPTER I. 

" Déroute, enfants, vieillards, bœufs, moutons, clameur vaine, 
. Trompettes, cris de guerre : exterminons ! frappons ! 
Chariots s'accrochant aux passages des ponts ; 
Les champs hagards sont pleins de sombres débandades." 

—V. Hugo. 

HE October aftemoon was fast passing into even- 
ing when Martin Dorner, a Thuringian farmer, 
found himself on the edge of the thick forest 
through which he had been for some hours making his way 
on his return from Erfurt, whither he had gone with the 
hope of recovering money due to him for the fine white 
wheat ripened during the preceding year on his farm, 
and which had been sold to an Erfurt corn merchant, with 
whom he had had dealings • for many years. It had been 
an anxious matter, in the disturbed state of the country, 
to get the waggon safely to its destination, and when this 
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was done, the corn merchant asked for a delay in payment, 
for like every one else he was suffering from the condition 
of the country, burdened with a civil war which was ruining 
it within, setting every man's hand against bis brother, and 
laying it open to invaders from without. 

Martin Dorner was too prudent to send his newly-reaped 
grain to Erfurt in the increasing disturbances and without 
pa3anent for last year*s crop, but neither did he désire to 
keep on his hands a much larger quantity than he needed 
for his household, or than was at ail likely to be bought by 
his neighbours, for each man in the neighbouring village 
had his own little patch of ground, and contrived to grow 
enough on it to maintain his family. It had therefore 
seemed wisest, though this course too had its serious risks, 
to go himself to Erfurt, and, while learning how far it was 
advisable, or even possible, to venture on sending the new 
grain there, to recover the money already due to him. 
He was retuming home a thankful man, for though to send 
his waggons along the roads, infested with more or less 
marauding troops, was not to be thought of, yet he had not 
only obtained the full amount of his debt, but had got 
himself paid in good old German money, instead of the 
debased coin which had become ruinously common dur- 
ing the last years, since petty states, and even towns had 
taken to striking money made of métal, which could hardly 
by any stretch of courtesy be termed silver. He had, 
moreover, got rid of a little of this money, forced upon 
him in other transactions, by buying spice, to flavour the 
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sour country wine of fhat district, and a few other small 
articles for household use, which his mother, Dame Martha, 
who ruled his widowed household strictly and well, had 
bidden him bring back. But he could not overload his 
little horse, a small, strong beast of the kind bred in that 
district, and known as Kleppers, able indeed to do much 
work on little food ; but Martin considered that the long 
journey and his own considérable weight excused Shag, as 
he called it, from carrying any extra burden, and he had 
only procured such articles as could be easily packed in 
his saddle bags. Even such small purchases as he had 
made had been welcome to the poor Erfurt shopkeepers, 
for in the year 1634 there had been little buying and 
selling in Germany ; trade was fast coming to a standstill ; 
famine stalked abroad, closely followed by her never-failing 
companion, pestilence ; and sixteen years of civil war, of 
foreign allies, and of invasion, had brought such ruin and 
désolation on the land, that no one could hâve believed 
the exhausted country was capable of struggling through 
ail but as many more. 

It was a war of which Germany was the centre, but in 
which France and Denmark, HoUand and Sweden joined. 
At first a struggle for religious liberty, it gradually became 
one in which almost ail the actors in it sought their own 
profit, and with the death of the noble Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1632 ail grand faith and patriotism seemed to 
die out of the war, and there was hardly any leader left of 
whom men spoke with love or admiration except Ernst 
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the Godly, the young Duke of Gotha, and his gallant 
brother, Bernard of Weimar. 

With war and famine abroad it was ill travelling, 
especially with money, and Martin Borner had turned 
out of the direct road as soon as possible, and con- 
siderably lengthened his journey by taking paths only 
known to old inhabitants of the district, because there 
was a rumour not only that bodies of troops were moving 
near Erfurt, but that parties of free lances had been heard 
of, sacking villages, burning farmsteads, and plundering 
wherever they went. Duke Ernst was reported to be in 
search of them, but they were like birds of prey ; as soon 
as they had devoured their fill they flew to some fresh 
spot, bearing misery with them, and inflicting torture on 
even the most unresisting victims, apparently from absolute 
delight in human suffering. Martin might well prefer the 
risk of being lost in the great forest through which he was 
making his way, to that of encountering a party of thèse 
pitiless landskmchts. He was not perfectly easy, however, 
even among the thick underwood, and among tree-trunks 
through whose thick ranks no cavalry could possibly make 
their way. He was very uncertain of his way in the forest, 
for though bred and born in this district he had no great 
expérience of its by-roads at this distance from his farm, 
and indeed the forest paths were perfectly known to none 
but the woodcutters who lived in the woods, having hère a 
solitary hut in a clearing, or there three or four which 
called themselves a village, where charcoal-burners and 
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foresters lived their solitary lives, forming a race apart, in 
no very good repute with the outside world, and having 
little to do with it It was some time, however, since 
Martin had corne across even a woodman's hut, and since 
the last he had been travelling very much by guess, without 
meeting a living being. On the whole this was the best 
thing that could hâve happened to him, for too often 
travellers who left the high roads, for fear of the obvions 
périls awaiting them there, were set wpon by homeless and 
ruined peasants, lurking in the woods and by-ways, reck- 
less and fierce, and pitiless with despair, who would 
murder any wajrfarer merely to strip him of the clothes he 
wore. Domer's well-to-do look and his sturdy little horse 
would hâve been far too strong a temptation for them, and 
the pistols which he carried would scarcely hâve been any 
protection against a sudden onslaught from enemies hi^den 
among the trees or rocks. 

He was far from sorry when he found himself in a part 
of the forest familiar to him, near a large village, where he 
had often been in quieter times, and where he could now 
stop to refresh himself, and give a feed to his horse. He 
patted its shaggy mane, and stopped to let it drink from a 
clear stream that flowed over a pebbly bed under the 
shadow of the oak-trees on the edge of the forest, which 
hère had been cleared away for some space, but two or 
three miles on rose as thickly as ever between the clearing 
and Domer's farm, so that he would again hâve to plunge 
into its depths ; but now he felt himself almost at home, 
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though in fact nine or ten miles lay between him and this 
village. The stream was known as the Monks' Brook. 
The origin of the name had long been forgotten, but it was 
probably connected with a monastery further up its course, 
now deserted, for the noble to whom the land belonged 
was a Protestant, and had taken advantage of his creed to 
seize the revenues of the abbey and expel the monks, just 
as his cousin, a strict Romanist, had got a grant of the 
estate of a Protestant neighbour, who was fighting against 
the Emperor Ferdinand. 

No one had regretted the monks of Marienried, how- 
ever. Those early days had long gone by when the monks 
were true missionaries and pioneers of civilization, drained 
and ploughed the marshes, and were good and tender 
friends and teachers of the wild rude folk who then lived 
hère. Since then an abbey had grown up, a large and 
splendid building, and the humble chapel had been con- 
verted into a stately church, and a not unlike change had 
come over the inhabitants of the monastery too. The 
strict old rule had been insensibly relaxed ; serfs laboured 
instead of the monks; fish-ponds and game-preserves 
supplied the convent boards ; expenses increased, and 
were met by heavy burdens laid on reluctant tenants. 
Hère and there a noble might free a serf, and indeed was 
constantly exhorted by the Church to do so, but the serfs 
of a monastery had no hopes of being freed, for the canon 
law forbade the value of church property to be lessened, 
and this, in itself, even whçre ihç vassals werç well treated, 
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as they usually were by ecclesiastical masters, was a rank- 
ling grievance. By the middle of the seventeenth century 
no vassals were more burdened and fettered than thosc of 
monastic establishments, and there was the additional 
disadvantage that every effort which they might make to 
shake off their bonds was looked on as sacrilegious, and 
therefore some degrees worse than the struggles made by 
the vassals of secular lords to gain freedom, or at least a 
lightening of their grievances. Too often in this misérable 
war the Protestant princes had availed themselves of the 
strong popular feeling against the monks to seize their 
property, and enrich themselves with the spoils, but this 
had never been done by Duke Ernst, who was fighting for 
the sake of right and freedom, instead of for what he could 
add to his duchy. 

There was considérable excuse, however, for driving out 
the monks of Marienried and many other monasteries. It 
had been a focus of treason against its lord, Graf Aarberg, 
and a scandai to the whole neighbourhood. He did not 
persécute the monks as Romanists, but punished them as 
disloyal and immoral The village which Dorner was 
approaching enjoyed the same privilèges as any other on 
the Aarberg estâtes, though its inhabitants were Romanists. 
In Northern Germany Romanists and Protestants had lived 
together peaceably enough until embittered by civil war ; 
but in Southern Germany there was always an altogether 
différent feeling, for there the Lutheran states were on the 
alert as the a'dvanced guard of the Reformed cause, and 
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knew themselves surrounded by powerful and dangeroug 
neighbours, always watching for a chance to cnish them. 
Dorner belonged to a family which had held the Reformed 
faith for three générations, and some of its first members 
had suffered heavily foi belief s sake, but he had no objec- 
tion to ask for hospitality in the Romanist village of 
Miihlbach, and no fear that it might be churlishly refused 

" Coma, Shag, we hâve yet nine good miles to go before 
you get home to your friends," he said, cheerily, to the 
little horse, as it lifted its small, intelligent head, and 
snorted after its long draught "You hâve had a good 
pull of water, and I should not be sorry to do as much 
with a flagon of béer. Come, step on." 

He had not once needed to touch the spirited little beast 
with a whip since they started at early dawn from the gâtes 
of Erfurt ; his kind voice was stimulus enough ; he talked 
to it as they went along, and it responded by turnings of 
the head and prickings of the ears almost as expressive as 
words. Master and horse were evidently on the best and 
most confidential terms. 

A few minutes' brisk trot brought them to the common 
land, divided into three long belts, in which each villager 
had his allotted portion. 

At this time of year it always looked bare enough ; 
the woad, with its arrow-shaped leaves and yellow blossoms, 
had long been gathered in ; the harvest reaped and stacked; 
the lovely blue flax blossoms were fallen long ago, and the 
crop eut, so that the chief business of the year was nearly 
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over. Yet Domer was much astonished by the silence 
and loneliness which prevailed. He looked and listened. 
Not a labourer was to be seen anywhere ; no cattle were 
grazing in the fields ; no flocks of sheep were feeding, 
watched by their shepherd and his dogs ; no geese cackled 
in the stubble, with a barefooted goose-girl to attend them ; 
no children were trooping into the woods, and not a sound 
came from the direction of the village. AU was still as the 
grave. 

Dorner's face grew very serious ; he stood up in his 
stimips and gazed around, checking his horse as he looked 
and listened intently ; then he urged it on, along the wall 
jof the village, towards the gâte of the eastern end ; for, like 
most villages of any considérable size in Thuringia, Miihl- 
bach was walled and could only be entered by a gâte at 
either end, which at night was always closed and guarded, 
especially in thèse wild times. 

Farmers who lived in lonely, outlying houses, as did 
Dorner, were the exception ; the usual habit of the popula- 
tion was to seek safety by congregating within fortifications 
sufficiently strong to protect them from ordinary enemies. 
The very churches were often so built as to form little 
fortresses, and within them a last desperate stand was not 
unfrequently made in case of attack. It was a confirma- 
tion of his fears when Dorner came to the east gâte, and 
found it shattered, as if by a storm of blows. 

"An axe opens ail doors," he muttered, checking his 
horse again, and using a saying which had sprung up 
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in thèse fierce times. "There has been wild work 
hère." 

There had indeed. Every step showed it more and 
more when he had dismounted, and led his horse through 
the broken gâte, while the créature started and looked 
shyly round it, as if aware of something strange and 
unusual, as it passed between the houses, blackened with 
fire, round which a smell of scorching seemed still to linger. 
In many places only a charred space showed where a build- 
ing had stood. Many of the houses no doubt had been of 
wood, and the fiâmes once kindled, in such dry weather as 
had prevailed for many weeks, must hâve spread at once 
from end to end of the village. The church doors had 
evidently been burst open, like the gâte ; the édifice itself 
remained, but the woodwork was torn up and broken, the 
organ smashed, the glass Windows shattered; there were 
ominous red stains dry on the pavement. AU bore traces 
of a fierce struggle, of destruction and death, but there was 
nothing to indicate when it had taken place, though the 
resuit was only too clear ; silence and solitude reigned ; the 
shouts and shrieks, the prayer for mercy and the ruthless 
refusai, the cry and curse, had ail alike died away and left 
no écho. In the open space before the church was a spot 
seared with fire. A few fragments of household furniture, 
which had somehow escaped the fiâmes, which had sprung 
up so high and furiously that the whole front of the church 
was blackened and smoked by them, lay about, among 
brass jars and broken pottery, and a bench or door of such 
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solid oak that it seemed to hâve refused to burn. Soldiers 
perhaps had bivouacked round that fire for the night, or, 
still more probably, it had been kindled in order to wan- 
tonly destroy whatever those who had worked ail this min 
and war in a peaceful village could not carry away, or dis- 
dained to plunder. But who they were, whether Imperial- 
ists, Lutherans, Croats, or the even more dreaded 
"Spaniolers," there was nothing to show. 

Domer looked around in vain for any indication of the 
enemy by which he could guess whose hand had donc this. 
The silence of death reigned over what he recollected only 
a year before as a peaceful and prosperous village. He 
stood looking round, deeply moved and fuU of anxious 
thought. Though eversince 1623 foreign troops had been 
passing through Thuringia, bringing the varied miseries of 
war with them, the distant corner where he lived had 
hitherto escaped ravage. No high road, from one great 
town to another, passed through this almost unknown part of 
the great forest which then stretched for miles and miles 
over the country ; no castle challenged attack ; no large and 
wealthy villages invited plunderers. Forest and moorland, 
swamps and broken rocky ground, isolated it from Ërfurt, 
which, even as the crow Aies, was a day's journey distant 
He had started long before dawn to get home by nightfall, 
and he was yet nine miles away. On his way thither by the 
more direct route, he had seen lamentable tokens of how 
the land was wasted and laid desolate, such as made his 
heart heavy and sick with forebodings ; but the sight of 
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Mùhlbach, thus blotted out as it were, this thing done only 
a few miles from his own dwelling, filled him with still 
greater grief and dismay. He went into one house after 
another, his horse following like a dog, its head drooping, 

and the sound of its hoofs strangely loud in the dead 

« 

silence. Everywhere was the same scène of ruin ; every- 
thing broken or burned, or carried away, and no sign of a 
living créature left anywhere. Every door was open, or 
tom from its hinges, lying' prostrate, or gone to feed that 
fire which had been lighted before the church. 

Yet, as Borner knew well, the German peasant has so 
strong a love for his bit of land that it is nearly impossible 
to drive him away from it. What, then, had become of the 
Miihlbachers ? Had every soûl, man, woman, and child, 
been murdered ? It was possible. Such things had been 
done elsewhere ; nay, so utter was the destruction in spots 
where the pitiless General Tilly had allowed the Imperialist 
soldiers to hâve their way unchecked, that in one part of 
Thuringia alone, seven large villages had been so com- 
pletely swept away, that only their names remained as a 
tradition for after times, that hère they had once stood. 

Mansfeld, with his ruthless band of adventurers, had 
worked equal désolation elsewhere in the name of the 
desecrated Protestant cause. Ail over Bohemia and 
Germany towns had been reduced to villages, villages 
ceased to exist, and the harrying could only be compared 
for completeness to that executed by the Conqueror's 
orders on Northumbria. Borner had heard of thèse 
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deeds ; rumour brought them, scarcely exaggerated, for to 
exaggerate them was hardly possible, even to his quiet famii 
but he was unprepared to find them done close at hand 

He asked himself, with increasing anxiety, what might 
not hâve befallen his own homestead since he left it three 
days before, and lifted his hat and held it between his 
folded hands as he prayed a short, fervent prayer, that he 
might find ail safe on his retum ; then, quickening his steps, 
he walked on to the other end of the village. 

A couple of hens, scratching in a door-way, startled him, 
so strange did this unexpected sign of life seem amid the 
universal stillness. The house was of some size, perhaps 
the most considérable of the village, and had apparently 
belonged to one of the principal peopte there, but for that 
reason it had fared the worst, and was, if possible, even 
more bare and sacked than the rest, having especially 
invited the plunderers. Dorner would not hâve entered 
had not the sight of the hens suggested that possibly 
something else had escaped; yet, so little did he really 
expect it, that as he stepped across the threshold he 
stopped short, greatly startled at seeing a living being 
there. 

With an instinctive movement he put his hand on one 
of the pistols in his belt, only to push back the weapon 
hastily as he distinguished what the figure was which 
crouched in a corner. 

He advanced a step, and stood looking in wonder as he 
met the gaze, at once terrified and défiant, of two dark eyes, 
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whose owner rose, slowly and feebly, from her crouching 
position, as she perceived by degrees that he meant no 
ilL 

" Are you — are you one — of them ? '' she asked. 

" One of whom, my poor girl ? " 

" Who are you ? " was ail her answer, as she looked at 
him with eyes glittering yet sunken, as if full of fever. 

" Martin Borner, farmer, of Tannenhof," he answered, 
briefly, marvelling much if indeed this slight girl, who 
seemed but fiftecn or sixteen years old, were the sole 
survivor of ail the population of Miihlbach. " What has 
happened hère?" 

"Cannot you see?" she cried, impetuously. " They 
came upon the village and broke the gâtes open, and left 
no living man on whom they could lay hands, because 
some one shot their lieutenant, and the place could not 
raise money tosatisfy them." 

" So ! What were they ? Spaniards ? Croats ? " 

"How can I tell? What do I know of them?" she 
retorted, in tones whose véhémence contrasted strangely 
with their faintness. " But they had black belts and red 
uniforms, and red plumes in their hats." 

" So ! The Red Devils. I marvel not now that I find 
things thus," said Borner, his ruddy complexion turning 
pale for a moment, as he thought how it would fare with 
his own farmstead should the infamous troop which had 
attained this title from their uniform and their deeds pass 
that way. " No doubt they were scouring the country for 
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food and forage, and plundering right and left A soldier 
must live, whether cottar or priest pay the score. Well, I 
am right glad they were not Lutherans." 

"Are you, then, a Lutheran?" asked the girl, who was 
now leaning against the wall, as if too weary and weak to 
support herself. 

" Ay, lass ; I and mine for three générations." 

" And thèse werc Catholics who came hère ! No, that I 
do not believe." 

" Little right hâve such to call themselves Catholic or 
Lutheran, but they fight for the side that calls itself 
Catholic" 

" They were on our side ! " she repeated, with incredulous 
horror. 

" Such as the Red Devils are on no side but their own. 
How didst escape their evil hands ? " 

" I was away in the woods seeking herbs, to medicine 
my sister, who was sick. Tis therefore we tarried hère, 
and as I was coming back I heard the cries and shoutSi 
and saw the fiâmes rising over the wall, and the soldiert 
riding off with ail they could carry; and— and " 

A spasm of anguish convulsed her thin features; she 
gasped for breath. 

"They had slain ail hère?" 

" AU the men and the children,*' she answered, through 
her clenched teeth. 

Borner understood only too well. 

" What ! they dragged the women away with them ? 

c 
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God help the poor créatures," he said, in a tone of the 
deepest compassion. 

" Yes ; they took the women, except a few whom they 
slew at once — those whom they cared not to carry off/' 
she answered. 

" You had perchance a mother — ^you spoke of a sister ?" 

** Ulrike. I saw her — my sister — struggling with a man 
who had her on his saddle before him, and I ran out of 
the bushes and caught his bridle, and she screamed my 
name, I heard her ; but the horse reared, and flung me 
aside ; he stmck me with his hoof, I think, and when I 
could get up, and knew where I was and what had befallen, 
they wcre out of sight, and she was gone !" said the girl, 
pressing her hands hard together, and looking up with 
wild eyes, in vain and agonized appeaL 

" Poor lass !" said Borner, tears coming into his kind 
blue eyes ; " 'tis the same story everywhere. And so, then, 
nought remained to thee but to go back to what was left 
of thy home ?" 

He had not taken in that she had spoken of Miihlbach 
as a temporary stopping place on account of illness. 

" Yes, I went back," she answered, relapsing into what 
seemed like suUen indifférence. " I know not why the 
fire ceased while aught remained to burn, for the village 
was in flame from end to end, but fire is gentler than 
men; it spared something. And old Klaus Fisher was 
alive; he was outside in the allotment fields when the 
soldiers came, and hid himself, and the priest had escaped 
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too. He was sorely treated, for they tied cords round his 
head and wrists, and tortured him till he gave up his money 
and the church plate, but then they let him go, and he and 
Klaus buried the dead." 

" But where are they now ? " 

" Gone elsewhere. How could they stay hère ? ** 

" And left you, poor lass ? " 

" I would not go. Why should I ? They were no kin to 
me. We hâve neither kith nor kin in this place." 

"But wherefore stay hère yourself ? " asked Domer, won- 
deringly. "Was there none elsewhere who would take 
you in ?" 

" How could I go ?" she asked in at least equal wonder. 
" If Ulrike came back, would you hâve none hère to meet 
her, or so much as tell her where I had gone? Our 
friends are far hence." 

" Little hope of her returning, my poor girL How long 
is it since this befel ?" 

" Nigh on four months." 

"Four months 1" Martin was a phlegmatic man, but he 
was moved to unusual animation. " How hast thou lived, 
then ? " 

"They left a few turnips in the fields, and there are 
acorns and roots in the woods," she answered, carelessly. 

" Poor fare ! " muttered the farmer ; " and methinks you 
hâve found it so," he added, looking at the wasted and 
bony hands, and features sharpened with want and sleep- 
lessness, while the dark eyes shone and glowed feverishly 

C 2 
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under the thin, projecting brow. " The wolves would 
scarce tl;ink thee worth eating. Hast seen none yet ? " 

" A few hâve come into the village, but I go upstairs at 
night." 

" Ay, they prowl round every autumn and winter ; they 
come to my farm, and leap up at the stable. 'Twould 
matter little were the gâtes shut fast hère, and dogs ever on 
the alert ; but now they can enter at will, and they grow 
bolder each winter." 

She made no answer. The danger she had run seemed 
not to come home to her. 

"At Langenstein, which has fared little better than 
Miihlbach, I hear that the few inhabitants left hâve been 
fairly driven out by them. Thou canst not stay hère, 
maiden, 'tis well I came." 

" To whom should I go ! " 

" Why, to Tannenhof, with me — to m y farm. I hâve a 
good roof to offer thee, and I can tell thee that is much in 
thèse days. Tis but a few miles hence. God grant that I 
find my roof safe ! " he added, with a sudden pang of 
appréhension. 

" I cannot go. Ulrike may come back." 

" Hold to no such wild hope, maiden. Where one returns 
a thousand are seen no more. Pray rather that the poor 
thing be at rest and in God's hands, not man's. Thou 
canst not stay hère, I say; winter is at hand, and thou 
would'st perish with hunger and loneliness." 

"I shall stay hère!" she answered, knitting her dark 
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brows, and rallying ail her slrcngth to resist. "She is 
alive ; I should know if she were dead. She would hâve 
corne to me in some dream and told me. Besides, I can 
weep for her, and every one knows that as long as we can 
weep for the absent, they yet live. She could not die, and 
I not know it. I will bide hère ! " 

" Listen, foolish maiden," said Dorner, with a calm voice 
of authority. " Thou wilt surely die thyself by lingering in 
ihis stricken place ; but aid thy sister thou canst not She 
would be the first to bid thee go with me if she loved 
thee." 

" Loved me ! Ulrike ! " cried the girl, taking a step 
forward, as if she would hâve struck him. " There were 
but we two. Even when our father died we had each other. 
She was mine and I hers. What business is it of yours if I 
live or die ? I will stay hère ! " 

" That thou wilt not," said Dorner, resoluteîy. ** It is 
my business because I can help thee in thy need. I hâve 
been led hither doubtless that I might find thee, and 
methinks tlie good God has need of thee, since thou wert 
saved where so many perished. Yield to His will, maiden, 
and leave thy sister with Him. He loves her better than 
even thou dost Thou must come with me." 

He took her by the wrist, kindly but resoluteîy, ail the 
more confirmed in his resolution on feeling how thin and 
wasted the slender arm felt in his grasp. The girl had a 
will quite as strong as his own ; but she was spent with 
terror, want and misery ; the faintnes s cf hunger was creep- 
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ing over her ; physical strength was fast failing, and besides, 
in the contest, Borner had the great advantage of being a 
man, while she was only a young girl. When he repeated, 
" Thy sister would bid thee be a good maiden, and follow 
the friend whom God bas sent in thy need," she allowed 
herself to be led out of the house, though ail the while 
inwardly protesting, and he lifted her on his horse, which 
had stood quietly waiting, as he knew it would, at the open 
door. 

" No rest for us yet, Shag," he said, patting it, as it 
turned its head questioningly, when the girl was placed on 
its back. " Home will be ail the more welcome to us bothi 
my man, and hère is a lighter burden for thee than thy 
master. Too light ! scarce skin and bone, poor thing ! " he 
added to himself; then aloud, "Now, mylass, hold the 
bridle, but let the beast take his way ; he can pick it in the 
forest paths better than thou or I, and mind, no words as 
we go along ; there may be those about who would gladly 
murder us both for the sake of my horse." 

There was no need to warn his reluctant companion to 
keep silence. She seemed, now that her passionate résist- 
ance had broken down, to be in a dull, stupefied dream, and 
the bridle dropped from her lax fingers on the horse's neck. 
The good litde beast took no advantage of her; it was 
carefully choosing its steps over the rough stony ground 
and the roots which often crossed the path, alike without 
hésitation or stumble, and seemed almost to smell out its 
way homewards. 
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Dorner had other things to think of besides his captive, 
as she might well be called, so intense was still her relue- 
tance to leave Miihlbach, though she was now too exhausted 
to manifest it openly. She could only sit upright by a great 
effort, and felt as if cold chill waters were closing round her, 
and then tiie thought came that she would let herself slip 
, off Shag's back, and if she did not die where she lay, creep 
back to Miihlbach ; but the exceeding longing to see her 
sister again, which seemed the only sensation y et alive in 
her heart, wamed her that if she died there would be no 
one to meet Ulrike ; Ulrike would break her heart to hear 
of k. AU was .misty and confused in her mind, but she 
kept repeating in a dull way to herself that she must not 
die because it would grieve Ulrike ; she would go back to 
Miihlbach as soon as she got the chance, and wait for her 
there ; but now she must go with this pitiless stranger. 

Dorner, unconscious of her resolution to escape at the first 
favourable opportunity, was keeping a sharp look-out for 
possible dangers, and had noted as they passed the laiid 
which had belonged to the Miihlbachers in common that 
the fields had not been reaped, but trampled and laid waste. 
No doubt the hay and green corn had been eut for fodder, 
and the woad and barley trampled into mud. He sighed, 
not only for the misery which ail this implied^ but to see 
God's good gifts, the kindly fruits of the earth, Ihus des- 
troyed and abused. The good farmer's heart was sore as 
he marked thèse things. 

They struck again as soon as possible into the forest, 
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taking a westerly direction, along paths almost lost in the 
tall bracken, and evidently now little or never used. See- 
ing that Shag's rider had dropped the bridle, Dorner pre- 
sently took it, and led the animal, though trusting chiefly 
to its own sagacity, and now and then encouraging it in a 
low voice, by saying a brief kind word to his companion ; 
and though she made no response whatever, he was glad to 
see that apparently she had yielded herself up passively to 
his guidance, and no longer rebelled against his thus taking 
possession of her ; but he was somewhat perplexed by her 
absolute indifférence as to where he was taking her, or 
what might befall her when she reached her unknown 
destination. But he could not think much about her 
beyond such occasional notice as suggested itself when 
they came to a rougher bit of road than usual, or he 
rccognized some familiar landmark, which announced that 
they were nearer and nearer to his farm of Tannenhof. His 
anxiety and impatience to get there, and see what had 
happened in his absence, increased with every step. 

" See, there is the great tree which was struck by light- 
ning last year," he observed. " I was not fifty yards off, 
and I saw the fiery sword leap out, and heard the thunder 
crash right over me, and beheld the tree bare of leaf, and 
scathed and blasted as thou seest. We are but half an 
hour from Tannenhof now. They will not expect us by 
this way ; they will think I should take the road to Alsdorf 
—the nearest village to my farm — and so I should but for 
what I saw. I would I had," he added, after a moment's 
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pause, "we should hâve becn at home long before now, 
for the road is a far shorter way than thèse paths, but I 
was scared, and forgot that the Red Devils must long hâve 
left our parts, or we should hâve heard of them. They 
went eastwards, I warrant; there is more booty on that 
side. God pity those who cam^ in their way." 

They went on a little further. Borner too much occupied 
with his own affairs to notice the unresponsiveness of the 
girl to whom he half-unconsciously addressed himself. 

"If anything went wrong, no fear but Martin would 
know what best to do — if only he had time to do anything. 
Yes, yes ; Martin has a good head on his shoulders at a 
pinch, and my mother never loses hers. But who knows 

whether they would hâve any warning if ? Pfni, I 

speak as if ail depended on me or Martin — the good God 
is over alL" 

The trees grew thinner ; they were approaching an open 
district in the forest, such as Miihlbach had been built on. 
A broad stream flowed by, with alders and thick reeds on 
its banks, undcr which a boat was moored. The late 
season showed its effects more plainly hère thanr in the 
thick forest. Leavcs, which ail summer had drunk in sun- 
shine, were turning colour ; hère and there was already a 
bare branch, or one in whose foliage autumn hung out its 
yellow flag. An early frost had crumpled the jagged leaves 
of the maples, and the weeping birches, which love to 
fringe the edge of a wood, were dropping their light foliage 
and strewing the ground beneath, wherc the hrnmbles 
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were turning purple and brown. Under an oak-tree a 
raven was burying acorns. Dorner noticed him, and 
pointed him out as they passed, saying, " Yonder is a good 
gardener ; every acorn which he forgets may grow up inlo- 
an oak." The bird put its head on one side and hopped a 
little way further, but did not rise until they were quite 
close, and then only flapped leisurely into the tree over- 
head, whence he surveyed them with great indifférence, 
uttering a single harsh croak as they passed. " Ay, ay ; go 
on with thy work, old fellow ; we will not disturb thee,** 
said Dorner, who by nature was a cheery, kindly man, 
ready to talk to bird, beast, or man when his heart was 
sufficiently at ease ; but the sight of the raven, and its 
croak, had roused his companion as nothing else had done 
ail through their journey She was trembling violently. 

" That means death," she said, in a faltering voice. 

"What! yonder bird? Silly girl, dost believe such 
follies ? Whose death, then — mine or thine ? " 

" That would matter little," she answered, her mind still 
full of her one fixed idea. 

" Nay ; I am not altogether of thy mind," he answered, 
smiling ; " but when my call comes I think it will not be 
by a pfaff^^ (using the local name for the raven, given in 
allusion to his black robes), " though He can speak to us 
as He wiU, by bird or angel, as Peter found But to tum 
pale and tremble at ill omens is not fit for Christian folks." 

Dorner was a Protestant, and therefore at once better 
educated and less given to superstition than most men of 
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hîs class and time. He had, moreover, too earnest and 
loving a faith to be influenced by superstition, which is 
the very opposite of a real and trustful belief. But his 
companion made no answer, and perhaps did not even 
hear him. They were now out of the forest, though it 
rose again on the other side of the narrow valley — ^a fertile 
spot, well cultivated, with the trout stream which had 
accorapanied them for the last mile flowing through it, and 
making the meadows green on either side. The crops 
were gathered and the fields clearad where corn had been 
carried. Ali looked peaceful and prosperous, the strangest 
contrast to what Dorner had seen that afternoon at Miihl- 
bach, only a little way off. 

He checked the horse to look down on the little vale, 
with an eager, wistful gaze ; a smile of relief and gratitude 
came over his face, and his eyes rested with a sort of 
joyful content upon the farm-house below them — a goodly, 
substantial building, with broad eaves, under which swal- 
lows had built as welcome guests for générations, and 
where some kindly hand had put up boxes in which 
the starlings might make their nests, unmolested, if they 
would but hold their own, by the sparrows. Corn was 
built into large ricks, raised on framework some way above 
the ground; hay was piled in another part of the farm- 
yard ; and the extent of grange and stable told that the 
owner was a thriving and well-to-do man. As they stood 
above this goodly sight they could perçoive the stir of 
life about the place, busy and orderly, and hear in the 
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still air loud sounds of voices and the bleating and lowing 
of catlle, and shrill cackling of fowls, ail mingled and 
formed a rustic chorus far from unpleasing. 

Borner lifted his cap as he had donc at Miihlbach, 
though now with far other feelings, and said, pointing 
downwards — 

" Blessed be the good Lord who has brought me back in 
safety, and given thee, poor lass, to my keeping, and kept 
the dwelling while I was absent. Truly, except He keep 
it, the watchman waketh but in vain. See, maiden ; there 
below stands Tannenhof, and thou art right welcome 
among us, thou poor little child, and must not look on us 
as strangers, though we be Lutheran and thou, I take it, a 
Papist. And hearken, thou must not take it amiss if my 
mother, Dame Martha, seem somewhat hard and cold at 
the first. She is old, and loves not those of thy creed 
overmuch, and she has her own ways ; but she is a good 
and pious woman, and means well even where she seems 
harsh. Thou shalt henceforth be one of ourselves, like my 
little Johann and my nephew Martin who has no mother, 
like thee, and — well, well, for aught I know, no father, for 
Josenhans has neither come nor sent word of himself this 
many a day — and so best," added the farmer, in a much 
lower tone, while a shadow clouded his pleasant face. 
" So that is enough. Tell me by what name to call thee; 
thou canst not be of thèse parts," he added, suddenly 
struck with a perception of how unlike was this thin brown 
girl, with hcr blacl^brows and hair and glowing eyes, to 
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the fair-skinned, fair-haired population of Thuringia, 
" Thou art not a Thuringian?" he repeated. 

" No," she answered, indifferently. 

" Whence then? From Southern Germany, I should guess.*' 

" From Ulm." 

" From Ulm ! And what then brought you hither ? " 

" Our father died," she answered, as if it were tco great 
an effort for her tired lips to frame a longer reply. 

"And you were sent to kinsfolk — was it not so?'* 

She nodded in answer. 

" And by what name shall we call thee?" Borner asked 
again. 

They were moving on now, and had descended the 
winding path leading from the ridge, where they had 
paused, to the farm. She looked for a moment at the 
house, sheltered by a great oak, a vine clinging to its walls 
and garlanding them with its abundant festoons ; its door 
hospitably open, giving a glimpse into a large hall or 
kitchen within ; its barns and stacks and stables ail telling 
of long-standing peace and plenty, ail contrasting in the 
strongest manner with the scène which she had had for 
four months before her eyes, and from which Dorner had 
brought her but a few hours before. There was ail the 
wretchedness and suffering of war; hère "lovely peace 
with plenty crowned " ; but no pleasure came into her eyes, 
no colour to her thin face, and Dorner had once more to 
repeat, " Come, tell me thy name, my girl," before she 
seemed to know what he had said , 

" Theresa," she answered at last, wearily. 



CHAPTER IL 




** But now she came to me in sleep, 
Her eyes were on my soûl : 
Kind eyes ! they said, * And didst thou weep 
And I did not console ? ' " 

— Dora Greenwell, 

fORNER'S approach had been perceived, and 
caused an immédiate and joyful excitement in 
and around the farm-house. 

He had, after ail, only been absent three days, but at 
that period péril and adventure enough for a lifetime were 
sometimes compressed into a space equally short. . 

Several labourers came out from bam and stable to 
greet him ; another quickened the deliberate pace at which 
his sleek horses were retuming from the fields after a long 
day*s work ; half a dozen flaxen-headed, sun-browned 
children of différent âges, whd had been picking up acoms, 
scampered up with a joyful shout at the récognition of 
their master, and the cries mingled with the hissing and 
cackling of a flock of geese, driven by a bare-footed girl, 
who shook het rod at them as they stretched out snaky 
necks and lifted their heads indignantly as they waddled 
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along, protesting at being brought home and shut up. A 
herd of swine came from another direction, grunting 
loudly on their retum from the forest, where they had been 
fattening themselves on beech-mast under the care of a lad 
who was now driving them back, glad that the sight of 
home had made them less unruly than they were in the 
forest, where every single one would seem suddenly 
possessed by a separate spirit of mischief, and nin hither 
and thither, defying ail discipline, and exulting over the feast 
of acorns and beech-mast spread on the ground before 
them. There was a stir inside the house too. A couple 
of sturdy lasses came running to the door, and a little lad, 
evidently Domer's son, rushed out and sprang upon his 
Éither with a shout of exultation. 

It was plain that the farmer was a good master and 
dearly loved lîy his family. He spoke kindly to the 
labourers who had come up, and nodded to their children, 
who were standing aloof in a group, staring in astonish- 
ment at Theresa, whose eyes wandered listlessly over their 
faces as if she scarcely distinguished what was passing. 
Lifting his boy in a hearty embrace, Dorner answered his 
wondering inquiry as to whom he had brought home, 
" Tis a poor homeless maid, my lad ; I picked her up as 
thou didst the little thrush which dropped out of its nest 
in the bush last spring and hurt its wing. We will see if 
we can cure and tame her, as thou didst the bird. Is the 
grandmother well ? Where is Martin ? " 

By this time they had reached the* house door, and the 
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last question was answered by the appearance of a tall 
lad, very like Domer, and who was in fact his nephew and 
namesake. He hurried up from some distant part of the 
farm-yard, looking very glad to see his uncle. 

" Welcome home, uncle," he said ; " we hoped for you 
earlier. The brindled cow has calved, and I hâve chopped 
up ail the wood you left uncut in the yard. Jacob says it 
was a right good day's work." 

His eyes were ail the time fixed on the drooping figure, 
sitting wearily on Domer's horse, and neither showing any 
interest in what was passing nor making any reply when 
Domer spoke to her, pointing out this or that as they made 
their way to the house, nor apparently aware that ail eyes 
were regarding her curiously. 

** That is well," said the farmer, in his hearty, cheerful 
voice. "Klaus, take Shag and feed him well; look to 
him ; for he and I hâve corne some forty miles or there- 
abouts to-day with scarce a hait And hère is some om 
more tired than Shag, I guess. Now, my lass." 

He lifted her down and led her into the large rooni, 
lighted by Windows fuU of little diamond-shaped panes set 
in lead. Hère every evening, for a longer or shorter time, 
according to the time of year, ail the household were 
accustomed to gather, and hère ail meals were taken iii 
common. 

" Bring us something to eat, Dore," he added, to one of 
the servant-girls. " I hâve touched nought since noon, and 
am sharp set ; and as for this poor girl, I know not when 
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she ate last I hâve brought you onc who sorely nceds 
your kindness, good mother," hc added, as hc advanced 
towards a tall, elderly woman, who sat in her leathern 
chair, erect and grave, a distaff in her wrinkled hands. 
The maids used spinning-whcels, but Dame Martha dis- 
dained them as a new-fangled invention, and would con- 
sent to use nothing but the distaff of her youth, with 
which she spun finer and more even thread than any of 
the younger members of her household. 

She did not rise to meet her son, but a light of satisfac- 
tion softened her hard features as she lifted up her hands 
in blessing over his head, while he bent respectfully before 
her. 

" The Lord has brought you back safely, son Martin,** 
she said " I thank Him that He has heard thy mother's 
prayer and kept thee from harm. He knoweth them that 
are His, and keepeth them." 

" Alas ! mother, who shall dare to judge thus ? Should 
we not rather think that He chastens where he loves?" 
said Dorner, sadly. 

" Be you sure, son Martin, that where judgment cornes 
there has been secret sin," returned Dame Martin uncom- 
promisingly, for she was one to whom the notion of justice 
was more congenial than mercy. " Who is this that thou 
has brought home with thee ? Where be thy manners, 
maiden ? " she added sharply, for Theresa had made no 
sign of respect or greeting, but stood aloof, rather behind 
Dorner. She seemed to herself as if she must be moving 

D 
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in a dream, although she felt in a dull way that the kccn 
and scrulinizing looks of Dame Martha were unfriendly. 

"Poor lass! blâme her not over much," said Domer, 
more quickly than usual " Hère, Dore, take her to bed, 
and when there let her eat and drink somewhat ; a sup of 
warm béer were not amiss — she can scarce stand. And 
hark ye, save ail questions till she has slept," and while the 
good-natured Dore smiled at a warning not uncalled for, 
and took the girl's cold, passive hand to lead her away, he 
proceeded to explain to his mother and the listening group 
gathered eager-eyed at a little distance, under what cir- 
cumstances he had found her. 

Ail listened with deep interest; the looks exchanged 
while he spoke showed that the same thought was in ail 
minds — how narrowly had their own peaceful home escaped 
a Hke fate to that of Miihlbach. 

Young Martin, who had retumed from superintending 
the feeding of his favourite Shag, gave utterance to the 
gênerai feeling : 

"Why, uncle, if so much as one straggler of the Red 
Devils had corne this way, where should we be now ? '* 

A low murmur from the farm-servants standing near 
responded to the words. 

" Miihlbach was a nest of Papists," observed Dame 
Martha, as if to shake off the painful impression she had 
received. 

"Ay, mother, and Langenstein was fuU of our own 
people," obsen^ed Domer, gravely, "yet it fared no better. 
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It îs the same taie ail over the country. The land lies 
waste ; the oxen and horses are swept away ; where the 
plough is driven you see women instead of beasts 
harnessed to it. The very peasants are tuming robbers, 
We hâve been so favoured hère that we scarce understand 
how it is elsewhere. If my own eyes had not seen it I 
could not hâve believed what ruin has corne on the country 
since my last joumey to Erfurt The fields lie uncul- 
tivated, the whole land is becoming a désert It takes 
fifty villages ablaze, so they say, to warm one lands- 
knecht ! " 

There was a painful silence. Then Dame Martha 
returned to a subject which was rankling in her 
mind. 

" My son," she began gravely, and with a tone of rebuke 
in her voice, " this girl whom thou hast brought hère is of 
Miihlbach, thou sayest, and Mûhlbach has none but 
Papists. Yet thou surely has not brought in one of that 
evil seed into our house ? " 

" Verily, mother, I thought not of what creed the poor 
wench might be," said Borner. " Go fetch me more food, 
Rosel ; if thou hadst eaten nought ail day thou wouldst 
not stand there agape for nothing but news. My men, I 
will be with you presently ; get about your work if there be 
ought to finish ; 'tis growing late. I will tell you whatever 
more there is to tell when we meet by and by, though 
there is little but ill news to learn. Ha, that is right, my 
girl," as Rosel appeared with frcsh provisions and a tankard 
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of béer, and he fell to with a hearty appetile, only i^ausing 
to ask if the girl had been looked to. 

"What is her name, uncle?" asked young Martin, who 
had not considered himself ijicluded in the dismissal given 
to the rest, and was sitting on the other side of the narrow 
oaken table, with his elbows upon it and his hands support- 
ing his chin, looking on while Borner made onslaught on 
the great pièce of cheese set before him, 01: alternately eut 
slices of bacon and bread. 

" Thcresa — Resi — I think she said. I know no more* 
It would seem that she and her sister corne from Ulm, 
being orphans, to live with some Miihlbacher relations I 
take it, and doubtless the two were right dear to each 
other, poor wenches ! " 

"I know not how to think of this thing that thou 
hast done, son Martin," said Dame Martha, gloomily. 
" Hitherto we hâve been greatly prospered, and kept in 
peace and plenty, while others hâve gone through deep 
waters. We hâve ever cleaved to the true faith, and had 
no commerce with its enemies. If tbou dost shelter a 
Papist under thy roof, it may well be that the blessing will 
go from us." 

She spoke with a certain hard and impressive éloquence. 
Domer looked at her sorrowfully, in grave silence ; the 
strict and formai respect observed by sons and daughters 
of that day to parents, even at his âge, prevented him from 
answering otherwise than with déférence, and he checked 
by a peremptory sign the impetuous rejoinder which his 
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nephew was abcut to make. The grandson of eighteen 
was much less in awc of Dame Martha than was the son of 
forty. 

"Good môther," he said at last, while young Martin 
watched eagerly to hear what he would say, " I cannot 
think that any blessing can be risked or lost by doing our 
Master's plain bidding. He scorned not the Samaritan 
woman, even when she flouted his gracious words \ and 
surely the Samaritans were scarce better than the Papists. 
Moreover, were I to tum my face away from this poor 
orphan girl, methinks that one day He would do the same 
to me, seeing that when He came unto me a stranger I 
took Him not in." 

" Martin, when I opened the Holy Word this day, the 
first verse that met my eye was, *Upon the wicked He 
shall rain fire and brimstone, a furious tempest.' Even so 
bas it been with Miihlbach ; thine own eyes hâve seen it 
So may it well be with Tannenhof." 

She sat grim and relentless, as if pouring out vials of 
wrath. 

" But, grandmother," broke in the boy, unable to restrain 
himself longer, " would you hâve had the girl then left to 
die of hunger, or be eaten by wolves in yonder burned 
village ? What would you hâve done had you found her 
instead of my uncle ? " 

" It may be there was no choice," said Dame Martha, 
unwillingly ; " I say not that she should hâve been left to 
starve or perish by the wild beasts, but Martin erred when 
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he entercd the abode of Papists ; you should hâve passed 
by, my son, and then this knot had not come to you to 
undo." 

" And the girl would hâve been left to die," observed 
Martin. 

** I cannot see it so, mother," said Dorner, gently. " My 
very hcart was glad that I had been led thither to saye this 
poor child." 

" Hère she must not abide, son Martin, or ill will beM 
us." 

" Perchance she may learn the pure truth among us, 
good mothcr. Did not our Luther teach that we should 
not drive away those who differ from us with shouts and 
Btoncs, as though they were our deadly foes, but rather 
think of them as friends gone astray, but who may be won 
back by love and patience ? " 

" Do as thou wilt ; thou art master hère, and I but an 
old woman," answered Dame Martha, bitterly; and she 
took up her distaff to show that the argument was finished; 
but therc was strong disapprobation even in the very 
way in which she twirled her thread 

Dorner made no reply. His honest, kindly face was 
overshadowed ; but though he keenly felt the cold and 
tnarked displeasure of the mother whom from his cradle he 
had been trained to obey and révérence, he was not a man 
to give in, even to her, when clear as to his duty. 

He felt perfcctly clear now, and the harsh and narrow 
spirit in which Dame Martha viewed the matter was per- 
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fectly alien to his kind heart He was master in the best 
and fuUest sensé in Tannenhof, with a wise and gentle rulc 
which no one ever thought of disputing or questioning, 
except Dame Martha, who still regarded him as a boy, and 
only acknowledged his rights by way of reproach, just as 
she had done now. By his quiet acceptance of her answer 
she was baffled and silenced, but not otherwise influenced ; 
and while he was inwardly regretting the collision, she was 
regarding him as froward and undutifuL In fact she was 
seriously troubled and alarmed by what seemed to her 
culpable laxity. While Dorner had ail the génial, gener- 
ous spirit of the early Lutherans, Dame Martha's natural 
tempérament inclined her strongly to sour and rigid 
Calvinism. Religion was very real to her, and a strong 
staff, but not a gladness ; and she was apt to use her staff 
rather to strike with than to support those around her. It 
was not to be wondered at, that while she was greatly 
respected and a good deal feared in the household, she was 
little loved, except by her youngest grandchild, Dorner's 
little son, for whom she had a very soft spot in her heart, 
which she tried not to own to, though the little fellow, and 
in fact everybody else, was well aware of it. 

But notwithstanding this touch of tenderness, she had— 
strict Protestant as she was — the very temper of an 
Inquisitor, and to use force, or in other words, persécution, 
in matters of conscience, provided always it was on her 
own side, seemed to her not only allowable and désirable, 
but the only right course. 
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She shared t'ii views held by most people in her time of 
whatever creed — views held by the majority of men in 
every cause, since the world began. Perhaps, too, Theresa's 
unconscious want of respect prejudiced her, unknown 
to herself, and inclined her to think of her with additional 
aversion. It never occurred to her that the girl was be- 
wildered with fatigue and hunger, and blind with trouble ; 
she perceived only the fact that this stranger had behaved 
exactly as if no mistress of the house were présent Want 
of respect from any member of the household, young or 
old, was an offence which the Bàuerin, as they styled her, 
had indeed rarely met with, and however long they might 
live together she would always remember and resent 
Theresa's ill manners at their first meeting. 

As she sat now in significant silence, asking no questions 
and showing no interest in what Borner was telling her of 
his transactions at Erfurt, and such news as he had gleaned 
of politics, the folds in her brow grew deeper, and her pale 
lips more closely set, but she offered no further word of 
remonstrance. Dutiful son as Dorner was, she knew that 
if he were resolved on the stranger girl's stay, stay she 
must, and a deep dislike began to spring up in her breast 
towards the intruder. 

Dorner understood well why she spun so rapidly in com- 
plète silence, looking sterner each moment. He was glad 
that his nephew made up for her lack of interest, real or 
feigned, by his questions, the ready intelligence of which 
surprised and nleased Dorner, for the lad was usually slow 
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to take in new ideas, and tardy to give an opinion, with 
none of his uncle's cheerful ready talk, though when he 
did give a reply it was so much to the purpose that it was 
a common saying in the household, where there was often a 
good deal of jesting at the lad's expense, that if one could 
wait a hundred years for them, Martin*s thoughts would 
be worth their weight in gold. 

Apparently he had been thinking over Dorner's joumey 
during his absence, for he had a good deal to say about it, 
and, as indeed what he said usually proved to be, his rc- 
marks were much to the purpose. He wanted to hear how 
trade fared at Erfurt ; whether this year's wheat could be 
sent there, and was much disappointed on hearing that this 
was impossible — for there was no chance of selling it 
nearer, and to keep it might only mean utter loss at the 
hands of marauders. " Por we could not take the corn 
into the Refuge," observed the boy. Of course Domer 
was as deeply concerned in this matter as Martin, and not 
only looked on his crops as bringing in more or less profit, 
but had a true farmer*s regard for the corn which he had 
sown and reaped, and watched since it was green in the 
tender blade until it stood strong and golden, ready to be 
stacked in his yard; but his absence from home had 
brought the state of public affairs so forcibly before him, 
that for the time his own small concerns seemed absolutely 
insignificant. It was of the fatherland, not of Tannenhof, 
that he was chiefly thinking. Things looked very black for 
the Reformed cause, and peace as far off as ever. Two 
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years before this the gallant Lion of the North, the soûl of 
the Protestant cause, had fallen at Liitzen, and though his 
magnificent rival and enemy, Wallenstein, had perished in 
the spring of 1634, the Impérial party had gained a 
tremendous victory at Nôrdlingen only a month before 
Dorner's joumey to Erfurt. 

"And Duke Ernst, uncle?" Martin asked, for thera 
was no hero in the world whom he admired so much as 
the godly Duke of Gotha. " He was holding Wùrzburg 
before the fight." 

" Ay, ruling his enemy's land far better than ever did 
Franz of Hatzfeld ; but he has had to fall back, and let 
the hard-handed bishop return. Tis said the Wiirzburgers 
would fain hâve kept the duke, and heard no more of the 
bishop. I hear that when he returned he wrote thus to 
Leopold of Austria, ' Duke Ernst has ruled land and folk 
better than ever did I myself ' It is no small witness from 
an enemy*s mouth." 

"We hâve lost at Nôrdlingen ail we won at Breit- 
lingen ! " 

" You say bitter truth, lad. They say that one prince 
after another is making peace with the Emperor. It may 
be that the war will die out at last." 

" But what will befall us of the religion, uncle ? " 

Dorner could only shake his head. If the Emperor 
Ferdinand had his way there were dark days indeed in 
store for the Reformed cause — darker than ever. Every 
one knew that hc had declarcd, were he to meet an an^el 
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and a priest together, it was the priest whom he would first 
salute. And there was no doubt what sweeping measures 
the Jesuits at his court would urge if once his hands were 
set free. Yet, so dreadful was this war, that even persécu- 
tion, with some show of legality, scarcely seemed so terrible 
as the utter lawlessness which now prevailed. 

Dame Martha still said nothing, but her thin lips moved 
as if she were praying or speaking to herself. She lost no 
Word of the conversation between uncle and nephew, 
though pride and wounded feeling forbade her to take any 
part in it 

"It is rumoured,-' said Dorner, after a pause, "that 
the crafty French cardinal wills not that Germany hâve 
peace." 

"Has he not done us harm enough already — this 
Richelieu ! " cried the boy, with a flash of that impetuous- 
ness which lay somewhere in his calm nature, and 
occasionally seemed to transform it " Did he not mock 
the noble Gustaf Adolf with his feeble, uncertain help. 
and at last fail him altogether ? Where might we not be 
had he not blown hot and cold? So he is frightened 
by the Imperialists gaining Nôrdlingen, is he, and would 
offer our side help again, ail for his own ends ? '* 

" Ay, he persécutes his Protestants at home, but lends 
us a hand to maintain divisions in the fatherland, and take 
our fair provinces from us. If he send a French army 
into the land the war may yet continue — who can say ? " 

It was to continue yet fourtcen long years ; but no one 
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living, not even the sagacious and unscrupulous cardinal, 
whose hand again fed the dying flames, could hâve foreseen 
how fiercely and long they would burn. 

" Well, it skills not to talk more of thèse things," said 
Dorner, with a heavy sigh. " The day's burden can mostly 
be carried if we add not to-morrow's unto it It is late ; 
call the men and maids." 

It was only late for a farm-house in those primitive days, 
but every one had had a good da/s work and was ready 
for sleep. Ail the household assembled again for worship. 
Dorner's heartfelt thanks for his safe return and the 
security of his family in his absence, and his prayer for the 
homeless and helpless, was answered with a deep Amen 
from ail ; and by and by there floated up to the dreaming 
girl, whom Dore had undressed and fed and laid in a clean 
little bed, where she dropped at once into the sleep of 
exhaustion, the fuU notes of a hymn dear to ail Lutherans, 
"Ein fester Burg ist unser Gott." They reached her 
soothingly, though she did not wake. A soft, tender look 
came on the wan face, so young, and so wistful even in 
sleep. " Ulrike ! thou art come ! " she murmured indis- 
tinctly. Her sister had visited her in dreams, and her 
countenance grew utterly content and peaceful ; a little 
colour flushed her cheeks, and her lips parted with a soft 
little smile. Thus she lay when the house-maidens, Dore 
and Rosel, came up to bed, Dore bringing with her a gown 
and kerchief of her own for the stranger, whom she 
regarded as her especial charge, and whose garments had 
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scandalized her by their ragged and unwashed condition. 
They stood by her bed, and looked pityingly at her, and 
spoke low, and declared that they should not sleep a wink 
ail night for thinking of Mùhlbach and the Red Devils^ 
who knew how near they might be ? — and they started as 
the weathercock made harsh sounds when it tumed over- 
head, or the wind blew suddenly in a gust through the old 
fir-trees, a clump of which stood close to the house — aged, 
half-withered trees, the only ones that grew in the valley, 
and from which the farm had its name. There were 
plenty of such trees in more rocky and barren parts of the 
country-side, but none near Tannenhof, and the household 
were rather proud of them, though to-night the girls 
abused the sighing of their branches, and said it would 
keep them awake if nothing else did ; it was like voices 
whispering and lamenting, and made them think more and 
more of Miihlbach. 

But ail the same they fell asleep as soon as their heads 
were laid down on their pallets, in the same room where 
Theresa was slumbering. Dame Martha lay awake longer, 
troubled in mind, uneasy at the disapprobation which her 
son had evinced towards her conduct, displeased with him 
for disapproving, and filled with the conviction that the 
manifest blessing which had hitherto rested on her dwelling 
was forfeited by the shelter which its roof was giving to the 
Papist stranger. 



CHAPTER IIL 




•• I hear a voîce you cannot hear, 
Whîch says I must not stay ; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away." 

— TiCKELU 

FARMER'S household is early astir, but young 
Martin was up and about before any one else 
had awakened, in the cool, fresh October mom- 
ing, for he was not satisfied about Brindle, the cow, and 
had it on his mind that she would want a warm mash be- 
fore morning. Martin was fond of ail animais, and was 
not only on the best terms with ail those about the farm, 
but had that friendly understanding with wild ones which 
seems bom with certain people, as if they and the brute 
création had found out some means of bridging qver the 
mysterious gulf which seems set between man and the dumb 
beasts, as he is apt to call them, much as the Greeks called 
ail who did not come of their race Barbarians, and the 
Germans called the Italians " Welsh," or mute. 
Birds would come to Martin's imitation of their call in 
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the woods, and squirrels run down the trunks of the trees 
and sit up at his very feet to crack the nuts which he threw 
to them. Even the shy little roe-deer, stealing out in the 
dusk to nibble the tender shoots on the edge of the wood, 
and casting timid looks on every side if so much as a leaf 
dropped, would pause instead of running away if it caught 
sight of Martin lying motionless on the sward. 

Martin had a remarkable and characteristic power of 
keeping still, and there no doubt lay part of the secret 
of his being on such good terms with the woodland 
créatures. At no time did his quiet, deliberate move- 
ments suggest flurry or haste, and if he chose to watch 
some shy animal, he would contentedly sit immovable for 
half an hour at a time, perhaps observing the little birds 
fluttering and bathing at the edge of a forest pool, a brown 
wood-mouse running up and down the hoUow stump to 
which it was carrying the bits of grass and bents that it had 
eut for its nest, or a lithe pine-marten leaping in the boughs 
above his head. Thèse things were a never-ceasing interest 
and pleasure to Martin. There was in his character a 
calm, self-reliant quiétude, an habituai silence and medi- 
tativeness, greatly fostered by a life in the country spent 
much alone in peaceful field work, occupied with that 
hard bodily toil which leaves little time for talk or thought, 
but yet has spaces of leisure when the mind is free, and 
the influences of the quiet sky and tranquil pastoral land- 
scape make themselves unconsciously felt. 

Much of Martin's slowness to apprehend anylhing 
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suddenly addressed to him arose from his habit of close 
observation and absorption in whatever he happened to be 
doing. He was either fully occupied in his work, or, 
when apparently at leisure, was thinking over something 
which he had seen. Every one laughed at him in the 
family, and joked over his slowmindedness, but the whole 
household unconsciously took it for granted that whatever 
Martin advanced was certainly exact His uncle's name 
for him was " Old Slow-and-sure," and ail knew that what- 
ever he took in hand would be thoroughly done, especially 
if it related to the live stock. 

Thus, when uncle and nephew had gone last thing on 
the night of Dorner's return to look at Brindle and her calfi 
and Dorner had said, " The beast is not altogether right," 
Martin replied, '* I see what she wanls ; Fil look to her," 
the farmer had felt perfectly satisfied ; and when he roused 
up for a moment in the dawn, and heard a slight stir, he 
said to himself, " Thaf s Martin looking after Brindle," and 
went to sleep again for another hour or two. 

It was true that Martin had just then lighted the kitchen 
fire, and set on the mash to heat, which he thought Brindle 
required ; but he was not the only one astir at that early 
hour. As he stooped over the milk which he was pouring 
into an earthenware pipkin, to warm for the calf, which 
needed care as well as its mother, he heard a step come 
stealing down the stairs, and looking round to see who was 
there so early, recognized the girl whom his uncle had 
brought home the evening before. Food and sound sleep 
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had greatly lessened the pallid, haggard look of the 
previous night, and the lost, bewildered expression was 
gone; her appearance, too, was greatly changed for the 
better by her wearing the clothes provided by Dore instead 
of her own tattered dress, but she was startlingly thin, 
and there was a curious, concentrated look in her brown 
eyes. 

She started violently at the sight of Martin ; but the lad, 
entirely taken up with Brindle's affairs, only nodded good- 
humouredly, saying, in a preoccupied, absent way — 

"You are early afoot, maiden; hâve you had enough of 
sleep already ? " 

" Yes," she said, in German much more refined than 
Martin's, though with the peculiar southem pronunciation 
of the u which alone would hâve betrayed she was no 
Thuringian. " Tell them I could not find my own clothes." 

Martin looked at her, and vaguely perceiving that Dore's 
bodice and petticoat had been eut for a much less slender 
form than the présent wearer's, answered absently as he 
stirred the mash — 

" I warrant Dore or Rosel had yours in the wash long 
since. I heard one of them say something of it. They 
are not about yet — ^'tis fuU early." 

" Which is the way to Mûhlbach ? " asked the girl, stand- 
ing in the middle of the kitchen. 

" To Mûhlbach ? Why, through the forest nine good 
miles ; less by the road by two or three, and it is a plain 
road." 

IL 
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" Where is the road ? " 

" You turn to the right as you leave the house, and cross 
the bridge, taking the path down the left bank ; then you 
corne to Alsdorf, and go straight through ; after that 'tis 
easy enough," he answered, with his thoughts ail the while 
on Brindle, though giving perfectly clear and correct in- 
formation. " Hère — the mash is ready now. So— hdp 
me with the milk ; it is well you are hère, for now we can 
carry the poor beasts their mess together." 

He handed the milk to the girl, who stood hesitating 
an instant, then saying abruptly, " It will not make 
much différence," she took the pitcher and crossed the 
farm-yard with him, entering the stable, fuU of the warm 
breath of kine, and dim in the early moming, though a long 
ray of dusty sunlight streamed in from a little window 
across the stall where lay the cow and her calf who were 
the objects of Martin's solicitude. 

Early autumn though it was, the cattle were brought 
home every evening ; thèse were not times to leave them 
scattered in outlying pasturage. Not only they might hâve 
been stolen, but wolves had strangely increased and multi- 
plied of late. 

Theresa stood holding the milk, quietly waiting. She 
had a purpose in view, on which her mind and will were 
concentrated ; but, unlike Martin at such times, her sensés 
were ail on the alert, and she noticed how tenderly he 
handled the sick cow, and how the créature turned grateful 
speaking looks upon him, perfectly understanding that he 
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meant well by her and her calf, and evidently comforted by 
hîs treatment 

He looked up presently with satisfaction. 

" She will do," he said, " there is no fear now, but last 
night I did not like the look of it at alL And the calf is 
ail right this moming. It is a nice little thing. So, so, my 
pretty one," as he stroked the head laid against his arm as 
if in thanks, " we shall hâve thee in the meadow again 
before long. Poor beast 1 dost not like me to leave 
thee? But, seest thou, there are Spot and Silverstar 
and ail the others to look to; and then I must be 
off to mend the fence in the five-oak pièce ; who 
knows what may get in else? Thanks, maiden; I 
want no more help. You will find Dore and Rosel 
afoot by now ; I will be back shortly to fetch my break- 
fast" 

He went into the other stalls to satisfy himself that ail 
was right before he went away, and when he came out of 
the stables he saw that Theresa had taken him at his 
Word, and was gone. 

" That's a town maiden," he observed to himself. " I 
doubt if she ever was in a cow stable before. She knew 
nought of the beasts' ways." And having stored up this 
fact in his mind, he collected the tools which he would 
want to repair the broken fence, took his basket on his 
shoulder, whistled for his dog Flink, and went back to the 
house to fetch his breakfast 

Rosel came out of the dairy, open-mouthed. " Where 

£ 2 
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is the stranger girl ? " she crieA " She is not in her bed 
upstairs ! " 

" I should think not," laughed Martin, " since she has 
been in the stable helping me to feed Brindle and the cal£ 
Hère, niake haste, there's a good lass. No one ever gives 
me such good breakfasts as you ! " 

' Rosel nodded and smiled. She was a merry lass of 
twenty or thereabouts, and she had a great admiration for 
her young master, none the less that he could be peremptory 
and authoritative enough at times, and somehow never 
forgot, good-humoured as he was and ready to take a joke, 
that he was the young master and Dore and Rosel his 
grandmother's maids. She called to Dore in the kitchen 
that the girl was ail right, and somewhere about, and 
Martin went oif to his work at the far end of the farm. 

He did not come home for some hours, not until the 
family had gathered for dinner, ail the household together, 
men and maids, and the children of the married couples 
who lived on the farm — a goodly assembly. Dame Martha 
sat at the head of the board, occupying the tall chair in 
which no one else ever ventured to sit. The very cats 
knew that it was Dame Martha's chair, and never dared 
encroach on her spécial right to it 

" Well, uncle, I hâve done a good da/s work already. 
I would not leave the fence till it was done, and that has 
made me a bit late," said Martin ; " but dinner is a wcl- 
come sight" 

"Sit down then, and fall to, lad/' said D orner. 
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Martin obeyed, nothing loth. Presently, as îf some 
fragment of what was being talked of round him had 
reached his brain, he stopped, looked round and asked, 
Where's Theresa ? " 

There was a half-smothered laugh among the servants ; 
Dore nudged Rosel, as they were apt to do when there was 
a joke against "the young master," and Domer said, 
smiling, but looking regretful, " Why, lad, gone. The girl 
is gone. Hast heard nothing of what we hâve been say- 
ing ? I hâve asked thee twice already what thou couldst 
tell of her, since it would seem thou saVst her last" 

" Gone ! " exclaimed Martin, who had been so lost in 
wonsidering how to protect the fîelds against a wild boar 
which had been doing mischief among the crops that 
autumn, that he had not even heard his uncle when directly 
addressed, much less the discussion over the girl's dis» 
aDpearance. " Gone ! when ? " 

" Nay ; that I know not." 

"But how gone?" asked Martin, ail bewilderment 
" She was hère this moming." 

" Yes, it appears you saw her, and told Rosel she was at 
hand." 

" I thought so," said Martin, more and more perplexed 

" Son," interposed Dame Martha, severely, " why should 
you seek to learn more of this girl ? " She used the more 
formai style of address to give additional weight to her 
words. " It may be you had no choice but to hâve pity on 
her, I judge you not, but the ungodly cannot abide the 
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ways of the elect, and she has left us of her own will ; she 
was a Papist and a thief, and we are quit of her. Let us 
be content, even though the hussy carried off Dore's 
Sunday clothes with her." 

No one, not even Martin, would hâve dared to înterrupt 
Dame Martha when she spoke so solemnly ; but as soon as 
she paused, Martin replied, concisely — 

** Her own were in the wash-tub. She sought them and 
could not find them. She bade me say so." 

"But thou kneVst thèn that she was going away?" 
Dorner asked in wonder; and even Dame Martha bent 
forward almost as eagerly as the others to hear what Martin 
could tell, though it was plain that he could not clear up 
the myster}'. 

" No, how should I ? She helped me to feed Brindle 
and the calf, and then she went back to the house." 

" Nay, that she did not ; we must hâve seen her," cried 
Dore and Rosel together. 

" Well, old Slow-and-sure, it seems to me you hâve not 
been a Solomon this time," said Dorner. 

Martin looked reflectively at Dore and Rosel, and pieced 
things together. 

"She asked me the way to Miihlbach," he observed 
slowly. 

" To Mûhlbach ! " exclaimed Dorner, with a sound of 
vexed dismay. "Can the wilful wench hâve gone back 
there ? Scarce could I force her away yesterday even ; 
she had some wild hopes her sister would return thither '* 
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** Yes, she has gone there, and I am going to fetch her 
back," said Martin, deliberately. "Can I hâve Shag, 
uncle ? She can never walk there and back," he added, 
regardless of the gênerai dissatisfaction which his announce- 
ment aroused. 

" There and back ! a thousand to one she never so 
much as gets there," said Dorner, much disturbed. " A 
girl alone on the high road in thèse times ; or if she find 
the wood she wiU certainly lose her way and starve. Lad, 
didst never think to ask thyself wherefore she was astir so 
early, and why she wanted to know the road to Miihl- 
bach?" 

" I had other gear on hand," answered Martin, raising a 
laugh by the characteristic answer. " But I shall find her 
and bring her back." 

" I know not if I ought to let thee go, boy. There are 
périls enough at hand without going to seek them. No, I 
will go myself." 

" Bethink thee what you do, son Martin," repeated the 
warning voice of Dame Martha. 

" I will go with right good will, master," said one of the 
farmer's men. 

" I am going myself," said Martin, calmly. " I let her 
slip away, and it is for me to bring her back again." 

" God speed you thon, lad," said his uncle. " But art 
sure of the road ? 'Tis long since thou wentest to Miihl- 
bach, but I know thou canst always remember a way thou 
hast once been." 
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Martin nodded and left the room, to fetch Shag, and fill 
a basket with food. Dore and Rosel must hâve, strongly 
disapproved of his proceedings, since neither offered to 
help him. He came back again to fetch a pistol, hangîng 
on tbe wall with other weapons, and then rode off, at a 
quiet steady pace, which betokened neither hurry nor 
anxiety, but only a sturdy resolution to carry ont his pur- 
pose without needless delay. 

" I wish he may find the girL Poor, wilful maiden, she 
is crazed with trouble," said Borner, his kind blue eyes 
growing moist. 

" Said I not she would bring trouble on our household ! " 
said Dame Martha, rising from her seat, and looking after 
Martin as he rode away. " Hère, already, the lad runs 
into danger for her sake, while for aught we know she has 
gone to bring an enemy upon us." 

There was a murmur of consternation among the 
listeners, and instead of dispersing to their work, as they 
had been about to do, they turned back in the doorway to 
listen. 

" Nay, nay, that is a groundless fear, good mother," said 
Borner ; " neither kith nor kin are left to the girl, nor can 
we hâve aught to fear from them if there be any living. 
Why, since when hâve we been at feud with the men of 
Mùhlbach ? " 

Bame Martha made no reply, but somehow, in her 
obstinate mind, she mixed up the Etranger and the 
plunderers who had destroyed Miihlbach, and havin^ 
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admitted this idea, supported by a certain foreign air about 
Theresa, it took root, as unreasonable ideas will do in 
narrow and prejudiced minds which hâve little to vary their 
mental food. 

" Come, men," said Dorner, cheerily, " we cannot spend 
ail the aftemoon idling hère because a silly wench has run 
away ; we should be back at our work by now." 

And he set the example by returning to the bam, 
whence the sound of his flail was soon heard. The two 
maids cleared the long table, and went hither and thither, 
having little chance of chattering together over what had 
taken place, as they would fain hâve done, had not the 
keen eyes of Dame Martha been constantly upon them. 
The clock ticked as the hours went by, each bringing its 
appoint ed task in the busy farmer's household, and so the 
day went on just as usual ; but every one thought more or 
less of the event which had stirred so much the usual 
course of their quiet lives ; .and about Martin and his 
journey, and of the stranger, who, as it seemed to thèse 
simple folk, had so ungratefully and unaccountably quitted 
the kindly refuge offered her. 






CHAPTER IV. 



** What small account 
The All-living seems to take 

Of this thin flame 

Which we call Life. 
He sends a moment's blast 
Out of war's nostrils, and a m3rriad 
Of thèse our puny tapers hâve blown out 
For ever, ' 

— MULOCH. 

S usual, the one who went on a dangerous errand 
was considerably less deserving of pity than 
those who stayed quietly at home. At heart, no 
one quite approved of Martin's journey; there was a 
gênerai feeling that Dame Martha was right, and that the 
stranger, who had come and gone so strangely and suddenly, 
was really, as she suggested, a messenger of ill. Gérard 
Vincke's wife reminded him that when the week before she 
had spied out an aurora boreahs, which had streamed forth 
in such rosy splendour as to startle wiser people than 
Dorner's labourers, she had said they should hear news 
60on of stranger doings, and now hère they were — ^and he 
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who at the tîme had responded, " Ay, ay, bloody doings 
too; there will be a battle somewhere," a tolerably safe 
guess in those days — now readily accepted his wife's view, 
and spread it among his mates, by whom it was received 
with equal favour. Dore naturally resented the appropria- 
tion of her Sunday suit, and was inclined, like her mistress, 
to regard the runaway as a thief and a suspicious character. 
Dame Martha's aversion to the Papist girl was deepened 
by Martin's having acted without consulting her or seeking 
her approval, and even the kind Dorner did not quite see 
why any one should run risks for a wayward girl who de- 
clined to stay in a good home when it was opened to her. 
Only his deep respect for whatever another person deliber- 
ately regarded as a duty had prevented his holding Martin 
back. The boy had sought his uncle's eyes with such an 
anxious appeal for permission in his own that Dorner had 
seen he would be in a sore strait between obédience and 
his conviction of what he ought to do, and could not find 
in his conscience to say him nay. But still he was uneasy 
and troubled, feeling that danger lurked ail around, and 
wishing he had sent one of the farm-men with him. He 
reminded himself that there was no positive security in 
being ail together, for what could the whole household do if 
the Red Devils, or Mansfield's band, or even the Swedes 
though they were nominally allies, were to come down 
upon Tannenhof? But still there seemed a certain kind 
of protection in being ail gathered in the same spot, and 
measures had long been taken to facilitate escape in case of 
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need into a hiding-place deep in the forest, that to which 
Martin had alluded as the Refuge, could they but get warn- 
ing in time. The farm lay quite off the beaten track, as did 
the nearest village ; the river which flowed àlong the edge of 
the forest fell down a rapid before it made its way into the 
Valley, and even on its more peaceful way between the 
green meadow banks, was not navigable, except for the flat- 
bottomed country boats, used chiefly to carry grass and 
reeds for thatching. A marsh lay between the village and 
the nearest road along which troops could march, and the 
only danger to the farm was therefore from wandering free 
lances. Ail thèse causes had combined hitherto to protect 
this little out-of-the-way district, and a sensé of security 
had grown up at Tannenhof and Alsdorf, and the one or 
two other villages near, from their long exemption from 
the sufferings so terrible elsewhere. But now this was ail 
swept away, for Dorner at ail events, by the sight ot 
Miihlbach. As he thrashed out his corn or superintended 
his men, his heart was fuU of silent prayer for the boy 
whom he had brought up, and who was as dear to him as 
the little fair-haired lad, who, with a mimic flail, made him 
by one of the men, was using ail his little strength to copy 
his father, and get as much noise out of it as possible, in 
the happy belief that he, too, was doing a hard day's work 
and helping Dorner effectually. In spite of being fully 
employed, time went by heavily for Dorner, while Martin 
was making his way towards the desolate scène which had 
met his uncle's startled eyes the evening before. 
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Meanwhile Martin, with a certain sensé of holiday and 
freedom which hc enjoyed very much in his quiet way, was 
trotting on Shag's back, by narrow forest paths, with the 
great white sheepdog Flink running before him in a business- 
like way, not unlike that of his master. He was Martin's 
dog, and had been trained by him from puppy days, and 
the two were close friends and excellent companions, 
neither very démonstrative, but thoroughly understanding 
each other*s looks and ways, and holding much conversa- 
tion, more or less articulate, together. 

Martin had meant to go by the road, as the shorter way, 
but before he reached Alsdorf he met a villager, who 
reported that a party of mounted men had been seen on 
the way to Miihlbach, and no one willingly risked meeting 
mounted men without being very sure who they wère. He 
deliberated with himself whether he ought to go back and 
wam his uncle ; but. having ascertained that the riders were 
some miles from Alsdorf, and certainly riding away and not 
towards the villages, he determined to go onwards, only 
tuming into the forest willingly enough, though it delayed 
his arrivai at Miihlbach. The forest was much more 
congenial to him than the road. His chief fear was lest 
the fugitive whom he was pursuing should hâve encountered 
the party of whom the villager had spoken. He blamed 
himself more and more for not having guessed her purpose 
when she spoke to him in the morning. " Dunderhead 
that I am ! it was just like me ! " he said to himself, clutch- 
ing at his thick, light-brown hair in vexation. " However, 
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the mille is spilt 1*11 see whether 1 can't do better at the 
next milking." And then he gave himself up to enjoying 
ail the sights and sounds of the forest, in a leisurely way, 
since Shag must not be over-hurried after hîs long joumey 
of the previous day. Even without its population of birds, 
beasts, and insects, the forest itself would hâve been delight- 
ful to Martin, He had the same sort of strong affection 
for it which a mountaineer has for his peaks and précipices. 
He knew the various sounds made by the wind in the 
différent kinds of trees as he did the notes of the birds 
which inhabited their branches, and could hâve told blind- 
fold by feeling a leaf or a bit of bark what name to give to 
the tree or shrub and whence it came. The woods were 
beautiful to him at ail seasons — in winter, when the firost 
had cased each slender twig with ice, and coated ail the 
blades of grass and fallen leaves with a dainty fretwork, or 
the deep snow loaded the branches and covered the ground, 
and was marked ail over with the tracts of hare, and fox, 
and roc-deer, or the countless footprints of birds ; or when 
£pring brought a joyful awakening, and the boughs began 
to opcn their buds and shake out green leaves, and ail 
the animais rejoiced that winter was slain : or again, when 
the early summer sun was making a thousand little fairy 
rainbows in the dewy cobwebs spun among the buslies, and 
the foiiage so varied in spring would now be one deep 
grccn, but for the light, vigorous shoots of this season ; or 
when as now in autumn the woods had put on their royal 
robes before they laid them aside for many a long day— 
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Martin was always at home and happy among them. He 
was always able to remember a path along which he had 
once been, but in the woods hc seemed to find his way 
wherever he wished to go as if by instinct, and he more 
than once took a shorter path than Borner had done the 
evening before, sure that he should émerge at the right 
point. Shag trotted steadily on, apparently untired, as if 
he had not gone a long journey the preceding day, a true 
klepper, able to bear an immense amount of work and 
fatigue without suffering, and on much worse fare than he 
wasused to at Tannenhof. Martin talked to him, and 
împarted his views on what they saw to him and to Flink, 
who now and then obviously inquired which tum to take, 
standing still where a path diverged, and looking with 
pricked ears and expectant black eyes back at his m aster, 
until a "Left, Flink!" or "Right," or "Straight on," 
satisfied him, and he trotted forward again. 

Martin was sorry when he found himself near Miihlbach, 
though some boy-like curiosity to see the dismal scène 
which his uncle had described had heightened his satisfac- 
tion in the expédition, which had seemed to him otherwise 
ordinary enough. He had not been to Erfurt, like Dorner, 
nor heard and seen what iravages were being daily com- 
mitted ail around, and had very faintly realized the 
demoralization brought by war and famine. The sight of 
what had been Miihlbach was a révélation to him, and even 
a more startling sight than it had been to his uncle, who 
was in^some measure prepared for it by what he had beheld 
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or heard of elsewhere. Martin felt such a rush of anger 
against those who had donc this thing that the hot tears 
smarted in his eyes, and'he could hardly get his breath. 

" Why are such things let to be ? " he asked himself, as 
hundreds were asking too ail through Germany, and finding 
no answer, until they gave the problem up in despair, and 
fell into reckless unbelief, or took refuge in the absolute, 
unquestioning faith that God knew best, and they must 
leave it to Him. " If I could but punish them ! " muttered 
the lad, looking round at the ruins, and the sad tokens of 
suffering around him. "Well, whoever those riders were 
that Philip Spitta saw, they could scarce hâve been on their 
way hither, for even if they could shave an egg, there is not 
so much as an egg left to shave! Now, where is my 
house? The last by the other gâte. So, come on, Shag, 
good fellow ; I hâve a feed for you ail ready. Go on, Flinlc 
What do you think of it, eh, boy ? Yes, you may well smell 
about and look at me. Mind, Flink, the Red Devils 
hâve done this, and if ever you see one, remember you and 
I sawMiihlbach together — Do you hear ? — and make him re- 
member it too. Here's the house. Now, has she got hère ? 
I hope so, for if not, we must just look till we find her." 

She had got there. Martin*s first glance into the house 
assured him that she was half-leaning, half-lying, against the 

* 

deep window-seat, almost more forlorn than when Domer 
had found her the night before. Ail her défiant will seemed 
broken down ; she had accomplished her purpose and 
returned, with a persuasion born of her long brooding over 
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one fixed idea, that she should find Ulrike awaiting her. 
The shock of disappointment, solitude, and a sudden 
perception of her own desolate loneliness, had quite over- 
come her, and from the moment when she had entered, 
her eyes alight with feverish hope and expectation, and sunk 
down exhausted and sick with disappointment, she had not 
stirred. Martin heaved a great sigh of relief as he saw her. 
He had not realized till then what a weight of anxiety had 
lain on his heart 

"So!" he said, walking forward, "you are hère then, 
and safe." 

She lifted her head with a look of wonder. 

" Hâve you come hère to seek me ? " 

" I hâve," answered Martin, concisely. " And I hâve 
brought some food too, sinc^ you went away breakfastless." 

" I do not want any,*' she said, too exhausted to feel as 
if she could swallow a morsel. 

" But I do. I had uncommonly little dinner," replied 
Martin, spreading out his provisions on the window-seat ; 
and then she discovered that she, too, was hungry, and had 
eaten nothing since the night before. " l'il find a seat 
somewhere ; " and he went out, and returned with a large 
block of wood, apparently used to chop on, and which he 
had noticed lying in the street 

It made a tolerable seat, and he settled himself upon it, 
and ate his dinner in silence, making not a single observa- 
tion until he saw her looking refreshed and strengthened 
by the meal which she found herself very glad to hâve. 

F 
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Presently she looked at him, found his eyes fixed medita- 
tively upon her, and began to wonder, now that she was 
less dizzy and wom out, and her thoughts were clearer, 
why he had taken ail this trouble. 

" Did you really come hère to seek me ? " she repeated. 

"There is little else to seek," answered Martin, 
laconically. 

"No !" she burst out, as if the anguish of disappoint- 
ment which had hitherto been too intense for word or tear 
must hâve its way at last. "There is nothing hère — 
nothing ! no one ! And yet I dreamed last night, and I 
prayed to St. Ulrich, and vowed I would go barefoot on 
pilgrimage to his shrine if I found her when I came back. 
And I made so sure that when I came to the house I 
should see her in the doorway waiting for me. But St 
Ulrich had not heard me." 

She dropped her face on her arms with a gesture of 
utter despair. Martin was perplexed. He understood that 
hère was grief which could hardly endure the lightest 
touch. Had Dame Martha been there she would certainly 
hâve had something pungent to say about the foUy, to say 
the very least of it, of praying to saints, but Martin did 
not feel as if that were the right kind of remark to make 
to this desolate girL 

"You will come back now," he suggested, wishing 
heartily he could hâve found any word of comfort, but too 
shy and bashful to attempt it, and moreover hampered by 
his very perception of how intense was the girFs suffering. 
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"Why should I? I would as lieve die hère. Nothing 
matters now/' 

" Would your sîster hâve you do that ? If she should 
corne back one day, what would she say if she found you 
had not had the courage to live ? " 

" How do I know she is yet alive ? Oh, she is, she is, 
and that man who came hère last night said I should 
rather pray that she were dead, and out of the cruel hands 
of men. Yet, perhaps the saints did hear me, and she is 
with them, and if I were to die I should fînd her again, or 
at least learn where she is." 

Martin knew very well that the happiest thing for this 
poor Ulrike, dragged away to live the wretched, shameful 
life of the women who foUowed the régiments, would be to 
die as soon as possible. It was horrible to think how any 
one must suffer who had been gently born and nurturcd, 
and what usage she must undergo, if she lived ; but he 
had a curions, trustful conviction that thèse two sisters, 
who seemed ail in ail to each other, would be reunited in life. 

" They say that ail things come to him who knows how 
to waît," he said slowly ; " I expect you will fînd it so, 
maiden, if you will try. Methinks your sister would break 
her heart if she saw you thus. Even if she be in 
Paradise, you might please her, you know, by doing as she 
would hâve you. Or maybe it is at the price of living and 
waiting that you are to see her again." 

" Then you think she is living ? that she may corne 
back? But if so, who knows how she may be faring !" 

F 2 
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It was like a cry of acute bodily pain. Martin was 
silent : then he said, " God sees you and her, though 
neither of you knows where the otha: is ; ask Him to help 
her." 

Theresa looked up doubtfully. She had net prayed 
much in her life, though when she wanted anything par- 
ticularly she had sometimes put up a taper at a favourite 
alter in Ulm Minster, or asked St Uhich or St. Theresa to 
obtain it for her. At first she could not catch the ill- 
expressed thought in Martin's mind that God was, as it 
were, the link between her and her lost sister, but when 
she did, a look of surprise, hope, and doubt, ail mingled 
together, came into her face. Probably a cloud of inter- 
cessors had so come between her and this thought of her 
Almighty Father that she had hitherto simply looked on 
Him as a judge to be feared and propitiated. The look of 
hope was gone directly. " I asked St. Ulrich and blessed 
Mary, and they did not hear," she said, shaking her 
head. 

" As for that, I see no good in asking servants, however 
good they be, when one has the Master's ear," said Martin, 
bluntly ; " after ail, He made your sister and you, and not 
they, so it is reasonable to suppose, He cares most about 
you. Anyhow I would ask Him; that cannot harm, can 
it?" 

She made no reply for a minute, evidently considering 
this suggestion. 

" Ycs, He made us, and He knows whçre she is. But 
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,oh ! He lets such dreadful things be donc ! " she answercd 
at last, with a choking sob, 

Martin had once already had that thought forced on him 
that day, and he was too honest to give any answer which 
he could not feel as satisfactory to himself. 

" Ay, that must wait too," he said, " at least as far as I 
see. I dare say a wiser man could answer it. No doubt 
Pfarrer Faber could You can ask him the next time he 
cornes our way. But now you are coming back with me ? 
I want to get home before evening, for uncle needs me ; 
there is a bit of work he and I hâve to do together before 
dark. And I want to hâve a look at Brindle first ; the 
poor beast must wonder where I am." 

He held out his hand, and she rose to follow him 
without further résistance. Her return to the emptiness and 
désolation which awaited her had made her see with new 
eyes the hopelessness of lingering hère, and the impossibility 
of sustaining life if she did stay. Yet she hesitated. 

" If she should come back hère she will not know where 
I am," she said. 

"Oh, as for that we will make it clear enough. If I 
had a charred stick — there are only too many, for that 
matter," Martin added. " FU soon fetch one." 

There was indeed no difficulty in picking up a brand, 
which which he speedily returned. 

" Now we will Write your name on the wall and where 
you hâve gone, and she can come and seek you there. It 
will show at once you are safe, and that will be what she 
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will first want to know. Will you write, or shall I ?" He 
was sharpening the end of the blackened stick as he 
spoke. 

"Can you write?" asked Theresa, only observing the 
rustic air and costume of the tall, shy lad, and unaware 
either of the social status of a well-to-do farmer in 
Thuringia, or of how superior was the éducation given 
aniong Lutherans to that customary among Romanists of 
the same rank, or even much higher, unless indeed to 
young men destined to be ecclesiastics. 

Martin's answer was to burst out laughing, a merry, 
boyish laugh of immense amusement at such a question, 
and he wrote in large black characters on the wall, 
"Theresa, Tannenhof, Alsdorf, That is ît; now come, 
maiden." 

And he took her hand, and she found herself once more 
lifted on Shag's back, only now passive, instead of fiercely, 
if silently, rebelling. She looked around her with eyes 
whose expression seemed protesting against the wreck and 
ru in which h ad met them on ail sides. " Why should this 
be if God loves us ? " was the thought surging up in her 
heart, even if it did not again rise to her lips. It came 
home to her in her own personal loss and sufïering as it 
could not do to Martin, though he, too, could not escape 
from it as they passed through the shattered gâte and left 
what had once been Mùhlbach ; but he had been bred up 
in a simple, devout faith which recognized his incapability 
to understand the wonderful works and ways of Provi- 
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dence, just as his little cousin, Dorner's four years* old 
son, could not understand ihe motives of his father's con- 
duct, and yet found ail work for good tiiat he ordered. 
The impetuous, undisciplined girl at his side knew nothing 
of such loving faith as this. 




CHAPTER V. 




** Wait ; my faith is large in time 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end.'* 

— Tennyson. 

ARTIN hesitated a moment whether to strike into 
the road lo Alsdorf, where he had a little busi- 
ness to transact, or to return as he came, 
through the forest. The recollection of the rumour con- 
cerning a mounted party, who might be indeed the well 
disciplined troop of Gotha, but who, also, were very pos- 
sibly Croats or mère marauders, determined him to chooSe 
the latter course; and once again Theresa found herself 
journeying along the woodland paths, where the bracken 
grew high on either side, or even invaded the little-used 
ways, tuming russet hère and there, but still chiefly a sea 
of dark green, except where a sunbeam fell upon it through 
the trees and silvered the great fronds which ail summer 
had drunk in the warmth and light and served as a covert 
to innumerable wild créatures. 

A fox suddenly crossed their path, startling Theresa, 
who took it for a wolf, and making Martin's dog bark. 
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though he did not attempt to pursue it, and a woodpecker 
ceased tapping a decaying hole and clîmbed round the 
trank out of sight, both of which little events caused 
Martin évident pleasure, and he had volunteered a good 
deal of information as to the habits of foxes and woodpeckers 
to his silent companion before discovering that she was 
not even appearing to listen. Then he became silent, too, 
not at ail discomfited, however, but well pleased to hold his 
peace since she did not care to hear ; and he walked beside 
the horse, whistling low to himself and noting everything 
around him as they went slowly along. He wanted no 
better entertainment than what he saw and heard, and was 
glad that he could give his mind to the sights and sounds 
of the woods — sights and sounds which would hâve been 
invisible and inaudible, or at least unnoticed, had any less 
keen and practised eye and ear been there. To an un- 
trained observer the woods might hâve seemed silent and 
lifeless, but not a rabbit jumped across the path, or a 
creeper mounted in spirals round a tree, but Martin per- 
ceived it Theresa's thoughts were far away — now occu- 
pied with agonizing questionings as to the fate of her sister, 
always such a frail créature, and ill when carried off from 
Miihlbach ; then the great Ulm minster would rise before 
her in its mighty, solid strength, so that, though unfinishedy 
it seemed as if its builders had done ail that man could to 
raise the fitting temple for the worship of One who should 
endure unchanging for ever. Or she found herself recall- 
ing the little chamber up in the high, sloping roof of the 
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old house overlooking the city wall, and the green waters 
of the Danube — the chamber which she had shared with 
Ulrike, and which had a little garden of asters and ivy on 
the window-sill; or she seemed to see herself, as in a 
mirror, bending over a large volume and reading to her 
blind father, while Ulrike went about her household tasks, 
He was dead now, and only his two daughters left — ^and 
where was Ulrike ? It ail came back to that, wherever her 
thoughts might stray. 

Martin startled her out of the musings in which she was 
lost by suddenly checking her horse, and listening, with a 
sign for silence, while he put his hand warningly on his 
dog's head. Voices, and the tread of a horse's hoofs, 
muffled by falling on sward, were audible, and at no great 
distance. 

" Two voices, one horse," muttered Martin. " The path 
cornes right into this, and no covert worth anything. Hush, 
Flink, old man ; I should know one voice, surely ? Why, 
it is Faber's ! Fear nothing, maiden ; I know not whom 
he has with him, but what Faber brings must needs be 
good." 

And he waited for the approach pf the two whom he 
had detected as advancing towards them Theresa sat 
listless, caring little whether they lingered oi went on. He 
had spoken the name of Faber once befo»'e to her that 
day, but it had conveyed no idea to her mind, stranger and 
Roman Catholic as she was, thoiigh to the Protestant 
population of Thuringia, for fifty miles or more round 
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Alsdorf, it told of courage and comfort and a message of 
hope brought by one who had taken his life in his hands 
for his brethren's sake, and who kept a ray of light visible 
in the thick darkness. ^Vherever there was sore need and 
no helper, or men's soûls fainted for oppression and wrong, 
Johann Schmidt, or Faber as he was called, in the curious 
Latinîzed fashion of the time, was sure to be found. 
Driven forth from his parish by Spinola and his " Spanish 
dragons," he had sought no settled home, but had thence- 
forward led a wandering life, going to every place, far or 
near, where there were desolate people with no one to care 
for their soûls. He had long been a marked man, but a 
spécial providence seemed to watch over him, and hitherto 
he had always escaped his enemies, and reappeared to pray 
by the sick, bury the dead, and encourage the living. 

Martin's face lighted up with pleasure as he saw him 
coming. Before he served the lonely parish whence he 
had been expelled, and which he took because no other 
pastor could be found for it, he had lived near Tannenhof 
but he was seldom seen now by his old neighbours and 
friends, for though welcomed with delight, and each of his 
visits reckoned as an honour and a joy, his mission was not 
to those living in peace and plenty. 

He was a fair-haired, blue-eyed young man of perhaps 
six or seven-and-twenty, with a look of quiet, steadfast 
joyfulness, as if he had some inward spring of glad hope 
and confidence which filled him with childlike trust He 
was walking beside a horseman armed, but more lightly 
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than was usual in those times, with long, light hair curlîng 
at the ends over his collar, a direct, frank, penetrating look, 
and a noble and distinguished air which struck Martin at 
once, as did the strength and beauty of the animal which 
he rode. " A goodly pair indeed," thought the boy. 

" Why hère is Dorner's Martin," said the young minister, 
in much surprise ; " Domer of that Tannenhof of which I 
was but now speaking, and ? " 

He looked inquiringly at Theresa, but Martin only said— 

" Yes, as you see. We are on our way home, and took 
by the forest, since I heard this morning in Alsdorf that there 
are riders about the roads and none knows who they be." 

" My party, doubtless," said the cavalier to Faber, with 
a smile. " I fear they will spend the night in search of 



me." 



" Had I known they were your men I need scarce hâve 
feared, noble sir," said Martin, looking up at the speaker. 

" And whence come you, Martin ? " asked Faber, as they 
moved on, Shag leading the way as at home in the labryinth 
of paths. 

" From Mûhlbach." 

" From Miihlbach ! " repeated Faber. " What took you 
to that stricken place ? No soûl is left alive there." 

" There was something I had to seek," answered the lad, 
with a look towards Theresa — and seeing that she was out 
of earshot, and took no heed of what was passing, he 
related in a low voice ail that he knew of her story. 
Both his listeners were visibly moved. 
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" God help her and her sister ! " said Faber, with deep 
pity, **and the land too! In the last week I hâve seen 
Neustadt, late a fair city, tumed into min, pillaged and 
burned, and Haldenwald, a poor little village, sacked again 
for the twenty-eighth time in two years. In one house a 
whole family lay dead of pestilence and famine — some yet 
had the grass in their mouths by which they had sought to 
still their hunger; and the starving dogs — " he stopped 
with a shudder at the recollection of what he had seen. 

" Take heart, good Pfarrer," said the cavalier, looking 
down upon him and laying his hand on his shoulder with 
a friendly, earnest encouragement ; " God's mill may seem 
to thèse sad eyes of ours to grind but slowly, yet He 
watches it. And surely there must be some great future 
in store for this our poor land, since it is worthy to be 
passed through such a furnace of affliction." 

** True, noble sir, and the darkness is no darkness with 
Him; I thank you for reminding me of it," answered 
Faber, the shadow passing from his face and its usual 
sweet and steadfast expression returning. " Our times are 
are in His hand. Martin, this noble gentleman was on his 
way with a party of his foUowers to Burg Aarberg, but 
the chase tempted them, and in the beat of it they scattered, 
and he lost himself in the forest It were not well that he 
went alone so far as Burg Aarberg this evening, and I made 
bold to offer him a night's lodging at Tannenhof, whose 
doors are ever open to any who need shelter." 

" Yes, surely ; my uncle will be right glad," said Martin ; 
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"and I will see myself to your horse^ fair sir," he added, 
looking with great admiration at the charger. "It is 
seldom one has the chance of grooming so noble a 
beast." 

The rider smiled and patted his horse's neck. 

" Auster and his master might hâve spent the nîght in 
the forest but for meeting with you, good Pfarrer, whose 
name I hâve yet to leam, and you, my lad ; and though 
we hâve had worse lodgings than moss and trees, yet am I 
not sorry to profit by your good offer. Now let me leam 
to whom I am indebted." 

'* This youth is Martin Dbrner, nephew of the worthy 
owner of Tannenhof, my very good friend," said the young 
minister; "and I am Johannes Schmidt or Faber; you 
need not to be told that it is common among us pastors 
and men of letters, with which last assuredly I dare not 
count myself, to translate our names into Latin or Greek." 

"Faber!" repeated the rider, with a look of surprise 
and pleasure, " truly I know that name well, and hâve 
heard much of him who bears it; many good amis 
hath that smith forged for his Master, and glad am I to 
know him. I could hâve no guide so welcome or so sure 
for soûl or body as the Wander-pfarrer, Johannes Faber ! " 

The fair face of the young man coloured deeply ; there 
was something of kind, glad récognition that they were 
fellow-labourers in a great cause, in the tone of his com- 
panion which gave him keen pleasure, unmixed with a 
shade of vanity. Martin was eager to know who it was 
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that addressed Faber thus ; but gracious and even brotherly 
as the stranger*s demeanour was, it yet had something 
princely and commanding, which forbade any questions ; and 
though Martin examined his armour and the trappings of 
his steed with the closest attention, wondering more and 
more who this guest was whom he was conducting to 
Tannenhof, he could only discover that he belonged to the 
Gotha'schen troops, by the colour of his scarf, and guess 
from his bearing and whole air that he must be a gentle- 
man of high rank. Faber gave him no title, and when 
Martin whispered eagerly, "Know you his name?" he 
answered, " Perchance he will tell it later." And just then 
the horseman began to ask Martin about the condition of 
this part of the country, and whether the woods were safe 
about Tannenhof, and smiled kindly when the lad's first 
embarrassed answers became ready and eager as he spoke 
of the forest, and the wild créatures which made it their 
home. 

" It is clear you love bird and beast," he said, " and 
know how to deal with them." 

" They are such friendly things, noble lord," answered 
Martin, looking up very eamestly, as if pleading their 
cause. "We make them look on us as foes, and then 
indeed they turn against us, but if man wished them truly 
well, they would deal well by him also." 

" I hâve heard of a good man in Italy whom the Roman 
communion count not wrong as a saint, if by saint we 
mean a holy man, and he so loved ail things, man and 
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beast, that a fierce robber repented him of hîs ways at the 
bidding of this Francis, and grew a good citizen, and a 
wild wolf which had ravaged the country side followed him 
home tame and gentle." 

" And what did he do with it ? Did others believe it 
nied its past ways, and was tamed, or did they drive it 
back to the woods by their hard usage ? " asked Martin 
eagerly. 

" Ah, nîy lad, thou hast touched a true note there," said 
the stranger, looking with interest at the boy's face, now 
alight with intelligence and interest. " Too often it is in- 
deed thus with the repentant sinner, but good Francis 
knew that the path must be made easy for steps little used 
to tread in narrow ways, and he caused his fellow towns- 
men in fair Assisi to serve a daily ration to Ser Lupo, as 
ihey called the beast, not enough indeed to pamper and 
overheat him, but sufficient to keep him in health, and 
satisfy a reasonable hunger." 

" That was well," said Martin, evidently meditating over 
what he had just heard, and then he exclaimed abruptly, 
" If one like you had not told me this taie, noble sir, I had 
scarce believed it, for if there be an evil beast at ail, surely 
it is a wolf. He is skulking, and treacherous, and greedy, 
and stupid too. Now a fox has Avits, and may be tamed, 
but a wolf — . HoweVer the good man had the secret to 
find out something not amiss, even in a wolf; I am glad 
to know that." 

" We should be near your uncle's farm," said his com- 
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panîon, presently ; " yonder dog trots on in front, and never 
once looks back, and the klepper follows unguided, for the 
girl scarce holds the bridle." 

" Yes, sir ; but they hâve needed no guidance ail the 
way home ; they came by thèse paths this moming, and ' 
Flink and Shag never forget a road along which they hâve 
gone. Thèse kleppers, which are often tumed loose on the 
moors, or in the woods, are not like stall-fed beasts, which 
hâve no sensé, having no call to use it, and trust altogether 
in man. I doubt if your charger would fare half as well as 
Shag, or make so good a fight for life were wolves to attack 
it, if both were turned loose to fend for themselves, though 
this be such a noble créature," and Martin caressed the 
tall horse with loving admiration. 

Faber had gone forward some time before, to walk by 
Theresa, and say some kind words to her; but he got 
small response, and she seemed almost to resent his 
addressing her, either because *she felt it a liberty on his 
part, or because it brcke in upon her thoughts. However, 
he continued to walk by her pony, though in silence, 
missing, Dame Martha would hâve said, an opportunity for 
speaking profitably to the girl ; but Faber knew more about 
troubled hearts than did the Bàuerin, and sometimes held 
his peace when others, who meant to heal, wounded afresh 

by words. 

" There is Tannenhof, our farm, my lord," said Martin, 
as they came out on the ridge of the low hills in which 
lay the narrow little valley, with its rich green meadows 

G 
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in its lap, and its ploughed fields lying on the slcpes, 
while the farm stood in its substantial comfoit just below. 
The stranger drew rein, and gazed downwards for some 
minutes, and Martin saw with surprise that his eyes 
glistened, as if with tears. 

" Soothly,*' he said to Faber, who had stepped back to 
his side, " I knew not that in ail our poor fatherland there 
yet was to be found a spot so crowned with peace as this. 
Why, 'tis a little paradise ; it looks as if neither sin nor 
sorrow had entered it Truly your lines are set in pleasant 
places, dwellers in Tannenhof. God be thanked for so 
sweet a sight, and keep it for long days as it is now." Ar.d 
then, seeing Martin's pleased surprise at such praise, " My 
lad, I hâve travelled far and wide in our land of late, and 
elsewhere I hâve been heart sickened by the sight of towns 
and villages scathed by fire and wasted with famine ; of 
ground where the curse is corne again, so that it brings 
forth nought but thorns and thistles. Hère, at last, is a spot 
where the spoilér has never come, and a blessing rests 
visibly on man's honest labour. I thank you for bringing 
me hither, good friends." 





CHAPTER VI. 

" Then the great knight, the darling of the court, 
Loved of the lovelies^ into that rude hall 
Stept with ail grâce, and not with half disdain 
Hid under grâce, as in a smaller time, 
But kindly man moving amid his kind." 

— Tennyson. 

|HERESA'S retum created by no means the same 
interest as her first arrivai. Then she had been 
a kind of heroine ; now she was looked on as 
little more than a naughty, froward girl, who had given a 
great deal of trouble and anxiety in a very ungrateful way, 
and Dore could not but resent that carryîng off of her 
Sunday gown, especially when she saw how very far it was 
from being the better for the long walk to Miihlbach. But 
at her first angry little speech, conveying a suggestion that 
Theresa had meant to purloin the clothes, the girl first 
turned a totally uncomprehending look upon her, and 
then her large eycs flashed and glowed with such angry 
disdain that the startled Dore afterwards declared to her 
betrothed, Klaus, the fire leaped out of them at her, till 
she was ready to run away. Theresa found her own 

O 1 
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clothes neatly washed and mended, and would not rest 
until she had torn off Dore's, and resumed her own. They 
made a curious change in hei, rathei puzzling to those 
of the household who had leisure to notice it, for worn and 
mended as they were, they fitted hei slim tall figure, and 
were of quite another eut and fashion to the rustic gar- 
ments of Rosel or Dore, who looked roundei and plumper, 
rosier and more countrified than ever when seen beside the 
stranger ; but no one had much time to think about her 
when Martin was disoovered to hâve brought back Faber, 
and a knightly stranger as well as the fugitive. The con- 
séquent bustle spared her an embarrassing réception froih 
Dame Martha, who for the time forgot the wrath which she 
had been nursing, and, like ail the rest, was taken up by 
the joyful excitement of a visit from the beloved Faber, 
and the interest called forth by the sight of a cavalier wear- 
ing the deai and well-known Gotha colours, who doubtless 
could give the very last public news, and perhaps had even 
lately seen Duke Ernst, or his brother Bernhard of Weimar, 
the Bayard of the Thirty Years' War, whose splendid deeds 
. wrung a reluctant admiration even from the Imperialists, 
and were on every tongue. Dorner received the young 
minister as a loved and honoured guest and friend, and 
the stranger noble with frank, respectful courtesy, and the 
supper table was rapidly spread with the best fare which 
the farmhouse could produce, a gcjdly meal, telling of 
rustic plenty and of peace ; and the visitor looked round 
him, after Dorner had reverently spoken a blessing, which 
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was no empty form, over the food, and ail had sat down, 
with the same sort of pleasure and surprise as he had 
shown when first the view of the green valley and the farm- 
stead had stnick his eye. 

His glance travelled along the board, with the labour ers 
on one side, the women on the other, Dame Martha pre- 
siding as a careful and watchful hous£ mother at one end, 
and the sun-burned, cheerful-faced Domer, with his little 
boy beside him, at the other, and he said to Faber, who sat 
next him — 

" Once more my very heart leaps within me to see such 
a goodly sight In few places, even though it were a castle, 
hâve I seen such. Scarce anywhere hâve there been set 
forth such bowls of milk as stand along this board 
Almost everywhere around Wiirzburg, and in the Rhine 
lands, the cattle hâve been stolen, or hâve died of a sore 
disease, never before known in the country, and neither 
rich nor pooi, sick nor well, hâve tasted a drop of milk for 
months." 

He rejected the country wine and the béer offered him, in 
favour of a bowl of the fresh rich milk of which he spoke, 
and drank it with genuine satisfaction, to the delight of 
Rosel, whose évident pride and pleasure made him say, 
smiling kindly — 

^ Yonder is the dairy-maid, I think, and I warrant a 
right good and active one. And how fares Brindle, my 
lass ? " 

"My noble lord, how hâve you heard of Brindle?* 
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asked the astonîshed Borner, while a smothered laugh of 
amusement and wonder ran down the double Une of 
listeners. 

Martin had grown as red as fire ; his blushes would hâve 
' betrayed him, even without the stranger's smiling glance, 
and he answered bashfully, growing hotter and hotter under 
ail the eyes turhed upon him, 

" I — I know not how it chanced, but I told this noble 
gentleman how that Brindle had been sick, and how we 
treated her." 

The laugh grew irrépressible, and men and maids nudged 
and kicked each other under the table at the notion of 
Martin's talking to this princely visitor about Brindle, but 
it was hushed as he went on speaking, with a kind, ^a- 
couraging look at the embarrassed lad ; but addressing 
Dorner — 

" And I hâve to thank your nephew, my good host, for 
telling me of a remedy for this sickness which rages among 
the herds this year, and is more fatal, if that can be, even 
than the hand of the spoiler. I shall be doubly welcomed 
home bearing the good news that it may be cured." 

Every one was longing to ask what "home" might 
mean, and what city or castle owned this gracious lord ; 
but as Dorner refrained from anything like an inquiry, no 
one else ventured to suggest one. Perhaps Dorner would 
hâve been quite as wilHng to put the question as any of 
his hinds or maids, but he held it as discourteous to put 
any question > to a guest as to his name or destination, 
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especially in thèse days. Had he worn the hated colours 
of Spinola, "the poisoner of the Palatinate," or of the 
King of Hungary, Dorner would hâve shown the same 
courtesy and the same forbearance, though he might in that 
case hâve found it difficult to enforce them on his household. 

He held it, however, no breach of hospitality to ask for 
public news, and indeed his guest seemed desirous to make 
some retum for the hospitaUty which he was enjoying, by 
speaking of things which he knew would interest ail pré- 
sent, and though chiefly addressing Dame Martha, as 
mistress of the house, with a courtesy not lost upon her, he 
had the art of making each one feel as il he or she were 
included in the conversation, and now encouraging one, 
now another to join in it, until, if less noisy, it was almost 
as easy as on ordinary occasions. 

" You say truly, mine host," he replied, to a question 
from Dorner. " Nôrdlingen has undone ail the work of 
Breitenfeld, and Duke Bernhard's duchy of Franconia has 
been swallowed up in the crash. But Bernhard lives," and 
hère a proud and joyful smile flashed over his face, ** and 
so his enemies will learn ère long." 

"And the good Duke Ernst, what of him, my lord ?" 

" Why he has met with hard reverses, and has had to find 
his way back to Gotha, where indeed his subjects hâve sore 
need of him. Ah, my men," and he looked around the 
board, " you scarcely can guess how greatly favoured is this 
little corner of Germany. As we came along I was telling 
this good minister hère of far other sights, and he too spolie 
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of some which he had seen of late, that chilled the blood of 
him that beheld ihem ; but we will not speak of them now. 
May Max of Bavaria or Spinola, with his Spanish hordes, 
/resh from their bloody work in the Netherlands, never 
corne hither/' 

" Amen ! " said Dorner, and there was . sort of écho of 
the word ail along the table from every mouiii but Theresa's. 
She had scarcely foUowed what was said until Dorner's next 
words, which at once roused her attention. 

" You know, my lord, that a wandering troop who would 
seem to hâve been the godless and lawless régiment called 
the Red Devils — free lances who were once in Tilly's pay, 
or the Frieslander's, and who found even such discipline as 
their's, Heaven save the mark ! too strict — hâve passed 
within a few miles of us not long since, yet found us not, 
thanks to God's grâce, and to the wild forest, and moor, and 
marsh which He has set between us and other places," said 
the farmer. 

" Do you think, noble sir, they are yet in thèse parts ? " 
asked one of the men. " Had they corne from the west 
instead of by Miihlbach they would perchance hâve lit on 
the road ieading to Alsdorf, for there is a road by which 
they could march, though hard to find, since it crosses 
what we call in thèse parts the Bittern's Marsh." 

" Hâve no fear of that, good fellow. They met troops 
who fell upon them and drove them far eastward." 

" Did they ! Did they ! May ail the saints bless those 
troops 1 But oh, where then ^** 
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Theresa stopped short in the dead silence whieh folle wed 
her involuntary outcry, broken only by the stern and 
scandalized, " Maiden ! " which escaped from Dame Martha. 

She had been perfectly uninterested by anything which 
had passed, until the name of those pitiless foes, who had 
fallen upon Mûhlbach, and wrecked her life with that of so 
many others, was spoken, and when she heard of their 
defeat she could not restrain that burst of exultation which 
had startled ail, and scandalized some. 

" The girl is a Papist, my lord ; we call not on those 
whom her sort call saints, though they were weak and 
simple flesh," said Dame Martha, severely and apolo- 
getically. "And Miihlbach was a Papist village, and no 
friend to the good cause." 

" It may be so, good dame," said her guest, calmly ; " but 
such foes as the Red Devils spare none ; true Ishmaelites 
are they, and smite, and slay, and plunder friend and foe 
alike wherever their path lies." 

" You know nought, sir, of whither they went, or if they 
had any Miihlbacher captive among them ? " asked Faber, 
understanding and completing Theresa's broken question, 
and meeting in return a look of such passionate thanks as 
fairly startled him. " This girl is like a flash of wild fire," 
he thought. 

" No, that I cannot say. They were about to fall on a 
lonely village in the Eschthal when we surprised them 
having seen the stir from the heights overhead, and came 
down at a gallop on them unawares, and so scattered and 
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drove them headlong out of the vale, sla3nng not a 
few." 

" And who commanded the troops, my lord ? Was Duke 
Ernst there? Ah, thereindeed is one prince who remem- 
bers he is a German ! Would that John George of Saxony 
were such another ! " 

" Little good has friend or foe got out of the shifty 
Elector," said one of fhe men. 

" Duke Ernst commanded, good farmer ; and had he had 
ail his troops instead of only a small detachment the Red 
Devils had never plagued burgher or peasant again ! " 

" And you too were there, noble sir ? " asked Martin. 

" Surely,'' said the stranger, smiling ; " and never shall I 
forgot how, when we rode back to the village, the women 
gathered round us, and made as if they would hâve kissed 
our very feet, and wept as they held up their little ones, and 
bade them ever pray for those who had saved them : and 
the men stood by, scarce less moved. There was no pastor 
in that lonely place, but we had a thanksgiving under God's 
sky, and never heard I our Luther's noble hymn rise more 
joyfully." I 

"With your leave, dear sir, we will sing it to-night," 
said Dorner. 

" No pastor, said you, my lord ? " Faber asked. 

" None, since their old minister died, and no one could 
be found to replace him ; but I think they will see the 
Wanderpfarrer one of thèse days," was the smiling answer. 
" Do you fare better hère, Master Dorner ? " 
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" Scarcely, noble sir. Our pastor is old and weak, and 
can hardly get abroad for the Sabbath, let alone other times ; 
but we fare far better than in many places, where there 
would be no one to comfort the dying, or bury the dead, 
or christen the babes, — nor marry man and maid," added 
Domer, with a merry glance at his household, " were it net 
for our Wanderpfarrer hère." 

" And how is it for schoolkeeping ? " 

" Alas, my lord, ill indeed ! The former master was a 
wise and godly man ; but the présent is a losel tailor, who 
plies his trade and teaches the children at the same time, 
and though he can sing ail the idle songs of his craft, 
neither hymn norjsilm can he teach his scholars. And 
instead of Bible-histories he tells them light-minded taies of 
his wanderjahre, and lies until the very Windows rattle." 

The honest farmer was unusually moved as he spoke. 

" How ! the tender children are left to such guiding as 
this ? It speaks ill for the community." 

" They are poor, even hère, my lord ; and then this man 
has friends in the village, otherwise some one might bc 
found who would gladly help to pay for a better teach er. 
And now there is no central rule — none to appeal to. AU 
do as seems well in their own eyes." 

** Alas ! yes. But you do not entrust thèse young ones to 
such hands ? " 

" No, my lord, not I," said Borner, following his guest's 
glance around the table, where sat ail the children of the 
patriarchal household, from Dorner's own little lad to the: 
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twelve-year old son of his head man, with some four or five 
white-headed ruddy boys and girls belonging to the other 
labourers, of ail âges between them. "Martin keeps 
school in wintertime ; and they learn ail that their heads 
can hold, or he teach, and he puts his heart into it and 
makes them heed ; the lad has had schooling, thanks to the 
late master and Faber there, who was our neighbour until 
he felt himself called to bear the word of life to them that 
were perishing, and no man caring for their soûls. Ay, 
Martin has learned somewhat." 

" You should be a schoolmaster, my boy," said the guest, 
turning to Martin, who coloured deeply, and said in a low^ 
voice — 

" I would it could be so, my lord ; it might hâve been at 
another time, but now how should I study ? " 

" True, every man is turning soldier, for one reason or 
other ; yet surely you might be sent to Erfurt ? You hâve 
no désire for a soldier's life then, my boy ? It is rare row, 
and at your âge too." 

" No, noble sir, none," said Martin, meeting the steady 
look bent on him frankly, though half afraid that he was 
suspected of hanging back in cowardly fashion. " I would 
not take the life which I could never give back, even from 
a beast, if I could help it, much less of a man like myself, 
imless I had to défend one weaker from him." 

" Would you not fîght then under a leader like Duke 
Bernhard for land and faith ? " 

Everybody was silent, waiting for an answer which 
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ît was hard for a bashful boy to speak out before them 
aU. 

" My lord, if I saw ill being donc, and a woman or child 
ill used and in need of an arm to strike for them, I would 
do my best ; but if I am not plainly called to fight, I would 
not willingly lift my hand against those who are of my own 
blood and tongue." 

" Happy are those who can choose, good lad," said the 
guest, sighing ; " and we need pastors and schoolmasters as 
much as soldiers. It may be that you will liave your wish, 
and do good work yet" 

Theresa looked from one to the other with a flash in her 
eyes which spoke of measureless disdain for Martin's peace- 
ful sentiments. 

The meal had long ended> and yet they still sat talking 
and listening ; she was the only one who wearied of the 
conversation. To her, in her sick-hearted impatience, it 
seemed endless, and even when they rose, and she was hop- 
ing to slip away to darkness and silence, she found that the 
household were preparing for evening worship. Uncertain 
what strange cérémonies Lutherans might indulge in, she 
sat boit upright, with wide open, startled eyes; but her 
attention was arrested, and her alarm relieved, by the 
révèrent earnestness of Faber, as he began to read from the 
great Bible, a heavy volume, the chief household treasure, 
usually concealed in the seat of Dame Martha's leathern 
chair, as the safest hiding-place in the dwelling. Frayer 
followed, such a prayer for help, and comfort, and faith as 
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thrilled every heart there, and soothed even Theresa's, brim- 
ful of rébellion and despair as it was. She did not know it, 
but the young minister was especially thinking of her, poor 
waif and stray, ail that was left of Miihlbach. Luther's 
hymn rose up from every voice but hers, and even her sick 
spirit felt the power of that full and fervent strain, in which 
the rich ténor of the guest blended in tones exquisitely cul- 
tivated with the deep bass of the farmer and his men, and 
the trebles of the women. "Ein fester burg" — a sure 
stronghold ! For that night, at ail events, every member of 
the household felt the mighty support of that confidence, 
and slept without fear. 

Theresa found herself sent to a little closct of a room, 
with scant ceremony, by Dore, who unanimously with Rosel 
had declined to let her share their garret, a sentiment too 
sympathetic to Dame Martha for her to make any objection. 
Solitude was only too welcome to Theresa, and the change 
of room too utterly indiffèrent to her for any curiosity to be 
awakened by it, though Dore was burning to tell her its 
cause, and was quite vexed that her hints dropped unheeded. 
Sleep came less quickly on this night than the last to the 
wanderer ; she heard the owls hooting to each other în the 
oak tree out into whose great arms her window looked, and 
Flink barking at a fox which was prowling past, and ail the 
other dogs responding, and then Dorner and Faber respect- 
fully accompanying the strange noble to his room, and re- 
tiring again ; but long after they were gone she could hear a 
murmur which made her suppose he had a companion, 
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though she distinguished no words. Her little closet was 
adjoining his chamber, and she wondered with whom he 
was conversing. By-and-by she caught a sentence, more 
eamestly spoken than the rest ; he was repeating the thought 
which he had expressed in the forest " Alas ! " she heard 
him exclaim, " Thou knowest that to our darkened eyes 
Thy mîll-stones grind over slowly : we believe, but help 
Thou our unbelief;" and then she thought he uttered a 
pétition for ail who had to rule in thèse distracted times. 
She distinguished no more, but she knew now that he was 
praying as men pray when their hearts are very fulL 

\Vhen she awoke the next day it was late. No one had 
disturbed her ; either they had forgotten- her, or let her hâve 
her sleep out Thé guest was gone ; Faber had accom- 
panied him to the hamlet of Alsdorf, where some of his 
people met him, after having vainly and anxiously sought 
him in the forest, and he had gone on to Aarberg, a castle 
some twenty miles off, where lived Graf Aarberg, and his 
wife, the Gràfin Ida, a distant cousin of the princely house 
of Gotha, and worthy of her lineage. It was said to be 
chiefly owing to her influence that her husband had shown 
himself a staunch adhèrent of the Reformed cause, through 
good and ill, since by natiu^e he was weak and easily swayed, 
and not a man likely to endure a long period of ill fortune. 
Faber had retumed just before Theresa entered the room 
where they had ail supped, and was speaking to Domer. 
She stood uncertain where to go, or what to do next, and 
they did not perceive her. She heard Domer say — 
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" A most noble and fair gentleman. Hâve you no guess 
as to his name ? " 

" I need not to guess it," answered the young minister, 
with a smile, * for I knew him at once ; he is no man to 
be forgotten, though one may hâve seen him but once, and 
that not nigh ; but since he was not pleased to name him- 
self, it befitted not me to proclaim his degree." 

" Who then " began Dorner ; and Martin, who had 

hitherto listened silently, exclaimed — 

" There is but one man so gentle and so princely in ail 
the land ! Surely I guess not amiss ?" 

" Why, lad, whom dost thou mean ? " said his uncle. 

" Ay, Martin lad, I see thou knov/st him now, and well 
do thy words fit him ; gentle and princely is he indeed, 
as you ail hâve seen. Yes, Master Dorner, it was Duke 
Ernst the Godly whom we brought home to Tannenhof last 
night." 




CHAPTER VIL 



" But let the ungentle spirit leam from hence 
A small unkindness is a great offence. " 

— H. More. 




T was late autumn when Pfarrer Faber brought 
Duke Ernst to Tannenhof, and March was ended 
before he camp again. The winter had beeh a 
hard one, but the deep snow which blocked ail the paths, 
and lay in drifts far higher than a man's head along the 
fences, and loaded the plumy boughs of the old fir-trees of 
Tannenhof, ensured some months of peace and safety to 
the countryside. Those snowy, freezing months had been 
a hard time to the wild animais, and many had doubtless 
perished; the roe deer, forgetting their timid caution in 
their hunger, came to nibble the hay stacks in the farmyard, 
and Martin would not let the dogs be loose at night lest 
they should drive them away. The wolves were heard 
howling through the darkness, and leapmg up at the Win- 
dows of the well-closed stables, causing the cattle and 
horses within no small alarm : tracks of wild animais and 
birds were seen ail over thç snow ; birds came by hundreds 
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to seek for food near the farm. Rows of starlings and 
daws perched on the fences, expectant of Martin's dai!y 
dole, and chilly little titmice, sparrows and finches 
crowded into the boxes full of hay which he put up for 
them to shelter in at night. Fear seemed forgotten by bird 
and beast, so pressed were they by hunger. Only the 
foxes and martens and wild cats fared well in this winter- 
tide, chasing abundance of prey, too eager for food, or 
too weak to escape them. The household of Tannenhof 
could do littie out-of-door work for many a long week, but 
there was always wood to eut, the cattle to look to, and 
tools to mend for the men, while the women had their 
household work, the poultry to tend, their spinning, 
knitting, and daming, and in the evening Martin held 
school for the children, who by day had been plunging in 
the snow drifts, pelting one another, sliding on the frozen 
stream, or flying down the snow slopes on their rude little 
sledges, which were at the bottom in a moment, and then 
had to be dragged ail the way up again by their rosy, 
glowing, shouting owners. Several of the farm men joined 
Martin's class too, receiving of course différent instruction 
from the children, but not too proud to learn to read 
and Write from the boy, with his gentle, kindly ways, and 
clear and patient instructipns ; and then ail ended with 
family worship, after which the two married labourers and 
their familles withdrew across the yard to the little cottages 
which belonged to them, and which their grandfathers 
had occupied before them, for the Dorners and their 
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dependents haxi lived for over a hundred years on this 
spot, one génération after another, some of the members 
going out into the world, and settling elsewhere, or finding 
work at Alsdorf; but the eldest son, and some of the 
farm-men continuing to dwell just where and as their 
forefathers had donc. Tannenhof seemed scarcely more 
the property of Borner than it did of Jacob MûUer, and 
Wilhelm Barthel, and Klaus Schweichel, whose whole 
Hves, like that of their fathers before thçm, were centred 
in it and its welfare. In working for Domer they were 
also working for themselves and each other. 

The old and the sick suffered in Alsdorf that wînter, but 
those who were young and well were exhilarated and 
braced by the hard weather. To the sick and poor in 
the village Domer sent libéral supplies of wood, and when 
bread was baked, a goodly share was sent to the houses 
where it was known to run short, though it was no easy 
matter to get to the village through the snow which 
blocked up the way almost as soon as one was cleared. 

No one in Alsdorf, or the district around, whether well 
or ill, wished the winter over, for the impassable state of 
the roads meant security to ail who stayed at home : the 
troops were in winter quarters, and marauders could 
not sweep the country. With spring, danger would be 
afoot again in ail directions, known and unknown. 

It was a terrible winter, however, to less favoured spots 
than Tannenhof; where war and sickness had wasted 
and weakened there was neither means nor energy 
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to resist it, and hundreds died from cold and want in 
Thuringia alone. The few who tried to help them were 
almost broken down by the extent of the piteous want and 
misery which they had no power to relieve. Duke Ernst 
was spending himself, and ail the resources which he could 
command, in order to help his people, and yet even in 
Gotha, the most favoured perhaps of ail the German 
principalities, the need was very sore. Elsewhere, in 
lonely places, or in spots where no one cared for what 
the peasants endured, or in towns and villages where 
Spanish soldiers or Croats were quartered, the suffering was 
such as to make m en mad with despair and recklessness. 
Some declared that there could be no God, or He would 
never permit such cruelties ; others that He had deserted 
them for their sins, and left the land to perish ; and wild 
sects began to spring up, and the hard doctrines of Calvin 
took the place of Luther^s génial and scriptural teaching. 
It was among folk thus desperate that the Wanderpfarrer 
had spent the winter, grieved alike by the suffering which 
he could do so little to relieve, that a less brave and 
loving heart would hâve scarcely thought it worth while to 
do anything at ail, and by the blasphemy which he hardly 
could wonder at. 

He had been in constant danger, too, for a Protestant 
pastor venturing where Spanish troops were quartered 
could only expect death in some slow, cruel shape, such as 
only cold Spanish fanaticism could hâve devised. More 
than once he had been within a hair's breadth of capture as 
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he held a service by night, in a lonely barn or ccllar, or 
entered some house to baptize a child or to pray by the 
dying ; but if the Wanderpfarrer's foes were on the alert, 
so were his friends, and he was always wamed in time 
enough to make his escape, or had been hidden until the 
critical moment was passed. During three whole months 
he had remained in a place whence the pastor had been 
expelled, and so misused that he only lived a few days, his 
post being filled by a priest with soldiers whose business it 
was to drive the people to hear him. Faber heard of the 
desperate condition of thèse poor yillagers, and hastened 
to them, and for those months he had held his services 
undiscovered, though not unsuspected, disguised as a 
miller's man, working by day at the mill, and sometimes 
serving the very soldiers who were seeking him, and by 
night going from house to house, with brave and cheerful 
words of comfort and encouragement, and with fervent 
prayer. Every man, woman and child in the district knew 
that he was living among them, and that the soldiers would 
murder any one who was detected in sheltering him ; 
moreover, a reward large enough to be a great temptation 
in their poverty was offered for his appréhension, yet no 
Word ever was breathed that could put his enemies on his 
track. Young and old combined to protect the Wander- 
pfarrer, and the proofs of gruteful love which he received 
on ail sides upheld and cheered him. But five months of 
this kind of life had left their mark upon him, and he 
looked oldened and careworn, though his sweet and 
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courageous expression had heightened rather than dimin- 
ished when he retumed to Tannenhof at the end of March 
to see how ail fared there. 

A warm wind and gentle rain had melted the snow, and 
sent the Bôsenbach rushing, full to the brim, through the 
narrow valley, on whose slopes white patches of snow yct 
lay in shady places, calling for more, as the country people 
said, in their belief that as long as any lay unmelted it 
foreboded another fall of the white flakes. The frost was 
scarcçly out of the ground, but Dorner's oxen were plough- 
ing on the slopes, and the autumn-planted wheat was 
beginning to show its tender bright green blades. In the 
upper part of the Thuringîan forest, where farras had been 
established, corn grew but indifferently, and great part of 
Dorner's prosperity arose from his owning ground where it 
flourished. Elsewhere he had rye, flax, and tumips; 
potatoes were not yet a common crop in Germany, though 
the Netherlanders had long had them in use, and they were 
largely planted in Burgundy. March was a busy time, 
especially after such a winter, for ail the damage done by 
snow and frost had to be repaired and got through as well 
as the usual spring work. One man wâs mending a fence, 
broken down by the weight of the snow, and by the wild 
animais; another was examining the roof of the stables, 
which had likewise suffered from weather; Dorner and a 
second were ploughing, and the girl Rosel was retuming to 
the house with an empty basket, as if she had been carry- 
îng provisions to them. 
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She cried out with joy at the sight of Faber, leaning on 
a gâte, with a kind of weary pleasure in looking round 
him at the busy scène unnoticed. For some minutes he 
had been thus observing the cows drinking at a trough in 
the yard ; the calves, who instead of going into their pen 
obediently, as they had done every day for a week past, 
seemed seized by a sudden spirit of freakishness, erected 
their tails and galloped wildly round and round the yard \ 
Dore, taking in linen which had been spread out to bleach, 
with two or three children, among whom was Dorner*s 
Hanslein, helping and hindering, and slyly pelting the 
yeliow-legged ducks, under pretence of driving them off 
the bleaching-grpund, while Dore shrilly scolded both 
ducks and children, equally unheeded by either. The farm- 
house had its Windows open to let in sun and wind ; beds 
and sheets hung from the upper ones to air. Faber could 
not look at it enough. He tumed, however, at IloseFs 
exclamation — 

" Ay, hère I am once more, and I need not ask whether 
ail has gone well since I went. A goodly sight ! So none 
hâve let or hindered you ail thèse months ? " 

"None, sir; no one has been near us, good or bad, 
since your révérence and Duke Ernst were hère. To 
think that we had the Duke himself as guest ! " said Rosel, 
for the wonder and excitement caused by the discovery of^ 
who the visitor had been had lasted through half a year 
undiminished, especially as nothing of interest had occurred 
sinbe. " But indeed I told Dore from the first that he was 
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no common man, and that she can testify if you will ask 
her." 

" I doubt it not," said Faber, smiling ; " it was not hard 
to see. And your other guest, the poor damsel from 
Miihlbach, what of her ? " 

Faber had thought more than once of Theresa, amid ail 
his overwhelming occupations, and of the swift, éloquent 
look which she had given him when he asked the question 
which he divined she was longing to put Rosel's face 
clouded, and a pout came on her lips, as she answered — 

"Oh, of her there is nought of good to say, though 
Martin is ail on fire if one does not treat her like a 
princess ; he says * you ' to her, while * thou ' is good 
enough for Dore and me, and calls her Theresa, forsooth, 
as if Resi were not fine enough, and too fine for a beggar 
girl like her, and if he does but hear us call her Unke ot 
Seejungfer among ourselves, he makes as if we had spoken 
blasphemy." 

Rosel spoke in a highly injured tone. 

" And wherefore call you her newt and dragonfly ? " 

" Oh, your révérence. Dore said she was like a newt, but 
I said she was just like a seejungfer, she is so long and 
lank and dark, and moves either not at ail, but sits staring 
at nought, like a half-wit, or stirs so suddenly that it minds 
one of those Aies which we call seejungfers; they skim 
over the little mère in the woods, and I know they sting, 
though Martin will hâve it they be harmless." 

Faber srailed in spite of himself as he recognized a 
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certain justice in the comparison of the thin, brown girl, 
with her silent and rapid movement, to those slender, dark 
dragon-flies to which the country people gave the name of 
" Lake Maidens." 

" And how does she take thèse pretty names ? " 

" She does not take them at ail," said Rosel, her round 
face growing sulky ; " she makes as though she hears not, 
or else curls her lips, thus — nay, I cannot do it — and she 
scarce speaks once a day." 

" Truly, I scarcely marvel at it," said Faber, drily ; and 
RoseFs colour grew even deeper than usual. 

" But, your révérence," she remonstrated, " it wearies 
one's patience out to see her mope thus, and hold herself 
above us ail, and know not how to give back an honest 
joke. She has ail that heart can désire, and as the Bâuerin 
says, it is downright ungrateful to fret and worry about 
what cannot be helped. She has been hère six months, 
or nigh thereupon, and is just as dull and moping as ever ! 
It is time she left off her foolish fretting, as we often tell 
her. But she is no Thuringian, and never will be. I never 
did like strangers." ' 

" When Tannenhof is burned and sacked, and you home- 
less " 

" Ah, Herr Je ! do not say such things, dear sir ! " 

" If any give you shelter, I hope you may be called by 
gentler names and treated in gentler ways than it seems is 
this poor girl," concluded Faber, quietly. 

Rosel pouted more visibly and muttered something 
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about not being like either toad or newt Faber could 
casily believe that Theresa had no easy time of it among 
thèse blunt folks, accustomed to speak their mînds, and 
jest without any considération for more sensitive spirits. 
Either his rcbuke, or some prick of conscience so niffled 
the tempcr of Rosel that she let him go alone to find 
Dame Martha, though her impulse had first been to pro- 
claim his arrivai to every one within reach. He paused 
for a minute at the door, and saw Dame Martha wîth a 
great basket of linen beside her, which she was mending, 
looking very stately in her great silver-rimmed spectacles» 
and her country cap, surmounted by three large bows of 
black cloth. In a window seat sat Theresa, her knitting 
dropped in her lap, her bail of wool stolen by a kitten, and 
that far away, lost look in her eyes, as if ske were listening 
for and expecting something which absorbed her entirely, 
that Rosel had spoken of so contemptuously. Faber 
understood it better, and it struck him as infinitely pathetic 
She had grown, and her height made her slenderness more 
perceptible ; her dress was dark, her skin brown ; there 
was not a tint of colour about her. She was not the 
splendid green and golden dragon-fly, but the obscure lake 
maiden, perhaps not without that sting which the peasantry 
falsely accused the insect of possessing. 

Faber heard Dame Martha speak to her without getting 
any reply, and tell her a second time to go on knitting, 
with exactly the same resuit. Evidently the words had not 
reached her dreaming ear, but then the Bauerin's dis- 
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pleasure boiled over into one of those ratings which she 
did not spare her household 

" How long are you going to sit there pretending you 
do not hear, you idle jade?" she exclaimed, half-rising, 
and in tones tremulous with anger. " You are not worth 
your sait ! You eat our bread without so much as thanking 
us, and do not a single thing the livelong day to earn it I 
In your place I should think shame to live at other's cost, 
and sit thus with rny hands before me, like a lazy beggar 
lass ! '' 

Theresa had heard this time. She started up, light 
breaking from her dark eyes, her face flushed rosy red, 
startling Faber with a vision of possible future beauty. 

" You shall never say that again ! ** she cried in her 
clear, bell-like voice, as she stood upright as a young fir- 
tree, and quivering with indignation ; " I am going away. 
You hâve always wished it, I think, and now you shall 
hâve your will ! " 

She turned, and passed Faber so swiftly that he could 
not detain her ; she never so much as noticed him. He 
moved a step or two to see what would next be done by 
this impetuous lake maiden, and saw her stop as Martin 
rode up on Silbertrab, the white horse, which he had been 
taking to Alsdorf to be shod. He got down on seeing her 
stand irresolute, smitten by a sudden perception that she 
knew not where to go, and that the very clothes she 
wore were a gift. Do what she wpuld she must remain 
indebted for past kindness, and she was in a mood 
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just then to resent kindness from any one, especially from 
Martin. 

" You made me come hère I I would hâve stayed at 
Muhlbach ! " she cried, while Martin was dismounting 
leisurely. He let Silbertrab make his way alone to his 
stable. Borner, with true masculine blindless to féminine 
squabbles, had never noticed the dissensions which 
Theresa's coming had sown in his household, but Martin, 
who looked upon her as his peculiar charge, since he had 
recaptured her, ^as well aware of them, and racked his 
brains how to inspire the maids with some sensé of 
courtesy and generosity towards the stranger, and how to 
make her more conciliatory. He knew perfectly well as 
soon as he saw her that something had gone wrong, even 
without her exclamation. 

" Well," he said, " what is it now ? If Dore or Rosel 
has forgotten herself l'il take it in hand, but if it be 
grandmother, it would be of as much use to talk to her as 
to bid the Bôsenbach to run back to the hills instead of 
down to the sea." 

" She says — she says I eat the bread of idleness and 
beggary," cried the girl, throwing back her liead like an 
impetuous young coït. 

" You are very welcome to it, or anything else we hâve," 
said Martin composedly. " It is my uncle's bread, not 
hers " 

** I will not hâve such things said to me ! I will — I will 
go away." 
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"No, Theresa, you will not do that You are older 
now, and know that you cannot go back to Miihlbach, 
and it is hère that Ulrike will seek you if she cornes 
back." 

" Yes, yes, or would I ever hâve stayed at ail ! " 

" I know that ; you need not tell me," said Martin, and 
bis eyes — beautiful blue eyes, much darker in hue than 
those of most of bis countrymen — rested on the stormy 
countenance of the girl with an appeal lost on her. " But 
you see you must stay and make the best of us. Some of 
us wish you right well — my uncle, and I, and Flink." 

"Oh yes, Flink does," said Theresa, half scornfuUy, 
half assentingly, as the dog, hearing his name, pressed up 
to her side, and touched her hand with his cold black 
nose. " That is something. And so does Hanslein ; they 
hâve never taunted me, I think." 

" Nor uncle Martin." 

" No, nor you," she answered carelessly. 

" Then you must just take things quietly, and if you 
care about what grandmother says, why do you not learn to 
bake and milk ? It would be much better for you : the 
days would not seem to bave so many hours in them," he 
added, with the instinctive knowledge of her feelings 
which he seemed always to possess, however alien they 
were to his own. 

" Long ! every minute is an hour," she said, her hands 
dropping wearily. " I could die of them. They come 
and come, and every day I think something must happen, 
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but it never does ; one is just like another." There was 
indescribable despondency in her look and tone. " After 
ail, what does it matter — what does anything matter ? " 

"Why, what are you two plotting?" broke in the voice 
of Dorner, as he came up, cracking his long whip, and 
making both start. 

"Yes, uncle. Plotting that Theresa should leam ail 
things that country maidens know," said Martin, and she 
did not contradict him. On the contrary, she signed 
assent, and Dorner, well pleased, exclaimed — 

" That is right, my lass ; but toil not over much, for you 
are town-bred, and not used to our rough ways." 

She slipped away, and Dorner's attention was attracted 
by a voice very welcome and well known, and he hurried 
in to greet Faber. Dame Martin was looking grim. A 
twinge of conscience seized her on finding that Faber had 
overheard her rate Theresa, and it was with an unusual 
tone of apology that she explained how idle and froward 
the girl was ; how she gave no help in the household, and 
came very reluctantly when on Sundays Dorner gathered 
the family for religious instruction, and clung to her 
old superstitions. Faber listened silently, but when she 
paused he said with grave gentleness, " When the 
disciples of John were slow to see that in the Master's 
teaching was full light, had He not patience with their 
fond cleaving to their old ways, saying that one used to old 
wine is slow to drink of the new, holding that the old is 
better, seeing that he is used to it ? '' 
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" I thought not to hear such doctrine from your lips, 
Pfarrer," said the Bàuerin, angrily, though respect for both 
the man and his office restrained a more véhément protest. 

Faber said no more, for, while some of his fellow- 
ministers assumed quite as absolute a tone to the members 
of their flocks as ever did Roman Catholic priest, Faber 
shrank at ail times from compulsion, and could not feel 
that it befitted a man of his âge to rebuke a woman of 
Dame Martha's, and he was silent, with a grieved look, 
which spoke quite as plainly as words. He laboured so 
hard for peace, and instead, even among members of his 
own communion, everywhere he found a sword. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




** Like wildfire flashing everywhere. " 

— FoYs*/â Yams. 

AME MARTHA so thoroughly understood what 
Faber's silence contained, and was so uncom- 
fortable under it, that she was glad when 
Dorner's entrante and hearty greeting interrupted it, and 
gave her an opportunity to leave the room, under pretext 
of adding another dish to the evening meal, and seeing that 
his bed was prepared, and she would not listen when he 
assured her such préparations were needless. 

" Trouble not yourself, Bàuerin," he said ; " it is six 
weeks since I had a bed to sleep on, and the hardest pallet 
will seem to me a couch fit for a king." 

He spoke cheerily, but Dorner said, with concern — 

" Has it then gone so hard, my friend ? " and observed, 
as he had not yet done, the look of fatigue on the young 
niinister's face. 

" Less hard for me than those among whom I hâve 
been living," ansvvered Faber ; and the two fell into deep 
and anxious talk over the state of public affairs, and the 
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Reformed Church, split asunder by wretched divisions 
between Lutherans and Calvinists. 

" And now, when the Jesuits are gaining ground daily, 
and winning back whole provinces which had received the 
light, and when, if ever, we should pull together, we are 
ruining ourselves by our dissensions. Surely one might 
hâve thought that ail minor discords and différences would 
hâve dropped out of sight in face of the common enemy 
and the common need," Faber said, looking more dis- 
heartened than Domer had ever seen him. " It is true 
that the inner garment cannot be rent or divided, but to 
men's eyes the Church seems torn into many pièces by the 
hands of her own children. We are crueller to ourselves 
than ever were the troops of Tilly or the Spaniards." 

Theresa had entered unobserved. Martin's words, or 
those of Borner, must hâve moved her, for she had 
volunteered to help the maids to spread the board, an offer 
received by Dore with a laugh, not unkindly meant, but 
rude enough, and a retort from Rosel, who was evidently 
out of temper, that she could do her work without the 
Seejungfer to show her how. Faber's reproof rankled in 
her memory, and she felt very spiteful towards the girl who 
had brought it upon her. Theresa flushed hotly, and 
threw back her head with the gesture of disdain and 
indifférence which always angered Dame Martha and her 
maids, " behaving just as if she were a princess and they 
the dirt under her feet," Rosel observed to Dore, as 
Theresa went away ; and in fact it was this feeling on her 
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part, that they were too far below her to be worth her 
anger, and their instinctive perception that she did feel 
thus, which made them band together against her, though 
they were honest girls, who meant no real ill ; and if Rosel 
had a temper, and could sulk by the hour when annoyed, 
Dore was a good-humoured girl, and, as betrothed, and 
only waiting until the summer to marry, she had every 
right to feel herself the superior of the Miihlbach waif, 
whom Tannenhof sheltered out of charity. But somehow 
she could not feel so : and Rosel kept her in mind of this 
grievance by her constant irritation and fault-finding with 
whatever " Resi " did or did not do. 

For ail her haughty mien, Theresa's heart was very sore 
as she came into the room where the farmer and Faber 
were engrossed in discussion, and she was in a mood to 
take offence at the very first opportunity ; for, after ail, she 
was only an impetuous girl not sixteen years old, and 
unhappy enough to hâve excused her pétulance, even if 
she had not had some drops of fiery blood in her veins 
which made her puises beat a good deal faster than those 
of the good calm Germans among whom her lot seemed 
cast. Perhaps hers was the higher nature ; at ail events 
Martin felt it so, and became her slave accordingly, with 
the kind of doglike fidelity which natures like his do feel 
when they find their idéal, asking little or nothing in 
return, over-valuing what careless crumbs are flung to 
them, and content to lavish treasures of love and admira- 
tion, unthanked and overlooked. 
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She sât down and listened while Faber told of the 
misery worked by the French king and his minister in the 
Palatinate, of the obstinate stniggle still maintained by 
the Swedes, and of the studied fanatical cruelty displayed 
by the Spanish troops wherever they were led. That was 
the match needed to set Theresa aflame. She came 
forward and stood before the two surprised m en, who had 
forgotten ail about her, and said defiantly — 

" You should know that I am half a Spaniard myself — 
my mother was Spanish. Perhaps, now you hear that, you 
will no longer offer me a shelter, since you think so evil of 
my countrymen ! " 

Both listeners were startled, but both smiled. They 
were by no means so much horrified as she had expected, 
and perhaps wished them to be. 

" So ! " said Dorner, using his favourite, long-drawn 
monosyllable, which seemed capable of expressing an y 
variety of feeling. " So ! 'Tis no fault of yours, child. 
Keep it quiet, however ; there is no need to proclaim your 
Spanish blood from the housetop." 

" I would hâve every one to know it ! I am not 
ashamed of my mother's country, nor her people. I would 
rather tell every one ! " 

" But not if I ask you to be silent to please me," said 
Dorner, in a voice which, kind and persuasive as it was, had 
nevertheless a certain authority in it difficult to gainsay. 
" Spanish for my men and maids means the Spanish 
troops, and they are hot against them — nor canst thou 
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wonder thereat, hearing what deeds they hâve wrought^ 
and they might perchance visit it on thee ; I cannot say. 
No man can rule maidens' longues, and the maids egg on 
the men. And thou hast need of gentle handling, poor 
child, for thou hast been sorely tried, and art of différent 
stuff to us, as Martin says." 
/ " Martin ! He knows nought about me ! " exclaimed 
Resi vehemently. 

" He has eyes to see, and uses them, and a heart to feel, 
my lass ; and I think he is not far wrong in guessing that 
thou art gently bred, and no mère country wench." 

Theresa had no answer ready. She resented Martin^s 
discoveries or surmises as highly impertinent, since she had 
not chosen to reveal anything conceming herself, and drew 
back out of sight, silenced, and a little disconcerted that 
no more had come of the one révélation which she had 
made. 

" Spanish ! " said Dorner to Faber, when she was out of 
earshot. " So !" and he passed his hand meditatively over 
the lower part of his face. 

" It were not well the Bâuerin should hear this," ob- 
served Faber. 

" No. The lass is like wildfire, and as hard to guide." 

" She has not found her heart yet ; she is only able to 
think of her sister's fate," said Faber pityingly. " You 
must hâve patience, Master Dorner, and, if it may be, 
check the women's railing on her." 

" Railing on her ! Do they so ? Nay, that vexes me. 
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But women hâve long hair and short wits, and when they 
take a dislike they are ill to guide. I doubt me I must let 
it alone, unless I hear them at it with my own ears," said 
Dorner, shrugging his broad shoulders. 

The household came trooping in presently to supper. 
Martin had long ago contrived that Theresa's place should 
be opposite his, so that he could keep an eye on her having 
ail she needed, and protect her from any rough word or 
joke, such as no one else in the family would hâve thought 
anything of, but which he soqn understood to be inex- 
pressibly distasteflil to her. Sympathy with Theresa was 
curiously refining and civilizing the country lad, though 
neither he nor she had found it out. Faber sat next to 
Martin, so that she could hear ail he said. On the whole 
she was glad he had come. She was grateful to him for 
his questions to Duke Emst, and his conversation interested 
her a little, though she was like one yet hardly recovered 
from a long and deadly swoon, who sees and hears what is 
passing as if it were far off, and can speak no word, nor so 
much as lift a finger. The terrible shock she had received 
when she saw her sister carried off before her eyes and 
heard her shriek in vain, the subséquent hunger and 
wretchedness, had dulled and blunted ail her perceptions, 
had worn out her power of feeling, and she was hardly yet, 
as it were, alive. Whenever she did thoroughly arouse 
herself to what was going on, it was with an effort and a 
struggle to collect her thoughts which made her words 
strangely abrupt She had shown no outward sign of 
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attention through the evening, until the board was clearei 
Some of the men went out, one or two lingered, the 
children were sent to bed ; Dorner sat and smoked by the 
fire, which burned on the large open hearth, and Martin 
and Dame Martha examined the contents of the tin case 
of plants brought out by Faber. He was learned in herbs, 
and on his journeys never failed to gather them hère and 
there for medicine, for he held that a minister ought to 
know how to heal the body as well as the soûl, and that 
many a door opened to admit the physician of the body 
which would hâve remained closed against the minister to 
the soûl, so that both entered together. 

Martin and Dame Martha were both keen to see what 
he had collected on his journey that day; the Bàuerin 
because she considered the doctoring of the family as her 
spécial department, and was ' never better pleased than 
when she could hear of a new simple, or get a fresh receipt 
for a salve or plaster; and Martin because plants had 
almost as great an interest for him as had living créatures. 
Botany was still a science in a very rudimentary condition, 
bat a certain rude natural classification prevailed, leaving 
much room for discussion and différences. 

" If ever I hâve a home, and a few gulden to spare," 
said Faber, smiling at the extravagance of the vision, " I 
will buy me the learned work of Otto Brunsfels, the 
Hisioria Plantarum Argentorati, otherwise the history of 
the plants found around Strassburg. And I hear that 
Master Tragus and another learned man named Fuchs or 
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Fuchsîus hâve followed in his footsteps ; but their works 
I hâve not had the chance to sec. Look hère, Dame 
Martha, know you that this herb is sovereign against 
wasting-sickness ? " 

They handled and discussed one plant and another, and 
talked of camomile, and teazle and primrose, with Uvely 
interest, and had the conversation to themselves, though, 
as Martin observed, Theresa was drawn to the table as by 
a magnet when the plants were scattered upon it. She 
evinced no interest, however, beyond glancing silently at 
them, until Faber produced a sprig of some small plant 
from his box, and, looking at it perplexedly, said — 

" Hère hâve I great need of some such work as we even 
now spoke of. This little heath — for ail can see that a 
heath it is — I never saw it before, and cannot name it 
Dost know it, Martin ? " 

Martin examined it, and shook his head. 

" That is Erica ànerea^' said Theresa suddenly. " You 
may look for years and not find it again. I knew not that 
it grew except near Berlin." 

Had a shot com.e through the round leaded panes of the 
window behind them, her auditors could hardly hâve 
looked more startled. Every one glanced at Faber, to see 
if she were right, and what he thought of this surprising 
interruption. He was closely examining the plant 

^^ Erica dnereaP^ he said at last, joyfully. "I hâve 
heard of it, but never hoped to find so rare a plant. 
Doubtless you are right, maiden ! I marvel I had not 
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thought of it : but the rarity of the plant hindered my 
guessing what it was, though I saw it was somewhat out of 
the commoa And how did you know it, damsel ? " 

" My father was leamed in plants." 

" Ah ! And he lived at Ulra. Without doubt, then, he 
knew that great botanist, Master Burkhardt, who, though 
blind, knew more of plants and their uses than any with 
eyes in ail Gerraany ? " 

" Yes, we knew him well," she answered, drawing back, 
as if she would say no more. 

Faber was examining his Erica with childlike pleasure, 
and asked no more questions, and no one else cared to do 
so, except Martin, who would gladly hâve gained further 
information, but did not choose to ask anything which the 
girl would not volunteer to tell. He had marked the tears 
glittering in her eyes, however, as she hastily drew away 
from them, and longed to hear something of this Ulm life 
which remained a secret to them ail, but must contain 
everything that was dear or precious to Theresa. How 
entirely a stranger she was among them ! In them, but 
not of them. Martin looked at her with much the sanie 
wistfulness that Flink sometimes did when he vainly waited 
for a Word or look. 

Faber left them the next day, with his tin case on his 
shoulder, not only for the sake of putting into it any plants 
which he might désire to carry away with him, but because, 
thanks to it, he often escaped suspicion, and passed 
securely through hostile districts and rude soldiery as a 
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herbalist, or travelling doctor, whose services might be, and 
often were, called into réquisition. He found a quiet 
opportunity for speaking to Theresa, and asking her if she 
did not like Dorner's teaching ; but she was ail ablaze in a 
moment 

" Do you think I hâve never had any teaching before ? " 
she cried. " What is there that- a Thuringian farmer has 
to say which our own priests hâve not toM me a thousand 
times better ? He is a heretic, and if he can tell me any- 
thing new, it must be heresy ! And besides," as Faber 
only listened in silence, " do you think I would hâve the 
same religion as Dame Martha ? " 

That seemed conclusive for the présent. Faber could 
only say a few gentle words, feeling in his own heart that 
the religion which to Resi took the shape of Dame Martha 
was not seductive. He sighed, for in the sharp clash and 
conflict of those times men were very far from the lax 
tolérance which thinks one creed much as good as another ; 
but he recognized the uselessness of argument at this 
moment, and suspected that the wilful girl would be ail the 
readier to listen to Dorner if not urged to do so. He bade 
her a kindly farewell, thanking her for having named his 
plant for him, and claiming her assistance when he should 
come again with a fresh supply. Dame Martha had perhaps 
feared that he would admonish her too, but he did nothing 
of the kind. She almost felt as if he had neglected his 
pastoral duty, ill as she would certainly hâve taken an ex- 
hortation from him on the subject of her conduct to Theresa ; 
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but he had too little faith in concord being brought about 
by outward influence when dispositions jarred, to waste 
woids on so stubbom a subject as Dame Martha. They 
ail missed him much, even Theresa. Although he came so 
seldom and stayed so short a time he always left a great 
void when he was gone. 






CHAPTER IX. 

** Now in a moment, far 4nd near, 
Swift as the déluge we are hère ; 
Like a flaming fire through darkness breaking 
We leap on the house when none are waking. 
Vain ail résistance, flight is vain ; 
Order and discipline drop the rein." 

Schiller's Wallenstein, 

ITHER Resi made no great effort to leam those 
household arts in which she was déficient, or the 
blunt jests and reluctance of the maids to teach 
her or Xd hâve her company rebuffed her, and she soon 
drew back from any more intercourse with them than was 
absolutely unavoidable. They thought her absurdly igno- 
rant, and Dame Martha could scarcely believe that the 
want of knowledge shown by her of brewing and baking, 
and ail country matters whatever, was not assumed out of 
idleness. She could spin very fairly, and mend and darn 
tolerably, but the occupation was evidently uncongenial ; 
she never would touch a needle if she could help it Dame 
Martha would ask her abruptly who and what her parents 
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were, and how she had been allowed to grow up so neglected, 
and on discovering that she could not even remember her 
niother, nodded and said, ** So that is it. A mother would 
hâve taught you something useful;" but on that Resi 
started up, exclaiming, "I would not learn — if I had chosen 
I might," and ran out of the room, choking with the sud- 
den tears which rushed up at the recollection of how often 
she had refused to profit by Ulrike's anxious attempts to 
tcach her the household arts which the elder sister excelled 
in. If ever there had been a cloud between them it was 
because Theresa would not be induced to learn them, and 
it was the recollection of this which now made her wheel 
and her needlework so hateful to her. Had she been a 
wise, reasonable girl, no doubt she would hâve told herself 
that now she had an opportunity of atoning for her past 
waywardness, but Resi was very far from being wise or 
reasonable. Dame Martha learned Httle by ail her shrewd 
inquiries, though she would hâve thought it weak to refrain 
from them on account of Theresa's visible reluctance to 
answer, or the spasm of pain which they would sometimes 
bring over her face. The stern old woman was bent on 
subduing this will, which had never been broken as it ought 
to hâve been when Resi was a little child, though whether 
she could hâve done it even then might be questioned, and 
bread and water, or even blows, would certainly hâve been 
her portion many a time but for Dorner's express prohibi- 
tion of such wholesome discipline. Once indeed she had 
imprisoned the culprit, after some breach of rule or hasty 
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answer, but Martin missed her at once, and asked so 
emphatically what had become of her that Dame Martha 
could but reply, though a suspicion that Borner would 
net this time uphold her made her answer reluctantly. 
Martin's appealing, indignant look at him made him 
say, "Perchance she has been enough chastised; she 
is not used to our ways, good mother, and you will 
now let her return among us?" Martin was gone be- 
fore she could reply, and unlocked the closet where 
Theresa was supposed to be, but was not. His call 
remained unanswered. Advancing, he espied her seated in 
the oak tree, where she had easily climbed, probably not for 
the first time, and she declined to accept pardon, or any 
overtures of conciliation. Martin merely answered, " Very 
well ; the door is open," and left her, and by-and-by she 
re-appeared, soniewhat indignant tliat he had taken no 
more trouble about her. 

The close questionings of Dame Martha extracted that 
her father was blind, and that she had read to him instead 
of helping in the house, or spinning or weaving, and as she 
admitted this her eye turned very wistfully to the shelf 
where stood Dorner's much-prized books, not few for that 
day, though scarcely amounting to a dozen. There stood 
the Chronicle of Meister Frank, and the great Nuremberg 
Chronicle too, and hymns of Alberus and Paul Gerhardt, 
and some of Luther's works, and one or two Latin books, 
procured for Martin, who had diligently studied with Faber, 
^nd did his best not to forget what he had learned — in ail, 
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a shelf full of volumes, more than were to be found in the 
house of many a noble; indeed the chief learning and 
éducation of Germany was to be found in that middle class 
which was the strength of the towns, and to which well-to-do 
farmers like Dorner belonged. 

It would never hâve occurred to Dame Martha that a 
girl could wish to read books at ail, and far less to concède 
such a privilège to the " Taternkind " (gipsy brat), as she 
called Thefesa in her secret thoughts, and how arid then to 
her maids, when particularly annoyed with her ; but some 
recollection of Faber's words prevented her from again rail- 
ing openly at the girl, though angry and stem rebukes were 
not few. The information which she had gathered of Resi^s 
extraordinary upbringing, scarcely to be accounted for even 
by the absence of a housemother, was passed on, in a tone 
half contemptuous, half pitying, to Dorner, and Martin 
hearing it too, as he always did contrive to hear everything 
concerning Theresa, soon made her free of the bookshelf, 
and was as well pleased as his grandmother was dissatisfied 
to see her absorbed in the large Nuremberg folio, with its 
curious woodcuts and quaint narrative ; but his wonder was 
scarely less than that of Dame Martha when she was found 
reading the Latin books with equal ease, and proved 
to be a much better scholar than Martin himself. This 
accomplishment, though not at ail unusual among highly 
educated women, who learned Latin almost as much as a 
matter of course as they would hâve learned French in 
modem days, seemed so unnatural and outlandish to Dame 
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Martha as to make her positively uneasy. She was by no 
means without a deep tinge of superstition, which ail her 
Protestantism had not rooted out, and though Latin was 
rather used to exorcise than to conjure with, Resi's know- 
ledge of this dark tongue suggested an acquaintance with 
the black art. This suspicion, full of danger in days when 
witches and heretics alike were condemned to the stake, 
might breed future périls, but at least secured her from too 
fréquent slights and scoffs from Dame Martha, who, while 
she kept a close watch upon her, ready to accuse her the 
moment that opportunity offered, refrained from spreading 
abroad her suspicions, until she could confound Dorner and 
Martin by such unquestionable proof as even they, blinded 
though they were by the Seejungfer's spells, could not 
possibly refuse to accept 

So, while she was as a princess driven from her kingdom, 
and ail the more to be served and worshipped in the eyes 
of Martin, to those .of Dorner she was simply Resi, the 
desolate girl whom Providence had sent him to rescue; to 
the household generally she was the Seejungfer, the ugly, 
spiteful insect of the mère, and to Dame Martha a witch 
and a Papist, whose malignity would assuredly bring mis- 
fortune on the house that held her. 

And Resi's ways went some way to confirm her sus- 
picions. Often she could not be found, though seen to hâve 
passed up stairs, and she would give no explanation of her 
disappearance, scomfully amused by the mysterious view 
which Dame Martha seemed to take of it, and Martin, 
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unawaxe of how dangerously it confirmed his grandmothcr's 
secret suspicions, never betrayed his own opinion that the 
lithe, fearless girl had clambered out of her window into the 
oak tree, high enough to be quite out of sight from the 
house. When with the family she reniained solitary, alien, 
wrapped up in the one thought which left her no heart or 
interest for anything else. 

Far from losing the hope of Ulrike's retum, she grew 
more and more certain that she should find her again, more 
cxpectant with each day's brooding over it. The fear that 
she was dead, roused by the raven's ominous croak, a fear 
which would hâve been a fervent hope had she known 
anything of the wild and cruel Ufe led by the women whom 
cach régiment carried about with it, had passed entireîy 
away. She was absolutely possessed by the intense longing 
to sce her sister again, to feel the clasp of her arms, the 
t juch of her lips. Her very heart seemed Hke an empty 
cup for lack of Ulrike^s tender love. Resi had never cared 
very much for any one but her blind father and her sister, 
who had been mother, friend, and sister ail in one as long 
as she could remember, and when their father died the two 
orphans clung faster together than ever. Resi could not be 
called ungrateful to those who sheltered her ; she simply 
hâd no power of feeling anything but this one aching, in- 
tolérable want, only to be lived through by the help of her 
conviction that her sister must be given back to her. As the 
days went on and summer came she led a life more and more 
apart from the family, wandering in the woods, alone, except 
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for the Company of Flink, to whom Martin had given lier 
in spécial charge, and who obediently foUowed her wherever 
she went, though he would much rather hâve been with his 
young master, who talked to him and treated him as a 
reasonable being and a companion. Sometimes little 
Hanslein would beg to go too, but this his grandmother 
would seldom h car of. The child's fondness for Theresa 
was a great vexation to the Bàuerin, who was jealous of any 
one's having too much of her darling's affection, and above 
ail of his spending it on his Seejungfer, as he always called 
her, in his merry, roguish voice, with his pretty little face so 
full of arch mischief that she would smile and shake her 
head at him with something of the look which she might in 
earlier days hâve wom for her sister, or snatch him into a 
stormy embrace, which he would return with a hug like 
that of a little bear. From him she would endure her 
nickname, and even seem rather to like it, and if ever she 
looked for any one when she came into a room it was for 
him. He was quite aware of her exclusive préférence. 

" She is my Seejungfer, and I love her," he would say, 
planted on his sturdy little legs, and glaring défiance at any 
one who spoke discourteously of her before him ; and he 
looked so innocent and pretty in his childish wrath that it 
became an amusement to the men and maids to tease the 
little fellow by scoffing at the Seejungfer, perfectly unaware 
ôf how real the child's anger and distress were. But once 
this teasing went apparently too far, and he startled Dore 
and Klaus by bursting into loud sobs. It was so seldom 

K 
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that the boy cried that the unwonted Sounds brought Dame 
Martha hurrying to the rescue. 

" What bas hurt the chUd?" sheasked, looking from one 
to the other. 

Dore looked ashamed, and Klaus sheepish ; each left the 
answer to the other, until, seeing Klaus would not speak, 
Dore said something about not having meant — she did not 
know why he cried at a little joke about ResL 

" They laugh at me, and they are cross to my Seejung- 
fer, " sobbed the boy. 

But for that speech Dame Martha would hâve taken his 
part, and sharply rebuked both man and maid. As it was, 
she gave the child a smart shake. 

" Hâve done ! " said she, as he burst out crying again. 
" Nay, then, do you want a whipping ? The rod is 
ready." 

It was no idle threat ; the Bâuerin's hand was heavy, and, 
even with Hanslein she held that to spare the rod was to 
spoil the child. He choked down his sobs and crept away, 
and Dame Martha sent Klaus off to his work in the hayfield, 
where he ought to hâve been ail along, and ordered Dore 
to her baking, and then returned to her leathem chair, 
much ruffled. Naturally it was Resi whom she blamed, 
and when, half an hour later, she saw her come in, with the 
child in her arms, his cheek nestling against her neck, she 
said with asperity : 

" Put that child down. I will not hâve you spoiling him 
and making a crybaby of him." 
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"The child is ill," said Resicurtly; "see for yourself, 
Bauerin." 

Dame Martha was very reluctant to believe this, especially 
when told by ResL 

" Put him down, I say, maidea Hère, lad, corne to 



me." 



But tlie child only made a pétulant movement, and clung 
doser to Theresa. She coaxed him very gently, and got 
him at last to sit on his grandmother's lap, so that she 
should feel how hot the little head was and see how heavy 
were the blue eyes. 

" He has cried like a naughty boy, that is ail," said the 
Bâuerin, with uneasiness in her voice that belied her words. 
"Corne, my little lad, tell grandame what ails thee." 

Childlike, he did not know how to explain ; but Dame 
Martha was experienced enough to recognize the symptoms 
of a feverish attack, and her heart smote her when she 
recoUected how she had punished him for tears only caused 
by the peevishness of illness. 

" I see what it is," said she ; " once before he fell sick 
thus, and I cured him speedily with calamint and powdered 
cinnamon, and the leaves of the sharp-pointed fluellin. 
But they should be gathered at the second quarter of the 
moon, this is the wrong time of the month ; I know not if 
now they would avail, and I hâve no thormantle left, or 
that might replace the fluellin." 

" Tell me where it grows, and I will seek it," said Theresa 
withunusual readiness. 

K 2 
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"Ay, ay, thou art evcr ready to start forth, no matter 
wherefore ! But perchance thou canst find the plant more 
easily than any one save myself, and I cannot leave the 
child," said Dame Martha, who had already several times 
' found Resi useful in collecting médicinal herbs. " Besides, 
thou art of no use in the house," added she, to qualify any 
suspicion that she could hâve meant to praise Theresa. 
She held it highly unwholesome to praise any young folks, 
and Resi in particular ; though, as she had never tried the 
experiment, she could not well know what effect it might 
hâve had on her. 

" The thormantle thou wilt easily find, and the fluellin 

grows on the bits of land beyond Alsdorf, on the edge of 

the moorland. If thou art going thus far it were well also 

to seek me some rosa solis in the marsh ; and hark thee, 

girl, in gathering fluellin always say — 

* I bless thee, branch ; ï bless thee, root 5 
I take thee home to bear me fruit.* 

I would I could hâve the bollwurz, for it is a sovereign 
remedy against wounds, but it grows only on a battlefield, 
and must not be touched with hand, else its virtue passes. 
I lack vervain, too ; but that should be eut when the moon 
' is crescent, and with a new knife.'' 

Theresa nodded assent. Such beliefs were too universal 
for even a learned man like her father to dispute them. 
She never questioned that a herb plucked when the moon 
was waning would be less effectuai than one gathered when 
it was crescent, and the doctrine of signatures, as it was 
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called, which asserted that the marks on a plant indicated 
the malady it would cure, was fuUy believed. 

" Go then, girl, and hasten. Lay thy head on grandame's 
lap, my man ; thou shalt hâve something soon to do thee 
good."' 

" I want my Seejungfer," murmured the child ; but he 
was heavy with feverish sleep, and Resi slipped away un- 
noticed by him, though not by Flink, who trotted uncalled 
after her, probably feeling himself Martin's deputy. 

Resi looked around as she crossed the threshold. The 
smell of new-mown hay was blown ail over the valley by the 
warm summer wind ; every available hand was employed 
in piling it up into great fragrant cocks in the meadow by 
the Bosenbach ; its scent mingled with wafts of perfume 
from the beds of meadow-sweet ail along the stream, over 
which the butterflies were hovering; sunlit clouds were 
towering in the blue sky ; there was a cheerful sound of 
voices and laughter among the haymakers, and the children 
tumbling in the swathes before they were raked up. 
Dorner was superintending ; Theresa saw him stand still 
for a minute, and take off his broad hat to cool himself as 
he surveyed, well pleased, the progress made since morn- 
ing, and Martin came and stood by him, as if to enjoy it 
with his uncle. Flink trotted off to them, attracting 
Martin's attention; he went towards Resi, looking hot 
and tanned, as well he might, and asked where she was 
going. 

" Hanslein ailing ! " he said, when she had explained. 
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"Poor little chap! But the Bittems' Marsh îs too far to 
send you; what could grandame hâve been thinking of? 
I would I could go, too ; but thou must take care of her, 
Flink." 

Flink pricked his ears and gave a little bark of assent 

" I want no one ; I hâve been further many trnies," said 
Theresa. 

" Well, be careful ; the marsh is an ugly place to walk 
in. Keep as much to the path as you can, and if you 
leave it, step on the tussocks as I showed you the other 
day at Diebach. You need not fear to see snakes ; they 
only lie and bask when the sun is hot, and it will bô cool 
ère you get to the marsh. Good-bye." 

He returned to his work, and Theresa went on her way, 
along the Bosenbach, then through Alsdorf, and by a cart 
track over a wide stretch of moorland, such as was found 
hère and there in the forest, on thé edge of which lay the 
morass, known to the peasantry as the Bitterns* Marsh, the 
haunt of bittern and buzzard and innumerable wild-fowl. 
She hastened on, out of sight and hearing of the hay- 
makers, whose mirth and activity jarred on her; it ail 
seemed so far away from her. She remembered that it was 
nearly ten months since she had corne to Tannenhof. " Oh, 
Flink, I am so tired of being unhappy 1 " she said, and 
looked with impatience at the brightness of earth and sky, 
which had no sympathy with any one's trouble. But yet 
the sweet air and sunlight and the beauty Df summer had 
its effect ; she could not feel so weary and sick at heart as 
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îf she had been sitting indoors, and her search for plants 
interested her and seemed a link with her old lost Ulm 
life, when she had gone out with her blind father and 
served as eyes to him, seeking new plants and describing 
them to him, though his sensitive fingers could usually 
assure him with extraordinary accuracy what the species 
was. She recollected that more than once he had said as 
he felt leaf and flower and root, " This I never saw be- 
fore, but it must be " — such and such a plant, and she had 
never found him wrong. She had been his secretary as he 
dictated that great work on the properties and classification 
of plants which would hâve made him famous, and which 
would never be finished now. 

She had reached the moorland, where the purple 
heather was beginning to flower, and hère and there 
a gorse-bush showed golden ; but the winter had cruelly 
nipped the gorse, hardy as it was, and the prevailing 
tint over the moor was brown or pale purple, where 
ling was in blossom. The ground undulated consider- 
ably, now rising very steeply, its sides clothed with 
bracken and heather, or breaking into little ravines, with 
miniature cliffs of yellow sandstone, often surmounted by a 
clump of weeping birch, or a stunted oak, or else sinking 
into hollows whose green freshness betrayed the présence 
of water, and contrasted strongly with the brown tint as 
the moor stretched away into the distance. Anything not 
small enough to hide in a furze copse or in the heath itself 
might be watched for a mile or more, and as Thcresa 
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emerged trom one of the little passes on the brow of a 
great slope she espied in front of her a man, whom by his 
unequal gait and gênerai air she recognized as Hansjacob, 
the lame tailor and schoolmaster of Alsdorf, to whom 
Dorner had a hearty dislike, and who repaid it in kind. 
Theresa supposed that he had some errand at Stahleck, a 
small town on the other side of the Bittems' Marsh, where 
ail the excellent wool of that part of Thuringia was usually 
sold. She did not in the least wish to be perceived by this 
man, of whom she had heard little good, and she retreated 
into the shelter of the ravine, and sat down to let him get 
ahead of her. She was not sorry to rest, and watch him, 
unseen herself, while the butt^rflies fluttered over the warm 
rocks, fringed with scabions and purple heather, and the 
wild bées hummed shrilly in the moorland thyme. By- 
and-by he disappeared, but she allowed him considérable 
time to cross the marsh before she went onwards. It was, 
as Martin had said, a treacherous place, backed by a dark 
fir wood, and giving little token to the inexperienced eye 
of how yielding was the surface on either side of the road 
which crossed it, a road made no one knew when, or by 
whom, with hurdles thrown upon the morass, and earth 
piled on them. The hurdles had rotted long since, but 
such a mass of végétation had grown upon the earth which 
they had once supported that, though the ground quivered 
ominously, the way was quite passable for carts, and thus 
the wool from ail the countryside beyond Alsdorf was con- 
veyed to Stahleck, though right and left anything heavier 
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than a snipe would hâve sunk into the black and spongy 
ground, and hâve disappeared in unknown depths. Many 
an animal, many a human being had so sunk and been 
heard of no more. The surface of the ground was covered 
with moisture-loving plants; hère trailed the tiny rose- 
coloured vases of the bog pimpemel ; there the feathery 
buckbean raised its white, delicately-fringed flowers above 
some little inky pool ; asphodel made a brightness wherever 
it lifted its golden spears ; snowy cotton-grass waved its 
soft flags over rushes and green and yellow moss ; and 
hère and there were islands of firmer ground, where grew 
clumps of dark alders and slender-leaved willows. 

Her knowledge of plants, and some little expérience of 
similar places under Martin^s guidance, enabled Theresa 
to know how to step lightly and safely, seeking the rosa 
solis which she had come hère to find, while Flink 
followed with cautious reluctance, protesting against 
this bog-trotting, and suggesting plainly that they should 
return to firm ground. Resi's spirits brightened; she 
enjoyed the spice of danger, and observed the unusual 
plants and birds around her with almost as much interest 
as Martin could hâve done. She had just advanced to a 
thick aider clump, some dozen feet from the path, when a 
sharp low bai-k from Flink startled her. She stopped and 
hushed him, and he stood still, though with ears erect, and 
quivering with excitement " It is Hansjacob coming 
back," she thought ; but then she distinguished heavy 
steps, the roll of wheels, and men's voices. She crouched 
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among the alders, looking through the boughs, and order- 
ing Flink to keep stilL A mingled troop of horse and foot 
appeared among the trees foUowed by waggons, drawn by 
four or five horses apiece, piled high with beds and fur- 
niture, and clothes, on the top of which sat women and 
children ; others, who could find no place, were walking, 
carrying heavy bundles, among a rabble of horse-boys and 
dogs. Theresa feared that Flink would dash ont, or the 
strange dogs scent her and him ; but though trembling ail 
over with impatience, he obeyed her restraining hand and 
whisper, and the first of the intruding dogs which put a 
paw on the bog drew it back hastily, wamed by instinct of 
its danger. A hait was made, and several officers stood 
together in discussion how to proceed. She could see 
them plainly, and hear ail they said, though her heart beat 
so fast that it seemed to deafen her. Some of the women 
and children got down from the waggons, as if weary of 
the confinement of sitting on the up-heaped contents ; the 
horses began to graze, and the men stood waiting, or flung 
themselves on the ground, wearily expectant The varions 
uniforms showed that this troop was formed of the frag- 
ments of several others, and was on its way to hire itself 
to the leader who bid highest Some of the men were 
talking Spanish ; others wore the impérial colours, or 
those of the Kurfiirst, and every puise throbbed faster as 
in the uniform of one she recognized a soldier of that 
régiment which had fallen on Miihlbach, and which had 
afteîwards been routed by Duke Ernst She was hoping 
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that they were perplexed as to how to cross the marsh, and 
that Tannenhof was safe, when a little knot of men who had 
fallen behind came into sight, urging forward with their 
pikes a terrified, imploring créature, whom she recognized 
with'dismay as the lame schoolmaster of Alsdorf. 

" Hallo ! what's this ? " asked the officer, who had taken 
the lead in the discussion. " Where do you come from, 
rascal ? From Alsdorf ? Where is Alsdorf ? " 

Each question was put as shortly and sharply as if it had 
been a pistol-shot. 

" It — it is a village, noble sir, on the other side of the 
marsh," stammered the terrified captive. 

" Ha ! Any road across ? " 

"No, no, indeed, noble captain." 

"You lie, sirrah. Hère, Breitmann, Griin, pitch the 
fellow into the middle of the bog ! " 

" Nay, sir ! Oh, good captain, hâve mercy ! " shrieked 
the schoolmaster. " There is a way, but — but such wag- 
gons can scarce cross it I tell the truth, I swear it, noble 
gentlemen ! " 

" You shall lead the way, then. Shoot him dead if he 
plays false, Griin. Of how many houses does this village 
consist ? Twenty or so ? Pah ! scarce worth burning. 
What say you, men, since there is so little sport before us, 
shall we make some by hunting this fellow ? He shall 
hâve fifty yards start, as he halts, and then the vermin is 
y ours if you can catch him." 

" Oh, my lord, my gracious lord ! " wailed the poor 
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wretch, amid the answering shout, " hâve mercy, and I will 
show you the house of a rich farmer, who has money, and 
herds, and comely damsels — only, spare me, sirs !" 

" So ! I think thou art speaking tnith for once in thy 
life. And where dwells the man ? " 

\Vhile the schoolmaster, with reviving hopes, and some 
satisfaction in the fate awaiting Tannenhof, was answering 
the minute inquiries put to hira, Theresa felt ail was lost 
Even to stir would probably betray her hiding-place, and to 
cross moor and marsh unnoticed was hopeless. She could 
not warn Tannenhof, where ail was so unconscious of the 
danger, yet far away, but steadily advancing upon them. 
Something she must do, but what ? Suddenly she recol- 
lected that she had thrust her housewife into her pocket 
when she took Hanslein into her arms — little Hanslein, 
who would meet with no pity from thèse fierce men, or the 
unsexed women skirling round the waggons, the bold-eyed 
young ones even more répulsive than the withered hags 
who foUowed the régiments and plundered and murdered 
the wounded upon a battlefield. Theresa drew it out, tore 
a long strip from the white sleeve of her bodice, and traced 
two words with a needleful of red thread. Then she tied 
the strip to the collar of Flink, as he lay still and watchful 
at her feet. " Home ! " she whispered. " Go home. 
Find Martin." And as the dog evidently held it his duty 
not to go without her, she kissed his head and repeated 
very low, " Flink, Flink, go home and save them. Seek 
Martin î " 
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Flink looked at her as he rose, hesitated one moment, 
and then went off in a straight line at speed. He was 
observed, and her heart stood still as she heard the men 
firing at him out of mère wantonness, and a sharp yelp 
told that one shot at least had not missed. She could not 
see whether he had been killed; she had done ail she 
could except to pray broken, incohérent prayers, and watch 
what happened next 

The Word was given to march, and the banners went 
forward, foUowed by the officers, who alone seemed to hâve 
horses, the schoolmaster leading the way, with a couple of 
soldiers pressing him on, and jesting at his hobbling run. 
A rough and ready discipline was observed, but there was 
much difficulty in getting the waggons under way ; the 
horses were tired, and the loads very heavy, and there was 
great quarrelling among the camp-followers, ail of whom 
wanted to get on the waggons, and a storm of yells and 
curses arose around the last Theresa could just perceive 
from her hiding-place that a tall, strapping woman was 
scrambling up, shouting that she had tramped ail day, 
and would not walk another step. "Come down," she 
screamed, clutching at some one already seated ; " do you 
think I shall trudge while a pale-faced jade like you rides ? " 
She was roughly puUed back by a soldier in the red 
uniform which made Theresa thrill with hatred. "Jade 
yourself!" he shouted above ail the noise. "l'm not 
going to see my lawful wife walk to please a hussy like 
you!" Her furious cries, while she struggled and pulled 
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his hair, cheered on by the other women, brought another 
man running to the rescue. " Let Feuerliesl alone ! " he 
cried ; " she is as good as your baggage any day ! " and as 
the other tumed fiercely on him he lunged suddenly at him 
with his long knife. There was a groan, a heavy fall, and 
a brief pause. Every one looked over the marsh, where 
the banner was mpving on, foUowed by the officers. 
Quarrels involving the loss of a good soldier were severely 
punished, and no one wished the captain to see what had 
passed The wounded man was hastily laid on the wag- 
gon, some women descending to make room, and the 
march proceeded. Theresa raised her head and saw the 
whole troop at last on the moor. There was again a hait ; 
the captain questioned Hansjacob afresh. 

" See, sir," the man said, with much less fear, " now you 
must cross the moor to Alsdorf, and any one will tell you 
the way to Tannenhof. I am something lame ; I should but 
hinder you. I pray you let me foUow more slowly." 

" Forward, men ! " said the captain, " we hâve no more 
need for the rascal." 

" He may perchance give warning that we are în thèse 
parts, and bring Duke Ernst, curse him 1 upon us," said the 
lieutenant ; and, cocking his pistol, he fired at the wretched 
man, bowing and smiling in full belief of safety to himself 
and vengeance on Dorner. He dropped dead without 
even a cry, and the régiment passed on, unmoved by such 
a trifling event as the death of one no longer useful, or 
possibly dangerous. Theresa heard the shot, without 
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knowing what it meant. Long she lay hidden, though so 
cramped that she could hardly endure it, and the sound of 
a song raised by the soldiers came back over the moor — 

** Oh, the bold Freelance has the earth for his bed, 
For a pillow his cloak, and over his head 
The bonnie bhie sky as a tent outspread. 

Hurrah for the brave Freelances I 
And as long as he finds either booty or pay, 
Or a village to bum, or a farm on his way . • •** 

The words became indistinct, though once more the 
chorus, raised by every voice, came ringing to her ear as 
the troop went over the nearest brow, "Hurrah for the 
brave Freelances 1 " 




CHAPTER X. 



** The soldier fills his hand 
With sword and fire, and ravages the land. 
In crackling liâmes a thousand harvests burn, 
A thousand villages to ashes tum. 
Te the thick woods the wooUy flocks retreat, 
And, mixed with bello^'ing herds, confusedly bleat ; 
Their trembling lords the common lot partake, 
And cries of infants found in every brake. " 

— Addison. 

HE Sun was low, and its slanting rays were falling 
on the meadow where Dorner and his people 
had been working ail day, and where the last 
haycock had just been piled. The shadows of the trees 
were lengthening, and the haymakers were preparing to 
troop gladly homeward shouldering their rakes and forks, 
when something white came skurrying over the closely 
shorn meadow and leaped up against Martin. 

" Why, Flink ! " he said in great surprise. " Flink ! you 
hère ? Where is your young mistress ? " 

"The beast has been hurt; there is blood on him/ 
said one of the men ; and Martin looking doser at the 
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dog sitting panting and tired at his feet, saw that a shot 
had gone through one ear and grazed its side. Much 
startled, he stooped to examine more closely, while every 
one pressed round, and his hand came on the bit of linen 
hitherto hidden by the long thick hair. He loosed it, read 
the two words traced on it, and passed it silently to his 
uncle. " Landsknechts ! fly ! " Domer read, and his sun- 
browned face grew pale through ail the tan ; but he had 
long prepared for such news as this. " My men," he said, 
" there is danger at hand. Peace ; we hâve time yet, but 
there is not a moment to lose. Joseph," tuming to the 
eldest of the farm lads, " run to Alsdorf for your life, warn 
the villagers that landsknechts are on the way, but heed 
Ihat they eut you not off. Look well ahead, and if you 
hear or see them, come back ; you can do no more. 
Martin, go warn the grandmother, and bid her at once 
seek the Versteck with the child My lasses, fetch quickly 
whatever you can carry from the house, and foUow your 
mistress. Gregor, drive the cattle out; if Whitestar go 
first, the rest will follow. Jacob, see to the horses. Klaus, 
lend a hand with the sheep ; the children can drive the 
swine, but I fear we can only get them as far as, maybe, 
into the wood, and there leave them. Now, my men and 
maids, keep your wits about you ; the dear Lord does not 
mean us to fall into the hand of the foeman, since He 
hath sent us warning. I would I knew where the poor 
maid was ! " he muttered, as he strode towards the farm, 
foUowed by ail the dismayed household, who howcver 

L 
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showed that his brief, clear orders had not been lost on 
them, for each hastened to obey without a word of ques- 
tion, though casting terrified glances down the valley, none 
knowing whether the dreaded troop might not appear at 
any moment. Martin alone paused. "I must seek 
Theresa," he said, as his uncle called him. 

"That thou canst not, lad Went she not to the 
Bittems* Marsh ? Thou wouldst surely fall into the hands 
of those who come thence, but help her thou canst not 
She must be in hiding, for had she been captive she could 
not hâve sent this message. Come, lad, let us save such 
gear as we may — little enough, I wis ! " said Domer, with a 
deep, irrépressible sigh, as he looked round. " Later thou 
mayst steal out unseen by the spoilers, but ^low I bid thee 
stay." He hastened into the house. Martin knew that 
every word was true ; he could hardly get out of the valley 
without meeting the soldiers ; every hand was wanted, and 
ail would be too few ; yet he could hardly force himself to 
obey ; or comfort himself by the plan of seeking Theresa 
by leaving the forest and passing behind the landsknechts 

in the night. 

Domer entered the house, and was greeted by Dame 
Martha with, " The little lad is well-nigh cured ; he has 
slept off his fever — no thanks to the Taternkind — ^the 
baggage is not back yet ! " He stopped her complaints by 
telling her of the danger at hand. It did not appal her ; 
she rose up ready to do ail in her power to speed the 
escape to the refuge; sought a bundle of clothes for 
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herself and Hanslein, thrust a couple of silver goblets and 
her distaff into it, and hastened the frightened maids, 
scolding their sensés back, as they stood bewildered and 
uncertain what to do first Little indeed could be saved, 
but Domer secured his store of Joachim thalers — kept in 
an earthenware pot, in true Thuringian fashion, under his 
bed — took his boy in his arms, and went out to drive the 
horses and cattle up into the forest AU had been long 
planned in case of alarm, and was executed with the more 
promptitude that thèse were phlegmatic folk, not readily 
over-excited and upset, and the household soon gathered 
in the farmyard, carrying ail which they could bear away, 
and the cows and horses were being driven up the wooden 
hill-side, and the sheep had already disappeared among the 
trees by the time the lad who had carried the message to 
Alsdorf came running back to join the sad little procession. 
Upon the hill-top they involuntarily paused, and looked 
down. How sweet and peaceful the valley looked in the 
evening light, with its newly-mown meadows, its crops of 
pale green oats and brighter wheat, the stream gleaming in 
the lingering rays of sunset, which glowed red on the tall 
stems of the fir trees beside the house and danced on the 
leaded panes of the vine-clad Windows ; blue smoke was 
curling from the chimneys ; cherries and raspberries were 
ripening in the garden. A long sobbing sigh broke from 
the women as they clasped the children doser, and Borner 
looked down on the home which had sheltered him and 
his forefathers with deep, silent émotion, inwardly bidding 
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it farewell ; then he bowed his head and saîd, *' It is the 
Lord's ; let Him do what' seemeth Him good ; " and tura- 
ing, led the way into the forest No one spoke for some 
time; then Dame Martha laid a withered finger on his 
arm and said low, " Did I not tell thee, son Martin, that 
the blessing had departed from us ? " 

" Say not so, mother," said Domer with displeasure, and 
turning, he said to ail following, "Recollect ail of you 
that if we escape with life and no small portion of our 
goods, it is, under Heaven, to the girl Resi that we owe it 
Pray ail of you that no ill befall the maiden." 

Dame Martha shook her head silently, and they went 
on, the women hastily hushing the children as a little 
babble of excited delight would now and again break out, 
or an attempt be made to straggle. This flight, so moum- 
ful to their elders, was enchanting to the little ones ; this 
hurrying away to the forest instead of going to their beds, 
and the admittance to the " Versteck," of which ail had 
heard something, though for obvions reasons few had 
learned the way thither, was bliss to them. The progress 
through the forest was necessarily very slow, as the horses 
and cattle had to be driven first, and could only make their 
way by twos and threes abreast along the path even where 
t was widest, and it often appeared to end in a mass of 
thorns and withered branches, so that a stranger would hâve 
supposed it disused ; but the men who were in the secret 
pushed aside or lifted the unseen hurdles to which they 
were attached, and dropped them again when every one had 
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gone by. Martin was the only person missing. He had 
remained upon the hill, lying flat among the trees which 
crested its summit, so as to be invisible from the valley, to 
watch whether the landsknechts appeared, promising to 
hasten to the Versteck at the least sign of danger. It was 
little likely that any one should notice him, and there would 
be ample time for him to escape if he were perceived. 
Dorner reluctantly let him hâve his way, and he waited 
and watched, and tried to plan how to rescue Theresa, 
should she be among the spoilers. He could not take 
shelter until at least he knew that she was not in their 
hands. For a little while he heard the lowing of the cows 
and bleating of the sheep as they went away into the forest, 
and the fall of footsteps ; then ail was quiet for a time ; 
but while he was anxiously listening to be sure that the 
fugitives were quite out of hearing, other sounds arose at 
the far end of the vale, — the tramp of men and horses, and 
the song of the Freelances as the troop marched into sight, 
and came along the Bosenbach, a gallant sight enough, with 
their banners shaken out to the wind, and waving plumes, 
and varied uniforms, and glancing arms. They fully 
believed that they had only to lay hands on the farm- 
stead and ail its contents, holding as they did the mouth 
of the valley, and a great shout was raised at the sight 
of it. The officer spurred on, the foot-soldiers broke 
their ranks, the horse-boys pressed on with them, while 
the drivers lashed on their tired beasts, and the women, 
défiant of commands, curses, and even blows from the 
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maimed, grey old soldier who seemed in charge of the 

unnily crew, scrambled off the waggon and ran forward 

with yells and whoops, invading house, outbuildings, and 

orchard in a moment, swooping on everything alive or 

dead whîch they could seize. Dore's poultry vainly ran 

screaming hither and thither, pursued by a score of ragged 

children ; an unlucky sow which had escaped from the 

drove and returned to her yard was captured by a couple of 

soldiers, and paid the penalty of her obstinacy on the spot 

Hay and straw were dragged into heaps and piled before 

the horses ; beds, linen, crockery, were swept out of the 

house, and heaped into the already overfilled waggons ; 

everything breakable was smashed in the scuffling of the 

women, and whatever was not looked on as booty was 

destroyed in wanton mischief by the men. Martin ground 

his teeth as he saw the carved chairs dragged out, and the 

table at which ail the household had gathered so often, 

recklessly broken. The officers were feasting on the best 

provisions that the house afforded; the men had fallen 

upon the cheeses from the dairy, and the hams which Dame 

Martha had proudly hung to smoke in the wide ehimney. 

They had rolled up a couple of béer casks, and were getting 

merry over them ; men, women, and children ail seemed to 

hâve their mouths and hands well filled. A flight of locusts 

could not hâve cleared a spot more thoroughly and rapidly. 

One woman alone took no part in the work of pillage and 

destruction, beyond dragging out with considérable difficulty 

the heavy leathern chair which was Dame Martha's peculiar 
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throne ; and Martin, lying watching overhead, remembered 
ail of a sudden, and with a great heart-throb as he saw it 
brought out, that in the hurry of escape no one had thought 
of removing the books which it concealed. The Bibles, 
the chiefest household treasure! Not one of the family 
could hâve believed beforehand that thèse could hâve been 
forgotten, and yet so it was ! Martin could not forgive him- 
self, the more that, unable to carry away the shelf fuU of 
books which composed Dorner's library, he had left ail else 
to go to carry them to a wild bit of ground, covered with 
dock and nettles, which lay behind the farm-yard, where 
perhaps they might escape notice. And yet he had not 
thought of the Bibles. Only one brought up in those times, 
in a Lutheran household, where a Bible was looked on with 
the deepest révérence, and as a priceless trust and treasure, 
could hâve understood Martin's remorse and grief. Of ail 
that they were losing nothing seemed to him worthy of 
comparison with this. Much the same feeling filled every 
one of the family when the words, "The Bibles are left 
behind," passed from lip to lip in blank dismay. He 
watched with great anxiety what would become of the arm- 
chair which hid them. The woman who dragged it painfuUy 
out seemed far too feeble for the effort, and was jostled and 
roughly pushed aside by the swarming crowd in and around 
the house ; but she persisted until she had conveyed it near 
the waggon, drawn up among the fruit-trees, in whose 
branches half a dozen children were sitting, plucking the 
half-ripe cherries, and breaking off boughs to pelt one 
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another. Martin saw her go up to one of the waggons, and 
with difficulty help a tall man, with his head drooping, and 
every movement indicating illness, to alight Leaning 
heavily on her, he slowly crept to the chair, and lay back in 
it very feebly. One of the officers called her, asked some 
question, and gave her a share of provisions, but the sick 
man only made a faint sign of refusai She did not touch 
them herself, but sat on the ground, leaning her head against 
the side of the chair. The sad little group made the 
strangest contrast to ail around ; Martin could not help 
watching it with a certain interest, and a hope too arose that 
the books might y et be saved. He had the comfort more- 
over of feeling sure that Theresa was not there. Whatever 
had become of her she was not the landsknechts' captive. 
He had promised not to linger, and besides he wanted to 
report what he had seen, and then, leaving the forest at a 
much higher point, make a wide détour, avoiding Alsdorf, 
swim the Bosenbach, and seek Resi on the Bitterns* Marsh 
— Resi, to whom they ail owed their lives, and for whom 
no one had a thought to spare, Martin said indignantly to 
himself, though indeed Dorner thought many times with 
anxious solicitude of the girl and her présent condition. 

Martin surveyed the scène again, and thought it did not 
look as if the troop meant to reniain long. They did not 
unharness the horses from the waggons, or suffer the officers* 
chargers to stray ; probably, he siirmised, they were afraid 
to linger in a narrow valley, where they might be caught 
like mice in a trap, did Duke Ernst hear they were in the 
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neighbourhood, and it was well known that he had a sharp 
look-out kept for wandering bands who lived by pillage, and 
suffered no banner or scarf to protect them, although he 
could not always, with bis best endeavours, protect his 
people from the exactions of regular troops passing through 
Gotha. Martin conjectured that in a few hours the régi- 
ment would march on, falling in ail likelihood on Alsdorf 
by the way. There was some comfort in the hope that 
they would soqn be gone, even though they left désolation 
behind them, and some too in the visible anger and disap- 
pointment of their captain, by whose gestures, as he spoke 
to the lieutenant, Martin could very well guess that the 
flight of the household with the money and farm-stock was 
a very perplexing and unwelcome surprise. No cattle or 
sheep had fallen into their hands; no money had been 
found in any cupboard, or under the floors or the 
hearths; no horses were forthcoming to draw the 
farm-carts which they wanted to take away filled with 
the spoil of the house plenishing. They seemed to 
consult together, but stopped suddenly as a soldier 
came by with a lighted brand, calling to his comrades and 
pointing to the house. To Martin's astonishment the 
captain knocked it out of the man's hand and trampled on 
it, ordering him sternly away. Martin could not imagine 
the reason of such clemency ; but the captain was a far- 
sighted man, who looked forward to possibly coming that 
way again, and did not want to find nothing but a désert 
should he return. He had experienced elsewhere what it 
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was to fall back on a district where everythîng had been 
destroyed which could support life, and the peasants were 
maddened by despair, and he knew that as long as four 
walls stood the owners were almost certain to return, and 
somehow or other make a home once more. Assured that 
Tannenhof at least would not be burned, Martm hastened 
to bear this comfort to the Versteck, and tell the additional 
good news that he believed in a few hours immédiate 
danger would be past He made his way rapidly through 
the woods, where the dusk had long gathered, so that he 
had almost to guess the path to the rocky hoUow selected 
by Borner as a hiding place. Several years before now the 
farmer had made this plan, having noted how lonely and 
inaccessible was the spot, backed by an almost perpen- 
dicular wall of rock, down which a streamlet fell into the 
rocky basin which it had hollowed for itself, and whence it 
flowed to join the Bôsenbach. The rock was tangled with 
brambles and honey-suckle, and masses of travellers' joy, 
and ferns grew in every cranny. Right and left it sank 
into steep banks, rocky and covered with bushes, among 
which Borner had planted thorns, now grown into a dense 
hedge, forming an ail but impénétrable wall, and the narrow 
entrances to this kind of amphithéâtre could easily be 
blocked up with stones and bushes from within. It could 
not be overlooked, so thick was the fence around it and so 
closely did tall trees grow about it, and he would be a clever 
man indeed who found the path there for himself. Such 
hiding-places were not uncommon at this time, and often 
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bafïled the spoiler. Within it, feeding on the short close 
turf or drinking from the stream, were Dorner's sheep and 
horses ; the cows had quietly lain down to chew the cud 
in tranquil satisfaction. Dame Martha was sitting on a 
block of stone, spinning diligently, just as if she had been 
in her own chair— ythe chair now occupied by the wounded 
soldier. Hanslein was asleep beside her, covered with his 
father's coat, and some of the younger children were also 
sleeping, lying on the bundles of clothes carried away from 
Tannenhof by the women ; but the elder ones were wide 
awake, and finding their imprisonment and the enforced 
quiet rather trying. Dorner wished he could hâve silenced 
the bleating sheep and the occasional low of a cow or neigh 
of a horse as peremptorily as he did the childish tongues, 
for though cavalry could not possibly reach the Versteck, it 
was not impossible that foot soldiers might find the way 
thither if guided and allured by such sounds. The women 
were gathered in a little group near the sleeping children, 
and were awed into silence. One was crying over her 
baby ; every man had his weapon at hand, and Dorner, with 
his pistols in his belt, stood at the entrance, keeping watch, 
and anxiously awaiting Martin's return. He was greeted 
with eager interest ; every one pressed near to listen to ail 
he had to tell, and plied him with questions, which he 
answered with provoking délibération, saying — 

" Now you there ! How can I tell you if you snatch the 
words out of my mouth ? If you will hear me, listen ; if 
not, let me go." 
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" Go ! — whither, lad ? " asked his uncle. 

" I hâve work on hand to-night, uncle." 

" So ! " said Dorner reluctantly. " I understand. îlat 
somewhat first, lad." 

Martin was quite willing to obey. It was many hours since 
he liad eaten, and a hard da/s work had preceded this 
evening of excitement. Every one wondered what work he 
had on hand, and Dame Martha asked the question. 

"Why, grandmother, I should think you might guess!" 
answered Martin, looking her full in the face, with eyes 
laden with reproach. 

Dame Martha understood ; she went on spinning with a 
pang of mingled jealousy and self-reproach. No one else 
did. Although Resi had saved them ail, they realized it 
too little and esteemed her too low to think about her in 
this moment of personal anxiety. Martin finished his sup- 
per, and pocketed some for Theresa, wondering if he should 
find her again, as he had done at Mùhlbach, though now 
with a far deeper and more heartfelt anxiety. He rose, 
and looked consideringly at Flink, his feeling of justice at 
war with his désire to find Theresa. 

" It is a shame to rouse the poor beast," he said to him- 
self, looking at Flink, curled up, and so tired with his long 
run and loss of blood that he did not even stir at the sound 
of his master^s step and voice. " He is wom out, and in 
pain too, poor thing. I should find her sooner if I had 
him to scent her out, but it is not fair. Poor Flink ! he 
brought her message. No, l'il do my best without him. 
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I found her once before, and I dare say I can do as much 
again." 

And having thus wound up his self-communings, Martin 
left the Versteck and plunged into the dark forest, where 
the night wind began to sigh, and the owls to hoot to each 
other from afar, and the fugitives in their hiding-place pre- 
pared to get through the long night hours as best they 
could. 



t -«« 





CHAPTER XL 

** Art thou indeed given back to me? 
In what an hour ! at what a cost ! 
I look and marvel. Art thou she 
So loved and moumed ? Oh, doubly lost ! " 

— P. Earl. 




T length Theresa had felt assured that no straggler 
would émerge from the fir wood or corne back 
across the moorland, and she raised herself, 
aching and stiff, from her hiding-place among the aider 
bushes, and stood thinking what to do next. She knew not 
where to go. Even if Flink had reached Tannenhof, and 
the family had been warned in time to escape, the spoilers 
would be in possession of the farm ; and had it been possible 
to reach the forest, she did not know where the Versteck 
might be, although she was aware of its existence. As she 
considered, the same thought occurred to her as to Martin. 
It would not be likely that this small troop would remain 
many hours in that valley, where only one farmstead allured 
them. When they had got ail they could, they would 
probably move out and take the Meiningen road ; it was not 
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lîkely that they would retum over a wasted district and by 
so difficult a road, but they would hait some hours. She 
must lurk on the moor until dawn, and then try to make 
her way home. Home ! For the first time she discovered 
that Tannenhof and its inhabitants were dearer to her than 
she had known, and she was reflecting on this with surprise 
as she reached the firm land. AU such thoughts were 
banished by the great shock with which she perceived a 
human form, face downwards, on the moor. She stood 
motionless with fear ; then she saw it was not sleep which 
bound it, but death. Without touching it or venturing 
close, she felt ail at once that this man was dead. Then 
she saw who it was, and remembered the shot which she 
had heard. How soon the traitor had been punished ! 
She passed hastily by, shuddering, and did not stop until 
she had crossed the brow of the first slope, and could not 
possibly fancy that she saw the dead figure lying in the 
heather. She sat down in the bracken, with the dark hill- 
side rising steeply above her and sloping down far below 
into dusk and mist The stars came out far away overhead, 
and the night wind rose and stirred in the bents with a sort 
of swish only heard on high lands. A soft darkness spread 
itself out ail over the moor, and the continuous croaking of 
the frogs in the morass did not break the strange, deep 
stillness, in which Theresa could hear the beating of her 
heart, which gave a rapid, frightened leap each time that 
the wild, mournful note of the curlew pierced the air, or 
one bittem called to another over the marsh. A couple of 
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peewits, disturbed by her présence, swept round her for â 
time, uttering plaintive cries, and a fern-owl whirred near, 
and then ail was still around her. 

She grew more and more anxious in the endless moments, 
• and more and more aware how far from indiffèrent to her 
was the fate of Hanslein and Dorner and Martin, nay, of 
Dame Martha and of those tormenters, Rosel and Dore, 
whom she had thought she hated, and of the flaxen- 
headed children and their parents who had sat at the same 
board with her ail thèse months. Had they indeed ail 
fared like the Miihlbachers ? She recalled, as she had 
never yet done, how she had suffered at Miihlbach, and 
how first Dorner and then Martin had come and saved her 
against her will, and how she had never shown the least 
thankfulness then or since. Even now she did not feel as 
if in any way she belonged to them : but still she wanted 
them to be safe. 

The solitude grew more oppressive as she sat there, 
hungry, chilled, and tired, and the hours seemed to 
lengthen out indefinitely, with nothing to mark their lapse. 
A nervous terror began to assail her ; thick coming fancies 
bewildered her. Once or twice she imagined that she 
heard some one in the distance raise a cry for help. 
Perhaps the schoolmaster was not dead after ail, and had 
called out, and she stood up to go back to him, and then was 
too frightened to do so. She stood still for a while, but 
could hear and feel nothing but the wild throbbing of her 
heart ; and sank down again among the fern, only to fancy 
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that she could distinguish steps, and that he was coming 
towards her, and she crouched down as low as she could in 
the bracken, till the great fronds quite hid her, and yet ail 
the time she knew quite well that he was lying dead on the 
edge of the Bittems* Marsh. Then something passing near 
and rustiing the fem made her spring up wild with terror, 
and she saw two glittering eyes like live topazes glaring at 
her, and then vanish suddenly, and with a shriek she fled 
away over the moor, only stopping when she could run no 
more : and then gradually she recoUected that the créature 
was probably a wild cat prowling abroad from its haunts 
in the forest in search of birds and rabbits among the 
heather. 

She was far too much shaken in nerves to sit down again, 
however weary she might feel, and she wandered aimlessly 
about, starting at sounds often more fancied than real, 
until great part of the night was gone, never coming across 
the cart track, which would hâve told her whereabouts on 
the moorland she had strayed. "I must surely hâve 
gathered ÙiQ Irrkraut /'^ she said to herself, recalling the 
Thuringian belief that he who plucks a certain kind of 
fem is mazed by it, and unable to find his way home. But 
she had long since dropped ail her plants, so the Irrkraut 
was not responsible for her bewilderment. Presently a 
will-o'-the-wisp danced over boggy ground, and she found 
herself stepping into water, and drew back with the double 
fear of sinking into the spongy earth and that she might hâve 
unawares retumed to the Bitterns' Marsh and might see 

M 
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that dead man at her feet She did not like the will-o*-the- 
wisp either, and watched in fear how the first was 
joined by another and another, and they flitted and danced 
over the ground, for every one knew that they were the 
spirits of babes who had died unbaptized, if indeed they 
were not more evil things stilL She tumed hastily away in 
another direction, and heard with joy the sound of running 
water, which could be nothing but the friendly Bôsenbach. 
Now she knew where she had wandered, and almost fait at 
home and safe again. Fancied terrors seemed put to flight 
by finding that she was so far from the Bittems' Marsh, and 
need only foUow the course of the stream to find herself 
soon at Alsdorf, if indeed anything were left of the 
village. 

Any danger from foes tangible and visible were préfér- 
able, she thought, to solitude and its terrors ; and glad of 
the familiar ripple of the stream, she found her way along 
its bank, even venturing now and then to sit down and rest, 
and at last unawares she fell asleep, leaning against an old 
willow, hollow and nearly leafless with âge, and did not 
awake till the leaves were trembling in the morning breeze, 
and the pale opal tints of dawn were in the sky, and the 
birds were chirping a welcome to it, defying the wild cats 
and martens and ail the other nocturnal foes who sought 
them through the darkness, but shrank out of sight with 
daybreak. 

Theresa did not guess that Martin had swum the Bôsen- 
bach not far from where she was sleeping, and was seèking 
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for her by the Bitterns' Marsh, calling her name, and 
giving the long whistle which he hoped she would recognize, 
ail in vain, and wishing more and more that he had brought 
poor Flink to help in the search. He, too, had corne 
upon the dead Hansjacob, and the sight had fîiled him 
with fresh fear for Resi ; for what might not mon bc 
capable of who had committed a deed like this against 
such a poor feeble créature as the lame schoolmaster ? 

Very stifF and tired Theresa found herself. She scooped 
some water out of the stream with her hands, and drank, 
and bathed her face, while asking herself whether she 
dared venture on to Alsdorf 

It seemed the best thing to do, though fuU of péril, and 
she walked on until she came in sight of the village, 
pausing at some distance to try to see whether anything 
was happening there before she ventured out of the shelter 
of the hop-garden into which she had stolen. There was 
no sign of troops in or about the hamlet, but an unusual 
stir betrayed fear and excitement. Little knots of people 
were standing in the street, notwithstanding the early hour; 
no one seemed to be thinking about the day*s work, and 
there was a sound of lamentation and high-pitched railing. 
She came out from among the hop-poles and entered the 
single Street of which the hamlet consisted. A baker's 
wife whom she knew was the first person whom she en- 
countered, and she asked her whether the soldiers had been 
there. 

" That hâve they ! " lamented the woman, pointing to 
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her shop, which afforded full testimony to her assertion. 
" See there if you doubt me ! Not only did they pass 
through just now, as they went away, but though most of 
them stayed ail night at Tannenhof they were angered 
because the farmer and ail the household had fled with the 
cattle." 

" Ah, they are safe ! " Theresa exclaimed joyfully. 

" So it seems, but it was ail the worse for us," said the 
Bàckerin ruefully ; " for many of the accursed band came 
hither, and those of us who had not fled into the forest — 
for some thought Master Borner was over-hasty to take fright, 
or that if indeed troops should come it were best to stay 
and speak them fair — were sorely treated. Pfarrar Scherer 
lies now a dying, so ill did they treat the old man to make 
him tell where the silver chalice of the church was 
hidden ; and now he will not be comforted, but weeps and 
moans that he has betrayed his trust, and should rather 
hâve died under their hands than hâve given up the holy 
vessel." 

" And they brake into ail the houses," added another 
woman who had come up, " and stripped them bare, and 
would hâve burned the village, but that the captain cried 
to them that if they took the hive as well as the honey the 
bées would never come back to make them more." 

"But how is it you are not with Dorner's people?" 
asked the first, who had been hitherto far too much 
occupîed with her own concerns to care about anything 
else. 
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" I went to seek plants at the Bitterns* Marsh yesterday," 
said Theresa, preparing to pass on. "The landsknechts 
are then ail gone from Tannenhof ? " 

" Ay, the last waggon went by but now. But stay, stay, 
maiden. You went to the Bittems' Marsh, say you? 
How did they get across ? The way is hard even for us of 
the country to find." 

" They got a guide," answered Theresa briefly. 

" And saw you aught of Hansjacob, who went yesterday 
to Stahleck ? Ah, the poor man, what will he say when 
he cornes back and fînds his house plundered, and the bed 
which he bought from me but last week — a right good bed 
too — carried ofF by thèse black-hearted rascals ? " 

"He will never come back," said Theresa with a 
shudder; "he lies dead on the edge of the Bitterns' 
Marsh." 

"How! What do you say?" cried the Bâckerin, 
forcibly detaining her. 

" They shot him dead after he had guided them across. 
He got the reward he deserved from them," answered 
Theresa; and before the astounded woman could ask 
another question she had freed her dress and was hastening 
eut of the hamlet 

Signs of dévastation were not wanting as she approached 
Tannenhof; but at least the farmhouse had been spared, 
though the Windows were smashed and the vines pulled 
down from the walls, and she hurried on towards it, 
wondering how soon the household would venture home. 
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At first she thought that net a living soûl was near, 
and the silence round the buildings, usually so full of stir 
and busy life, struck chill on her ; but suddenly she per- 
ceived a woman bending over the well, with her back to 
her, as if drawing water, and in Dame Martha's own arm* 
chair, under the broken finit trees, she discovered a soldier, 
and one, too, who wore the red uniform so hateful in her 
eyes. 

She had corne upon him so unexpectedly that she was 
close before she observed him. He was pale, with the 
livid look of coming death, and lay back in an attitude of 
extrême weakness ; but his eyes met hers, and his features 
were too deeply branded upon Theresa's memory, though 
seen but once for a few brief instants, for her to hesitate a 
moment in recognizing them. Had she not seen them in 
her dreams, and recalled them when waking, always with 
horror and aversion ? She made a spring towards him as 
if she would hâve killed him. "Where — where — ^" she 
stammered, and then no further sound would escape her 
parched throat and quivering lips, as she stood, one arm 
outstretched, her eyes buming as they searched his face. 
He gazed at her with the dim, far-away look of one who 
is drifting beyond the limits of this world into the unknown 
spirit-land. The sight of her, and her passionate cry, 
awoke no recollection in him, but at its sound the slender 
figure at the wdl turned round, a light of incredulous joy 
kindled in the wan face. She held out her arms — 

" Theresa ! " she exclaimed. 
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"Ulrike \^ With a ringing cry Theresa fell on her neck, 
clasping her doser and doser. For some minutes there 
were only broken words, passionate embraces, and sobs 
from Ulrike. Theresa did not weep, she hardly even 
spoke ; she was only conscious of the rapture of feeling 
that at last — at last her lost treasure was restored — that she 
and Ulrike were together again ; ail attending circum- 
stances had for the moment ceased to exist for her. 

At length Ulrike loosed her clinging embrace and stood 
a little way off, looking at her, with eyes still half 
incredulous, while she said with indescribable tendemess, 

" My little one ! My little sister ! Thou hère ? " 

" Yes ; it is I. I hâve waited ail this while for you hère, 
I knew you would come back," said Theresa, lifting her 
head in rapturous triumph. " Did you go to Miihlbach ? 
did you see my message ? " 

"To Miihlbach! Ah no," said the elder sister sadly; 
"I never saw Miihlbach again. And you are well — you 
are safe ? Child, how hâve you lived ? how did you come 
hère ? " 

" Master Dorner found me. Oh, what does it matter ? 
You hâve come back ! " She seemed as if she could not 
say it often enough, nor gaze her fill. 

"Master Dorner? the owner of this farm? But — ^but 
what will they do to us when they come back to find their 
house plundered thus ? " asked Ulrike apprehensively. 

" Do to us ? Shelter two instead of one until we can 
go to our cousin at Sonnsfeld. I would not tell any one 
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that we were on our way there lest they should send me 
to him, and you come hère to find me gone. They are 
kind hearts hère; even Dame Martha is not so much 
amiss; you will see how well they will treat us," said 
Theresa, feeling a right of possession in this household, 
where she had lived ail thèse months, and now had to 
make her sister feel at home. 

" Us— but— but Conrad ? " 

" Who is that ? " asked Theresa in astonishment. 

She had altogether forgotten the wounded soldier. 

" Conrad — see how ill he is ; he could not be moved ; 
they ail said he would die before morning, and they would 
not be cumbered with us. Will thèse people — ^the farmer 
and his men — will they revenge themselves on him, do you 
think ? " asked Ulrike, with anxious, appealing looks. 

Theresa had turned very white. 

" Sister ! what does it matter what happens to that man ? 
It is the one who carried you away before him on his horse 
from Miihlbach ! " she said, with indignation thrilling in 
every tone. " Why do you speak as if you cared what 
befell him ? What is he to you ? " 

" He is my husband, little sister." 

" Your husband ! Oh, I could kill him ! " cried the girl 
clenching her hands. 

" Hush, hush, Theresa ! Oh, child, he married me ; he 
had pity on me ; he has been so good to me ! " 

" Good to you ! " 

" Yes, oh yes. If you knew — oh, my God, if you only 
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knew what 1 hâve seen. I thank Him you do not 
know ! Theresa, some of the Muhlbach women were sold 
like slaves, treated worse than beasts of burden ; beaten, 
abused, overloaded as if they had been pack-horses. He 
never once struck me, never ill-treated me. He left his 
troop, hoping to find one where I should not see and hear 
such inhuman things ; he did his best for me, and he got 
his death-woimd in defending me. He wanted as soon as 
he could to quit service, and go back to his old home and 
lead a quiet life, but now " 

"You speak as if you loved him ! " said Theresa, grow- 
ing paler and paler, as she stood apart from her sister. 

" Poor Conrad ! " was Ulrike's only answer, and she 
went forward and held her pitcher to the parched lips of 
the dying man, who looked at her thankfully, with a faint 
smile and murmur of grateful words. 

There was something touching in the wistful expression 
with which his failing gaze followed her. There must 
hâve been a singular chami in both thèse sisters, unlike as 
they were. Martin had been Theresa's devoted vassal ever 
since he had brought her home from Muhlbach, and 
Ulrike's sweet and gentle ways had won the rough soldier's 
heart, and shown him that he still had one, although he 
was on the way to forget it altogether among the Red 
Devils. She was his lady, his queen ; she had revived for him 
memories never quite blotted out of a good, pious mother, 
a fair little sister, an innocent boyhood ; for her sake he 
had tried to be a better man, and had hoped soon to be 
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rich enough to leave off soldiering and take her to his 
village home, where perhaps the mother and sister still 
were living, and how proud and glad they would be to 
see his wife ! That could never be now, but he was glad 
that she had found her sister, of whom she had often 
spoken to him, and he was too weak, everything was grow- 
ing too dim for him to understand with what unfriendly 
looks Theresa was regarding him. Ulrike was near, and 
that satisfied him. She tried to ease his suffering and 
spoke softly to him, with a gratitude for the strong protec- 
tion which he had given her which was almost tendemess, 
and told him how this was her little sister, safe and well, 
sheltered among good people, who would not avenge their 
wrongs on a inan wounded and helpless; and Theresa 
listened, amazed and frozen. She detested this man more 
than ever, feeling as if he had robbed her of her sister 
twice over, unable to understand or pardon Ulrike's gentle, 
soothing tones and ways with him. Perhaps in ail the 
anguish of the last months, even in the first désolation at 
Miihlbach, there had been no moment so bitter as this. 
She stood aloof with an angry glitter in her eyes, and 
her lips set fast, and had no word to say in answer to 
Ulrike's imploring whisper of "Speak to him, little sister." 

So Dorner found them, when, after careful observation 
from the hill over-head, he ventured down to examine how 
much damage had been done, and whether it were safe to 
let the fugitives retum from their hiding-place. 

" Ah, my maid, thou art safe ! We owe thee our lives, I 
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think, and without doubt ail which we hâve saved ! " he 
exclaimed, wîth warmth and émotion very unusual in the 
calm, quiet-spoken farmer. " Hast seen Martin ? He went 
long since to the moor to seek thee. And who are thèse ? 
What ! a Freelance, as it would seem, and by his uniform 
he should be ^" 

" Ah, sir, you see he is sore wounded and at your mercy," 
pleaded Ulrike, coming forward. " Indeed he had no hand 
in what has befallen hère. He was wounded before he 
came, and could neither hinder nor help in this worL" 

" We are not Turks and heathens that I wot of," said 
Domer shortly. " The man is helpless and sick, and were 
he the worst Spanioler or Croat that ever sacked town or 
tossed babe on spear-point to make sport for him and his 
fellows, he were safe at Tannenhof. Hâve no fear." 

" I thank you, kind sir ; I might hâve known that those 
who showed my sister such gentleness would not wreak 
their wrongs on a man hurt to death," said Ulrike, lifting 
eyes of earnest gratitude to his face. 

Dorner took a step back in sheer amazement. 

" How ! what do you say ? Resi's sister ! The girl ever 
dedared you would come back. And who is yonder 
soldier ? " 

" My husband, sir. He has been kind and good to me 
from the first," said Ulrike, with a certain grave dignity in 
her gentle voice and manner. " I think it could hâve 
been only by some strange sad chance that he strayed into 
the Red Company. Indeed he has always had me in honour 
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and tendemess, and it was because he would not let me be 
forced to walk, since I was sorely wearied, that he got this 
wound in a quarrel which was thnist upon him." 

" It was you, then, at the Bitterns' Marsh," said Theresa, 
as if to herself, as shé recalled the dispute and the wounded 
soldier falling under the thrust of his adversary. Every 
détail, each word which forced it on her that Ulrike had 
had part and lot with those wild, répulsive women who had 
flocked around the waggons was a fresh stab to her. 

" Hâve no fear, my poor girl," said Domer, in quite 
another t(5ne to that of his first short, stem reply, and he 
looked with great compassion at the sweet, délicate, plead- 
ing face upraised to him. " Even if I could suffer a dying 
man, were he tenfold my enemy, to be maltreated, what 
Resi hère has done for me and mine far outweighs ail 
grudges ; and it would seem that this poor fellow had no 
share in harming us." 

He went up to the chair, whence the soldier was watching 
him with visible anxiety ; fear for Ulrike seemed to hâve 
lent him a little power to rally his failing sensés and follow 
what was passing. Domer understood his look, and spoke a 
few kind, reassuring words, which he saw comforted the 
dying man, though he had almost lost the power of speech. 
His anxious look relaxed and brightened a little ; he made 
a sign of thanks, and pointed to Ulrike with a supplicating 
glance at Dorner. 

" Yes, yes, she shall be well cared for, and hâve a home 
hère if so she will, my poor fellow. It is well for the poor 
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lass she fell into no worse hands than yours. Now, what is 
there I can do to ease you ? Little enough, I fear me, and 
little enough too to do it with," said Borner, looking round ; 
" but the old home stands yet, and other things may mostly 
be replaced ; so we need not stand hère bewailing ourselves. 
I would I knew how Alsdorf had fared. I must back to 
our refuge and bid my folk home ; a joyful message it will 
be to them. Would you feel easier laid on a bed of hay 
than sitting there ? That much I can do for you." 

The soldier answered only by a faint sign of refusai. 
Ulrike was leaning over him wiping his forehead. She saw 
the pale lips move, with the last effort at speech, and could 
just distinguish, " Poor mother — I hoped . . ." That was 
ail ; but she knew how much pénitence and regret it con- 
veyed. She kissed the cold, feeble hand lying on his knee ; 
it tumed colder still as she laid her lips on it She looked 
up hastily. 

" Poor fellow ! he is gone. God hâve mercy upon 
him !" Dorner said. " There are good hearts under every 
uniform." 

Theresa was silent and awed ; in the présence of death 
her anger and pain were for the time silenced. This rough 
soldier had, it would seem, held Ulrike dear, and been good 
to her, and now he no longer stood between them. Surely 
now Ulrike was ail her own agai», and the past would be 
swept away for them. They would forget it ail now that 
they were together again. Theresa was too young to know 
that there are some pasts which never cease to be présent. 




CHAPTER XII. 

«' Wer Gott vertraut 
Ist schon auferbaut. " 

— GttTHE. 

jHE time of Dorner's absence seemed so long to 
those in the refuge that several of the men came 
out to see what delayed him ; but before they 
left the forest they met him, and ail returned together, with 
the joyful news that the landsknechts were gone. 

Leaving the men to drive back the cattle, while the elder 
children, delighted to escape from their captivity in the 
Versteck, ran to seek the swine straying in the forest, Dame 
Martha and the other women set out to retum to Tannen- 
hof. 

At first the joy of having saved so much was the 
prédominant feeling, but this soon began to give way to 
regrets for ail that was lost Dore bewailed her poultry, 
Rosel lamented that not a crock was left to hold milk, nor 
a trough to make bread in ; the other women wrung their 
hands over their pillaged dwellings. The casks of béer 
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which could not be drunk or carried off had been set 
ninning ; the oven was found stuffed with rubbish ; 
spinning-wheels lay broken in a corner ; the loom, whose 
shuttle was never idle in winter evenings, had been 
smashed ; it seemed rather as if a troop of wanton boys 
had spent their time in devising ail the mischief which 
they could possibly commit than that ail this destruction 
could hâve been wrought by reasonable beings. Outside 
and in there was the same scène of ruin ; everything had 
been spoiled and broken which could be destroyed. 

Dame Martha was of too stern and self-controlled a 
temper to join in the outcries of anger and sorrow raised 
by the other women, but she nevertheless felt the deepest re- 
gret and wrath at the sight of her dwelling thus wrecked and 
pillaged, and it was very bitter to her thus to lose the great 
stores of linen, mostly spun by herself, or under her eyes, 
which had filled those rifled chests and cupboards, and had 
been her secret pride. The immédiate discomfort, too, was 
very great. Beds might be made of hay, but beyond this 
they looked on bare walls, with not so much as a bench or 
a platter anywhere. When Borner and the men arrived, 
and the cattle and sheep and horses had .been looked to, a 
consultation was held as to how imperative needs were to 
be supplied. Alsdorf, as Martin reported when he appeared, 
having very reluctantly given up his search for Resi, was 
in no condition to furnish anything, having been swept as 
bare as Tannenhof. Borner could see no better plan than 
to send his remaining waggon — (one had been carried off 
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full of his possessions, and drawn by oxen requisitioned at 
Alsdorf) — to Stahleck, beyond the Bittems' Marsh, with 
enough of the Joachim thalers which he had saved to buy 
food and fumiture for immédiate use. Stahleck was a 
town, and too strong and well guarded to hâve suffered from 
so small a troop as the one which had fallen on Tannenhof 
and Alsdorf. 

While two men went with the waggon, which also con- 
veyed Rosel, as more capable than a man could be 
expected to be of choosing household gear, those who 
stayed behind dug a grave in a quiet shady spot for the 
dead soldier, and laid him there as the sun went down. 
Dorner buried something else too, of which he confided the 
secret to none but Martin. Stitched into the dead 
man's doublet had been many gold pièces, and Ulrike had 
begged him to take them, and use them to make good the 
damage which he had suffered, assuring him that they had 
been taken from no helpless burgher or peasant, but had 
been given up as ransom by a Frenchman whom Conrad 
had captured. This Dorner altogether declined to do ; he 
had a feeling that they would only bring misfortune ; but he 
took charge of them as Ulrike's property, and after night- 
fall carried them to the group of fir-trees after which the 
farm was named, and bade Martin go with a basket to a spot 
where the wood-ants had built their nest, and fetch a heap 
of the pine needles, eggs and young, and ail the débris of 
which such a nest was composed This he shook out over 
the bag in which he had tied up the money, and the next 
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moming found, as he expected, that the ants were building 
their nest again, and had quite concealed it. 

Dame Martha had heard with no pleasant feelings that 
the sister of the Seejungfer had appeared at Tannenhof, and 
anticipated another " Taternkind " ; but the first sight of 
Uhike, with her gentle, grateful thanks for the kindness 
shown to Theresa, surprised her into the perception that 
hère was one of higher birth and breeding than her own, 
one over whose innocent head such a sea of trouble had 
swept as set her apart, and who could not be treated too 
tenderly and respectfully. The best and kindest side of 
the grim old woman's character was shown to this desolate 
Etranger. Although Ulrike came in such a time of per- 
plexity, Dame Martha never thought of her as an additional 
burden, but took her into the family, and was full of hearty 
compassion for her. Resi was still the Seejungfer, the 
provoking, froward intruder ; but Ulrike was not only to 
her, but to Rosel and Dore, the arme junge Frau, who 
must be spared and considered in every way. Moreover, 
Dame Martha looked on her with favour and gratitude as 
having been the means of saving the Bibles, a chosen vessel 
sent to do this great thing, as she put it ; but even without 
this Ulrike's sweet meekness, mingled with a gentle, serious 
dignity, and her frail and fading air, were exactly what were 
calculated to win Dame Martha's heart This she could 
understand and admire, while the wayward, uncertain 
moods of Theresa were entirely perplexing and displeasing 
to her. She wondered more and more as time passed, and 
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Tannenhof assumed its old aspect, and life setded înto îts 
old groove again, how Resi could hâve grown up so 
ignorant of every household matter which girls ought to 
know, when she saw the deft skill which Uhike possessed, 
and her désire to be constantly employed — ^far more 
constantly than her failing strength would allow. Dame 
Martha shook her head as she observed her, and remarked 
to Dore that the poor young lady was not long for this 
world, regardless that Theresa was présent, and she shook 
her head agaîn in quite another spirit when Resi, after a 
wild, fierce stare at her, such as a hawk might hâve given, 
dashed out of the room. 

No girl of health akeady frail, and of gentle upbringing, 
could hâve borne the hard life, and suffered as Uhike 
must hâve done, without fatal results, and the kindness and 
good nursing which she now received could only delay the 
progress of her malady a while, without curing it. Dame 
Martha's strengthening potions, her wild-strawberry tea, her 
dainty dishes, brought no colour back to the wan cheeks, 
no strength to the drooping figure, and with ail the best will 
in the world to take her share in the household duties, 
Ulrike grew so visibly unequal to them that the Bauerin 
herself would authoritatively forbid her leaving her chair by a 
sunny window, and rebuke her for over-exerting herself 
almost as tartly as ever she did Resi for wasting time in 
idleness, and Ulrike found herself glad to submit. 

In this busy household more than one found it very 
pleasant to hâve some one always at leisure to listen, and 
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counsel, and sympathise, as sweetly and readhy as if she 
had no troubles of her own, no dark background of 
recollections to tum her cold and faint whenever they 
retumed upon her. Gretchen and Liesl, the wives of two 
of the labourers, women much older than herself, would 
come and consult " the dear lady " on ail sorts of matters, 
very important to themselves if to no one else, and watch 
the progress of some garment which she was making for 
their little Fritz or Bârbchen, or Caspar. It was to her 
that Dore would come, after a squabble with Klaus, red and 
angry and misérable, to be smiled at, and admonished, and 
counselled to make the first advances towards a reconcilia- 
tion ; to her that Rosel hastened when the butter was 
bewitched, and would not come ; and above ail, it was by 
her side that Martin spent every leisure moment, making 
ail sorts of simple, boyish confidences to her ; talking of 
his hopes and wishes as to a dear elder sister, of whose 
interest and sympathy he was absolutely secure. She had 
a kind look and word for every one, but for Martin her 
face soon wore something of the same tender affection 
which it always expressed for Theresa, and she would 
stretch out her slender, wasted hand, and draw him to sit 
by her, and encourage his confidence with such genuine 
pleasure as nothing else could arouse in her. With Ulrike 
he was neither bashful nor dreamy ; he had always words to 
tell her what he thought and planned, even if Resi were 
listening, sometimes with surprise, sometimes with a 
sarcastic smile, sometimes betraying more interest than she 

N 2 
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knew. She had despised Martin a little, without well 
knowing why, and looked on him as bound to her service, 
though she had often been annoyed by the quiet smile 
with which he would listen to some imperious speech or 
careless command, as if he obeyed because it pleased him 
so to do but could refuse if he chose. Resi was highly 
displeased when forced to perceive this. She seldom had 
a kind word for Martin ; would scoff at his attempts to 
please her, and mock at his slowness, and had a careless 
triumph in the momentary look and tone which some- 
times betrayed that she had hurt him keenly. She was 
surprised by Ulrike's estimate of him, and half jealous of 
the close and growing friendship between them. She 
would say to herself that neither seemed to want her, as 
she looked at Martin sitting by Ulrike's chair, and she 
felt once more as if she had been deceived and baulked, 
for even now Ulrike had not been given back to her. 

Something far deeper than Resi could comprehend 
really divided the sisters. She had expected that the past, 
once gOBe by, would leave Ulrike as untouched as the 
queenly moon when she émerges radiant from the shadow 
of an éclipse. It was not — could not be so. Those long 
months had left their cruel impress deep on heart and 
frame ; Ulrike could never again be the girl whose life had 
been a gentle round of duties and cares for father and 
sister, in the quiet home at Ulm, to whom evil was but a 
sad mysterious name. The whole world was stained and 
spoiled for her by what she had been forced to see and 
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hear, in which the one redeeming point was the rude 
soldier to whom she had been bound, and whose death 
every one held a deliverance for her. 

She never spoke of that time, but it haunted her day and 
night, and when she had grown most cheerful a sudden 
look of dread and pain would corne into her swect eyes, 
which showed that the shadow of those months was falling 
across her. Of her Ulm life she spoke freely, as if she 
loved to tell of her blind father, whom leamed men came 
to visit from many places ; of his cheerful patience ; of the 
great Minster, so grand in its unfinished strength ; of the 
happy, friendly relationships with neighbouring families. 
Dame Martha gathered ère long that her mother was 
Spanish, and the cousin at Sonnfeld, to whom they had 
meant to go after Meister Burkhardt's death, was partly 
Spanish too ; but thèse facts, simply mentioned by Ulrike, 
lost ail their suspicions and fearful associations ; it did not 
occur to her to connect her guest with the detested Spanish 
dragoons, who carried sword and persécution wherever they 
went. 

Ulrike spoke a little privately to Borner about this cousin, 
to whom it seemed but natural that she and Theresa should 
go. He had money of theirs in his keeping, being a banker 
of considérable standing, and was their nearest relation ; 
but she knew nothing of him, and could not tell what kind 
of home Theresa might hâve in his family. The short, 
business-like letter sent to Ulm, consenting to receive them, 
with advice to leave the city at once, as there was every 
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chance of a siège, had not been very cordial, nor was it 
accompanied by any message or letter from his wife. This 
might be purely accidentai, but it might also mean so much 
that Ulrike feared for Theresa's happiness with thèse kins- 
folk. 

" If I were there too it would be différent," she said ; and 
Borner, looking inquiringly at her, saw that she knew her 
State of health, and had no illusions as to recovery. " She 
could not live where they,did not show her kindness and 
love," Ulrike added anxiously. 

" This is scarce a home for her," Dorner said, perplexed. 
" We are but farmer folk, and she is of other stuff ; her roots 
want différent soil to ours. But if she be content to stay, 
'tis needless to tell you she is right welcome." 

" Martin will always be her good friend," said Ulrike, 
smiling and colouring faintly. 

" Yes — an she will," said Dorner, smiling too, butgravely. 

"The time must corne when she will know Martin*s 
worth," said the elder sister. " She is but a child yet — a 
wilful child, though well-nigh seventeen— but she can love 
well." 

" Ay, but that is not ail," said Dorner, his honest face 
flushing. " I think the like though t is in both our minds, 
so it is but right I should tell you that though I hâve 
brought up Martin as my own, and hold him as dear as 
Hanslein himself, he has — as far as I know — a father living, 
who may one day come back, and give us a tangled skein 
to wind, for Josenhans was ever a scapegrace." 
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" I knew not you had a brother, Master Dorner." 

" It is so, however, and instead of settling down to honest 
farm work, he went off as a boy, I know not where, came 
back one day and married a silly lass without any one's 
leave, for he was a handsome fellow and had his tongue well 
hung, and wiled her away in spite of ail her kin, who were 
mad at it, and no wonder," said Dorner, sighing; "but 
they gave her a dowry, and till it was spent ail went fairly 
well. They lived hère — it was the old home — but by-and- 
by I saw things were going wrong, and I could not keep 
them straight. Kathchen — my sister-in-law, — ^was a spoiled 
girl, and complained of her husband to every one who 
would listen, and she and mother did not agrée ; it is not 
every one who can get on with the Bâuerîn, you see." 

" I hâve no reason to say so," answered Ulrike, smiling 
gratefully. 

" No, but you hâve a way of getting the best of every one. 
Anyhow, Kâthchen's business was to try to please her. ' My 
wife never had a ^harp word from her, to be worth mention- 
ing, in ail the years they spent together. I lost her four 
years ago. Ah, well, I do not complain, — God forbid ! — for 
I hâve had many blessings before and since ; but ail the 
same the world has not looked like the same place to me 
since, nor méat and drink tasted so good as when she 
got it ready for me." 

"Yes, I understand that. She died at Hanslein's 
birth?" 

" She did The boy is just like her. We had one other 
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boy, who only lived an hour or two, just long enough for hîs 
mother to miss him for the rest of her life. She did not say 
much, but when a woman came to the farm with her baby 
I hâve seen how she looked at it. And I thought that 
after ail she would hâve a child of her own to dandle and 
hug ; but it was not to be. However, I was speaking of 
Josenhans. He always got round our mether — you may 
not think it, but he did \ he could turn her round his finger, 
and she thinking herself treating him hardly and wisely ail 
the while. Nothing angered her so much as to be obliged 
to see he was in the wrong." 

" It was a hard time for you, Master Dorner." 
" Things came to such a pass that I could not hâve him 
bide hère, for the sake of the men and maids ; Kathchen 
said she would go back to her own people, and take the boy 
Martin, and that troubled my wife sorely, for she loved the 
little fellow, and he her. His mother never seemed to care 
much for him : but she liked ill to see him cling about my 
Gertrude. However, a fever broke out in Alsdorf, and 
Kathchen, who was always down there, gossiping with the 
Bâckerin and a cousin of hers, the silliest woman I ever 
knew, brought it back hère, and half the people took it. 
Georg's child died, and one of our maids, and Kathchen, 
though she seemed to get over it at first, dwined and pined, 
and by the next spring she was gone. Then I ofTered to 
bring up Martin as our own, and Josenhans went off to the 
war, which was red hot by then \ but he has been back 
once, threatening to take the boy unless \ would give him 
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money, and, for aught I can tell, he may retum any 
day.» 

" I see/' said Ulrike, and there was a little pause. " I 
know not — " she began again, and hesitated " It might 
be best to write to my cousin, and see what cornes of it. 
Yet I think Theresa were happier and safer hère." 

" But will she stay, dear lady ? Tis a wild hawk, not a 
little finch to sit in a cage and pipe to its master." 

" It seems ungrateful even to doubt it, but I will ask her 
one day soon," said Ulrike, with a great shrinking from 
telling Resi that soon — very soon — they must again part. 
No look or sign from the younger sister betrayed that she 
knew it ; but thrust the thought away as she would. Dame 
Martha's blunt words had opened her eyes, and each day 
she became more conscious that Ulrike was passing out of 
her reach. Sometimes she would clasp her close as if to 
feel a hold upon her, and then suddenly loose her, with the 
unuttered, despairing thought, " What is the use ! I shall 
hâve to let her go." Yet she avoided sedulously any oppor- 
tunity of hearing her put the truth into words, and would 
start away from under her hand when it lingered on her 
hair as she sat on the ground by her sister, because the 
wistful, lingering touch betrayed the thought in Ulrike's 
mind, and she was ready to resent the deep interest with 
which Ulrike would listen when Dorner read from the great 
Bible, or instructed his household, gathered for Sunday 
worship ; for hère again she knew what brought it ail so 
Strongly home to Ulrike, to whom everything merely tem- 
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poral was growing unimportant, except for Resi's sake. But 
for her she had too little to anchor her to lif«, was too tired 
of it not to be glad to go — Resi knew it, and it angcred 
her when she saw her musing, with a look of relief and 
peace on her face. Ulrike was glad to go; it almost 
seemed selfish, if Ulrike could hâve been selfish. She 
would slip away into Paradise, but Resi, the one left behind, 
what rômained for her ? Martin watched her with a grcat 
unspoken compassion, and the pain which one who loves 
another deeply must feel at seeing suffering which he can- 
not lift a finger to lessen. Perhaps he understood how she 
was feeling even better than Ulrike, who had the gladness 
of realizing as a possession much that until now she had 
only known by the hearing of the ear. She had always 
been gentle, and conscientious, and anxious to pray rightly, 
but now she was as one who knows by the seeing of the 
eye as well as hearing from others of the treasures in the 
heavenly country. 

" He will make ail things new,'* she said once, her whole 
face brightening. " If you could only know what a pro- 
mise that is to me ! Ail new and fair and pure ; ail blots 
and dreadful memorics quite gone, as if they had never 
been, like that cloud yonder, which the sun is drinking up ; 
se®, only blue sky remains now. Ah, little sister, that is a 
great promise ! " 

She called Theresa " little sister," but in fact the girl had 
prospered and shot up in the strong Thuringian air until 
she was taller than Ulrike ; a rosy colour was beginning to 
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glow through the brown skin, and her look of upright 
vigour contrastée! in the strongest manner with the frail and 
fading looks of the older sister. 

" And every one will be forgotten too ! " Theresa pas- 
sionately exclaimed 

" No ; there are some lives so bound up with one's own 
that if we forgot our love for thera we should be — what, I 
know not, but surely not ourselves," answered Ulrike 
earnestly. "And perhaps death rather brings us nearer 
than puts us asunder, for in that world ail that ever came 
between us will be gone, and soûl will speak to soûl, and 
nought hinder from hearing." 

"AVho taught you to think thus, Ulrike?" asked 
Theresa after a moment. 

" I know not how such thoughts came ; perhaps they 
were sent to help me. Theresa — little one — " 

" Hush ! I cannot bear it ! " cried the girl, and fled, 
clasping her hands over her ears, running almost against 
Martin in the doorway, without seeing him. 

He came towards Ulrike, with an inquiring look. 

" Poor child ! my poor Theresa," said her sister, " I 
must leave it She knows but she will not know. We are 
so différent, that it is hard to believe we are children of the 
same father and mother. Be patient with her, Martin, 
always." 

" That will I, and care dearly for her, whether she thank 
me or not. Think you " — Martin's voice shook a little — 
" think you she will stay with us ? " 
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" I know not, and I cannot lay it on her as my bidding, 
but it is my heart's wish she should,** said Ulrike. " But if 
not, I hâve a sure feeling she will corne back one day." 

Martin's eyes brightened, and he looked gratefully at her, 
saying, " How good you are ! " She could not but smile ; 
she and Martin understood one another very well, though 
neither put their meaning into plainer words. 

Theresa had dashed away in a paroxysm of misery to a 
spot where she could be out of sight, but by-and-by, as she 
lay prostrate on the ground, some comfort seemed to come 
to her. Perhaps indeed it was only thus that they two 
could be close together again and none divide them, no 
black past of which she knew nothing, no Conrad, for she 
could not admit the idea that her sweet, gracious Ulrike 
could truly hâve belonged to the rough soldier who had 
seized on her against her will. There was true generosity 
in her love. She felt that she could endure her own 
aching pain and loneliness were she sure that Ulrike was 
happy and at rest, had escaped from ail torturing recollec- 
tions and physical weakness and weariness into the pure 
white light of paradise, and was actually seeing ail which 
even now, beheld only by faith, seemed such joy. She 
would hâve gone through the deepest stream that ever 
flowed, or the hottest fire that ever burned, for one whom 
she loved as she did Ulrike ; and there was an austère joy 
and pain in thus regarding their parting as boundless gain 
for the one who went away, which braced and uplifted her. 

She did not now rebel against any allusion to it, though 
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the outspoken remarks of Dame Martha and the maids on 
Ulrike's rapidly increasing weakness were every one a cruel 
stab, and she could hâve answered in bittemess of soûl, 
like one of old on whom those around pressed ill tidings, 
" Yea, I know it ; hold ye your peace ! " 1 

Dame Martha could not in conscience miss such an 
opportunity for exhortation and counsel as Ulrike's con- 
dition afforded, and there was no escape from her, but her 
stem and narrow tenets repelled the gentle listener, and a 
great désire to unburden her heart to some wise and mild 
adviser came over Ulrike ; but she could not do so to 
Domer, though she listened thankfully when he taught the 
family, taking the place as far as he could of a minister, 
since there was none other to be had Still less could she 
tell her troubled thoughts to any one else at the farm. 
The lack of ail earthly helpers, and a curious feeling that 
her troubles were beyond the compréhension of any of 
those saints to whom she had been taught to look as 
mediators, made her carry her burden straight to God, and 
then, as often happens, the earthly help was granted which 
until then would hâve been but a hindrance. In the 
winter Fàber came to Tannenhof, quite broken down with 
labour and privation, and forced to rest for a time among 
faithful friends and in a quiet spot, and he did so the more 
readily that Alsdorf was without a pastor, the old Pfarrer 
having scarcely outlived the visit of the landsknechts. 

Faber was surprised and rejoiced to see how Tannenhot 
had recovered from the blow which had fallen upon it j 
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how the old busy life was going on again, even îf the 
former happy security could not retum. Every one re- 
ceived him with joy, and to none was he more welcome 
than to Ulrike. There was no need to tell the Wander- 
pfarrer détails, and he could well understand her feeling 
that she could never escape from her horrible recollections 
except by death. Dame Martha urged him to lay before 
Ulrike the errors of the Roman communion, and the need 
of abjuring them ; but he thought she had passed beyond 
ail such teaching, and had gone through deep waters which 
had swept away ail minor différences. He told Dame 
Martha that she had hold of ail truth necessary to salva- 
tion, and there was almost révérence in the way in which 
he treated her, nor did he fear to admit to her that his own 
faith was often sorely tried. 

" Perhaps," he would say, " it was to comfort those who 
are buffeted and smitten, while ail is dark around them, 
that our dear Lord gave Himself to the scorners, being 
blindfolded. I hâve sometimes thought so." 

The thought pleased Ulrike, and she dwelt on it as she 
lay on the low bed near the hearth, on which she was now 
laid. Faber came at Christmas time, and he was still at 
Tannenhof when Ulrike's gentle life ended. Day after day 
it had seemed as if she could not live any longer, but still 
she lingered, and sometimes Theresa felt as if she could 
never let her go, and then again as if this long waiting were 
the hardest thing of ail to bear. 

When she was left alone the old restless feeling of being 
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în this family but not of it retumed upon her, and she said 
slie would go to her cousin at Sonnfeld No one could 
object; it was the natural thing to do, and yet Domer 
and Martin were almost equally loth to forward her depar- 
turc 




CHAPTER XIII. 




" Cabined, crîbbed, confinée!." 

— Shakespeare. 

jHILE winter lasted nothing could be donc as to 
Theresa's departure, even as to sending to ask 
whether she would be welcome, or if the banker 
were still at Sonnfeld, a town at a considérable distance, 
and with a very disturbed tract of country between it and 
Erfurt. For a time she must remain where she was. She 
knew this was what Ulrike had wished, but she told herself 
that if her sister had understood how she felt she would 
not hâve wished it. So, when spring came, she would go 
to Sonnfeld, as they had planned to do when first they 
left Ulm, and meanwhile she tried to endure the weary 
days by filling them fuU of occupation. Dame Martha's 
complaint now was that the girl was hère, there, and every- 
where, a true Seejungfer ; no sooner had she set her to do 
one thing than she was ready for another. In the evenings 
she studied with Martin, directed by Faber, who saw that 
she imperatively needed hard mental work, and let her 
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leam both Latin and Greek, as far as he could teach the 
latter longue, and mathematics besides, to the horror and 
perplexity of Dame Martha, who could hardly believe 
they had not art magie in hand, even though Faber were 
the teacher. Martin threw himself into the work eagerly, 
well remembering Duke Emsfs words as to the need of 
schoolmasters, and though Resi might mock at his dé- 
libération, and exult in her own superior quickness, she 
was forced to acknowledge a thoroughness in ail he did 
which put her rapidity to the blush. Faber rejoiced over 
his scholars, and sometimes came back to superintend 
them even after he had transferred himself as pfarrer and 
schoolmaster to Alsdorf, as the only work he was yet strong 
enough to undertake. It was hard to be bidden to sit still 
and do nothing when so much needed to be done ; when 
he knew many flocks had no shepherd, and others were 
looking for his coming in vain, and wondering what had 
befallen him ; perhaps their hearts failing them for want of 
comfort and encouragement. Faber felt something of that 
great trial which fell on St Paul when, with " the care of 
ail the churches " upon him, he spent two long years in 
prison. "There is a time to let down the nets, and a 
time to mend them," he would say to himself, earnestly 
striving after patience ; " the work will not be let and 
hindered though I be set aside." But it was a weary time 
to him, ail the more that absolutely no news could be 
obtained of what was going on beyond Alsdorf, and this 
year was a very important one in the history of the war, 
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and full of disaster to the Union, as the league of Protes- 
tant States and princes called itself. The Emperor Ferdi- 
nand had indeed learned something from expérience, and 
was prepared to yield several points tacitly, if not openly. 
Many of the northern bishoprics would be left in Protes- 
tant hands, but not the Palatinate ; Augsburg, after a 
desperate struggle, was won by the Imperialists and given 
back to Rome ; so, too, was Halberstadt Thus, though the 
Emperor ceased to insist on the restoration of ail ecclesias- 
tical property won by the Union since the edict of Passau, 
the Protestants were in evil case, especially after the treaty 
of Prague, when the three Electors of Saxony, Branden- 
burg, and Luneberg submitted to Ferdinand, and aban- 
doned their fellow-believers in southern and western 
Germany. Base as their conduct seemed to those whoPxi 
they deserted, there was great excuse in their craving for 
peace at almost any price, so dreadful was the suffering 
inflicted by the war in their states. One leader, however, 
indignantly rejected ail terms, resolving to stand or fall 
with his brethren, and holding that it was better to struggle 
on for two or three years longer at ail costs than to makc 
9 peace so hoUow and unsatisfactory as this, so little just 
to the Calvinists, too, for while Lutheranism was to be per- 
mitted, Calvinism might still be persecuted, and Hesse 
Cassel and other Calvinist states gained no security at alL 
This leader was Bemhard of Saxe-Weimar, to whom 
Ferdinand offered the great bribe of the Dukedom of 
Franconia, the worthy brbther of Emst tbç Godly. But 
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while Faber rejoiced that at least one or two were found 
who still fought, as in the early part of the war, for God 
and the right, and not for personal greed and gnidge, he 
sorrowed to think that the only ally to whom the Gcrman 
Protestants could turn was a foreign one. No one could 
suppose that Cardinal Richelieu gave men and money to 
the Union for any reason than that it kept Germany en- 
feebled with civil war, and served his own ambitious designs. 
Cujus regtOy ejus religio, was quite as much his doctrine as 
that of Ferdinand II., whose aged life had now ahnost 
run out, and who was staining its last years with more and 
more cruelties, carrying out to the last his maxim that a 
land had better lie waste than harbour heretics and rebcls. 
Too truly did a contemporary writer say, " Germany lieth 
in the dust. Shame is her portion, and poverty and sick- 
ness of heart." The Treaty of Prague had been signed in 
May ; but war had not ceased, and now, shut up in 
Alsdorf, Faber had no means of communication even with 
Stahleck, for first, in autumn, the Bitterns' Marsh was 
flooded by heavy rains, and became entirely impassable ; 
and then snow fell and blocked the roads as it had done in 
the previous winter, causing more suffering this year be- 
cause of the poverty left by the plundering landsknechts, 
and yet after ail, far less than in most other places. Jf 
Dorner could not sell his crops, he had those gathered in 
after the soldiers swooped down on Tannenhof garnered 
safely, and he distributed to poor neighbours with a libéral 
hand ; and Faber was there to see who especially needed 
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help, and who was growing idle and injured by want of 
work, Domer usually could find some extra job on the 
farm in such a case, until the snow for a time prevented 
any one's coming up from Alsdorf, and even then he set 
his men at one end, and the villagers at the other, to eut 
and clear a path through it. In his own house there was 
more to do than usual. One or two of the men had a 
knowledge of carpentering, and thèse set to work and 
replaced some of the furniture which had been destroyed 
or carried off, and mended the broken loom, and the 
spinning wheels, and ail the women were busy under Dame 
Martha-s vigilant eye in spinning flax to weave into linen, 
or making cloth and blankets to replace the goodly stores 
which she could not cease inwardly regretting, and she 
would sometimes when alone open an empty chest or press, 
which her snow-white stores had formerly filled, and look 
at the bare shelves with keener regret than she had ever 
felt in her life before. 

Never again, however ceaselessly her own hands and 
those of her maidens might spin, would she behold such a 
noble store of napery ; never would the wives of Hanslein 
and Martin enter on such a possession of sheets and towels, 
and linen of ail kinds, as she had counted on bestowing 
upon them; and if they brought a store of their own 
spinning, it would be done by young hands, and not be 
worthy to lie by hers. Even Dore and Rosel, trained by 
herself, could not spin, she maintained, like the women of 
her own génération. But thç lost storçs must be replaced 
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as soon as possible, and distaff and wheel and loom had 
an active time of it ail through those winter months, which 
brought safety in their snowy mantle, and restored some- 
thing of the lost feeling of security and distance from 
strife and danger, which had been so rudely shaken. But 
Dorner, who was the head, and the person chiefly respon- 
sible for its safet}', would ask himself anxiously what could 
be done to secure some waming should danger again 
approach, and whether he could engage any one in the 
village to run up the valley and announce it ; but he knew 
the flurry and selfishness of danger, and felt persuaded 
that in such a case every man would think of himself and 
his own possessions, and forget ail about Tannenhof, unless 
Faber were in the village, and it was certain that as soon as 
he could go forth to his work again he would not linger a 
day in idleness. 

Meanwhile Dorner had the help and comfort of much 
talk with the young minister, whose counsel he valued 
greatly, although Faber was much younger than himself, 
and both he and Martin were deeply interested in the 
commentary which he was writing, at the request of Duke 
Ernst, who had had some consultation with him about it 
while at Tannenhof, and then again at his own castle, 
where he had requested Faber to visit him, and consider 
this project and another which he had greatly at heart, of 
a little t)Ook of Bible pictures for children; as the best way 
of teaching them to know and love the holy word from 
their youth. Faber had been much struck with both pro- 
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jects, and also that in this dreary time of need and péril 
Duke Ernst should hâve leisure to devise them, and spend 
on both the earnest thought which it was plain he had 
given them; and though he esteemed his own learning 
humbly, and felt himself too entirely occupied with very 
différent labours, he gladly promised to undertake a share 
of the commentary on the noble translation of the Scrip- 
tures which Germany owes to Luther, should a leisure 
time ever come to him, especially as what Duke Ernst 
chiefly desired was not leamed discussions of doubtful 
passages, but hearty and earnest explanations and comments 
for daily use. The plan was that after a given time those 
employed on the commentary should meet together and 
discuss and compare the resuit of their separate labours 
and now unexpectedly time had come for the work, and 
with the books and writing materials supplied by Duke 
Ernst on learning that Faber was forced to lay aside more 
active labour for a while, the young minister began his 
welcome task, growing more and more happy in it daily, 
until it consoled him so much for the absence of his other 
work that he was almost tempted to fear it as a temptation. 
It seemed little likely, however, that in such times the work 
could be either printed or bought, and yet î^st, years later 
it was printed at Nuremberg, and costly though it inevitably 
was — very costly indeed for such an impoverished time, the 
Ernestinschen Bibelwerkes, as it came to be called, was 
largely bought ail over Germany, and in ail lands wherein 
German was studied ; and in many a poor house where 
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eager readers were found, but no thalers to buy it with, 
Duke Emst himself provided a copy, doubly prized for its 
own worth, and the sake of the princely giver. 

Martin's love of leaming was greatly stimulated by hearing 
and seeing Faber's work, and by the knowledge of how deep 
was Duke Ernst's interestineverything conceming éducation. 
Even now, in spite of ail obstacles, he had instituted regular 
examinations of the schools throughout his state, together 
with visitations of every parish, to see where pastors were 
needed, and how each flock was cared for; and though 
war and difficulties of every sort beset his plans, he per- 
severed through ail, and in time the fruits of his steadfast 
efforts were seen throughout the whole land. Martin said 
to himself that one day he would go to Duke Emst, to 
whora every one had free access, and tell him his longing to 
study and become a teacher. Faber said that the Duke 
had founded scholarships at Jena to support young and 
poor students, and that he welcomed not only learned men, 
encouraging them to corne to Jena and Erfurt from every 
place where he discovered them, but that he was equallyready 
to receive students, if only they were in earnest in their 
désire to obtain a good éducation. If other means failed, 
he would offer himself as an apprentice to Peter Schmid, 
the printer, whom Duke Ernst had established at Gotha, 
to print good and cheap school-books, and copies of his 
code of laws in a popular shape, and so earn money 
enough to carry on his studies later. It was characteristic 
of Martin that he said nothing of his plans to any one, 
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though a Word dropped now and then might give a hint 
of them to his uncle or to Faber ; he was meditating them 
in silence ail the winter, so as to see his way clearly, and 
hâve them in a definite form before he laid them before his 
uncle. He was quite certain in his own mind of what lie 
wished, and no doubt Theresa's high esteem for leamed 
men, and her révérence for the father whose name had 
counted among them, stimulated him as well as his own 
natural tastes ; but it was a hard struggle when he thought 
of quitting his family, his home, the country life, the great 
forest which he loved so much. His heart sank at the 
mère idea of it, and he had not the love of change and 
adventure which would hâve made many a lad ready to 
leave ail the old things for the sake of the unknown 
wonders which might lie outside of them. His very heart- 
strings were entwined with what he had known and loved 
ail his life. He had little ambition, no pleasure in novelty ; 
but of late, since Duke Ernst had visited the farm, and 
Faber had been there, and had treated him as a friend and 
companion, a longing awoke in him to do something for his 
fatherland, to spend and be spent for it, as they were, if in 
ever so far smaller a measure. He might indeed spend his 
life at Tannenhof; no doubt he and Hanslein one day 
could manage the farm between them ; but, after ail, he 
had nothing to offer but his labour, no more than Gregor 
or Klaus, for he was but the penniless son of Dorner's 
scapegrace younger brother, and if he stayed, though for the 
love he bore the place he might hâve been well satisfied 
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to do so, and led a contented, eventless life there, it might 
be very well for him; but what should he hâve donc 
for any one else, and what chance was there that Theresa 
would ever give him a look or a thought ? Her coming 
to Tannenhof had changed ail his life, little as she knew or 
seemed to care — that and the visit of Duke Ernst, 

Everything had seemed just the same as usual, and as if 
aU life might flow on as evenly the day he went through the 
forest to seek her at Miihlbach ; but it was the beginning of 
changes which would alter everything for ail the years to 
come to Martin. Looking back he could see it quite 
plainly now. He almost wished he could go back to that 
tranquil time when he was still a boy, and had no thoughls 
beyond Tannenhof and the forest ; but that could not be. 
He was nearly twenty now, almost a grown-up man, two 
years older than Theresa, though she seemed to think him 
still a boy. How sweet she wàs in ail her various moods, 
Martin thought, how unlike ail the other women at the 
farm. No wonder she had never learned to feel at home 
there. She was to Martin another Aslauga, stolen from a 
royal home, and forced to disguise herself and serve among 
lowly folks who never guessed her rank and beauty, even 
though sometimes they were startled for a moment by the 
wondrous gleam of her golden hair. He made an idéal of 
his wilful Resi, and loved her ail the better for her faults, 
and always found ample excuse for them. Martin had a 
touch of poetry in him, though nobody suspected it, not 
even himself, and Resi called it forth unconsciously, as the 
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Sun calls out ail lovely colours on landscapes, which with- 
out his light look bare enough. He had been her champion 
in a quiet décisive kind of way from the first, and she and 
every one else accepted it as a matter of course, and were 
too much accustomed to it to give it any particular thought, 
except Rosel, who had never shaken off, like Dore, her 
early dislike to Theresa, and stimulated that of Dame 
Martha, with whom she was apt to discuss her, and saw 
with jealous vexation how high Martin set her above any 
one else among the maidens at the farm. Rosel liked no 
one to be set above herself, and had so gobd an opinion of 
her own attractions that she had hitherta scorned the 
advances of any youth who had shown a liking for her. It 
certainly did not cross her thoughts in their wildest flight 
that she could attract her master's nephew, who, of course, 
would marry in his own class, but it was intolérable to her 
that he should hâve no eyes or ears for any one but the 
Seejungfer. 






CHAPTER XIV. 

**Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard." 

— Shakespeare. 

|HEN with late spring the snow melted, and the 
ways were once again open, and intercourse with 
the world outside the valley possible, Theresa 
was urgent with Dorner that the letter to her cousin at 
Sonnfeld should be written and sent off. It seemed as if 
spring, which had sent a new impulse of life into the bud- 
ding trees, and birds and beasts, had put fresh restlessness 
into her. While the long winter months lasted, and Faber 
had given her plenty of mental occupation, she had seemed 
^ to hâve put aside her purpose, and it was an unpleasant 
surprise when she thus returned to it, and demanded that 
the letter should be despatched. This was by no means so 
easy a matter as she supposed. No one at Tannenhof had 
ever written or received a letter. One, indeed, had been 
brought to Faber in the autumn by a messenger, from Duke 
Ernst, an event never to be forgotten ; but Faber belonged 
to the outside world, where many things were done of which 
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flie dwellers at Tannenhof and Alsdorf knew nothîng. 
Now and then, when there was occasion to visit Stahlech 
beyond the Bitterns' Marsh, Dorner brought back one of 
the small, coarsely printed newspapers, which were begin- 
ning to circulate in Germany, chiefly sent out from the 
Magdeburg presses, much as the unhappy city was crippled 
in her liberties and her trade since the terrifie three days of 
pillage to which Tilly gave it up when he took it some four 
years before. The purchase of one of thèse little news- 
papers was always a family event, and it was read aloud to 
ail who were of âge to listen, and the men would pore over 
it separately, before it was given back to Dorner, to be 
carefully treasured up, and re-read on future winter even- 
ings. But letters were never seen or thought of in isolated 
spots such as Alsdorf or the farm ; and though Dorner, 
with pains and care, and Martin readily enough, could hâve 
composed the missive to the Sonnfeld banker, it was felt to 
be so grave an undertaking that Theresa's proposai to 
Write it herself was not to be entertained for a moment, nor 
could the exécution of it be confided to any one less than 
Faber. 

He wrote the story of the two sisters as briefly as he 
could, and stated that Theresa's désire was now to proceed to 
Sonnfeld, adding that she had ample means to do so as far 
as money went, but must hâve directions as to how and 
when such a journey could be made. He said, too, that 
should it not be désirable for her to attempt it, she would 
always be a welcome member of Dorner's familv, and that 
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Ulrike h ad encouraged her remaining there ; and he added 
a few particulars as to Borneras position as a well-to-do 
Thuringian farmer — a position which had risen greatly from 
the gênerai impoverishment of ail classes, so that the banker 
should understand that she was in good hands. Resi could 
hardly deraur to this, though she had rather it had been 
omitted. 

In his heart Faber doubted whether a banker who knew 
she had some money, and who had Spanish blood in him, 
would allow her to remain a day longer than he could help 
among Lutherans ; and he could only attribute Theresa's 
own indifférence to this barrier to the lax feeling which had 
crept in among the Roman Catholics as to points of différ- 
ence, except where the warmth of the Reformation had 
kindled a like fire on the other side. In fact, the Romanists 
owed a great deal to the Reformation, for it had roused 
and animated them, and breathed a new life into them, 
which might hâve done great things but for the rise of the 
Jesuits, who, devoted and good men as many were, 
crippled and chilled ail movement from within as to reform 
in the Roman Church, and drew deep and merited distrust 
upon her. 

When the letter was written, Theresa supposed that ail 
difîiculties had been got over, and she could hardly believe 
that they were but just begun. 

Stahleck had no communication with a distant town like 
Sonnfeld, least of ail when invading armies lay between the 
two places, and to find an opportunity of forwarding the 
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letter would require indefinite time, and its delivery musr 
be at the best, highly uncertain ; as for receiving an answer, 
unless the banker sent a spécial messenger, that was entirely 
uncertain too. Months might, and probably must, pass 
first ; nor was it easy to see how, even were a pass pro- 
cured and an escort found, a girl could make a journey 
through a country swept by hostile and undisciplined troops. 
Tannenhof might be no place of security — they had 
experienccd that — but to leave it, and cross the country at a 
time when North Germany was suffering more than it had 
ever yet done in ail this misérable war, seemed like run- 
ning deliberately into danger, and Dorner earnestly hoped 
that both the letter and thé answer would be delayed for a 
considérable time. He liked Theresa; there was some- 
thing as attractive to >him in her looks and ways as they 
were distasteful to Dame Martha, and he felt responsible to 
the dead sister, who had felt so well satisfied to leave her in 
his hands, for the safety of this wilful Seejungfer, who was 
so impatiently spreading her wings for flight 

Little did he foresee that a guest was about to arrive 
who should make him wish Theresa at Sonnfeld, or any 
other place where she could be safe and out of reacL 
Neither he nor any one else, however, could hâve guessed 
that there was any danger, especially to Theresa, from this 
new comer, whose appearance made Dorner's heart sink 
with dismay, when, as he stood conferring with his head 
man and counting the new-born lambs, one windy April 
day, he saw approaching him in the distance along the path 
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by the Bôsenbach, a tall soldier, with a catain air of 
bravado and swagger which could belong to no one but the 
younger brother of whom he had spoken with shame and 
pain toUlrike — the scapegrace of the family, Josenhans, the 
one cloud of dishonour in Domer's honest upright life, the 
father of Martin, Domer's well-loved nephew. 

His uniforni told no taies as to what régiment he might 
now belong to. From what he had betrayed on his former 
visit, Domer knew that he had served on many sides — now 
for the Protestant Union, now for the Roman Catholic 
League, asking only what cause would offer the highest pay 
and permit the laxest discipline. 

Such changes were so fréquent in thîs war, out of which 
conscience and patriotism seemed to hâve vanished, that 
when a man went over from one party to another, or, being 
taken prisoner, he enlisted in the troop of his captor as the 
easiest way out of the scrape in which he found himself, he 
kept whatever uniform he happened to be weàring at the 
time, and only changed his cap or plume as a sign of what 
Company he now belonged to. Nay, sometimes one of 
thèse mercenaries would strip a dead man of his clothes, if 
they chanced to be better than his own, and appropriate 
thena. Yellow and black colours predominated among the 
regular Impérial troops, and blue among the Swedes, but 
among the mercenaries every variety of costume and colour 
might be found. 

Josenhans did not look as if he were unprosperous, as on 
bis last visit to Tannenhof. He was wearing a broad hat 
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wSLk a green pSisme, a dbart, dos&fittiDg jackel, a doak 
floi^ orer ooe s3ioa3der, and vide tronseis tied bdow the 
knee. His moostacfaes tcmed fierody opvaid, and he 
strode aloog lookîi^ defiandj aboot him at the sîlvery 
Bosenbadi, wfaere tfae tront «eieleapîngatdie Aies dancing 
cn'er the stream, and at die giey wiDows, as if on the look 
out for some occasion of qnarrd wîth them, or disdainful of 
the pastoral landscape aïoond him. It did not seem as if 
any tender recollections were awakened in his mind by his 
retum to his bîrthplace. Domer stood quite stîll and 
awaited his arrivai, and Jacob, his companion, ibllowed his 
example. Jacob had been bred and bom on the Êum, and 
had served Domer's father. He knew ail about Josenhans, 
and was not at ail delighted to see hinL 

" A hundred thousand sacks of ducks ! " shouted the 
new corner, while yet at some distance, as he recognized 
Domor and Jacob, with one of the many extraordinary 
oaths which were current in the army. "Is that you, 
bruderherz ? So ! And you too, old Jacob ! You do not 
look younger, man ! What an old greybeard it is ! So ! 
Plcascd to see me back, hey ? Come hère to meet me, 
no doubt. No ? Sapperment ! You might welcome 
your brothcr a little more warmly, Martin. I was bom 
hcrc as wcll as you, and it is no fault of mine you are the 
cldcr, I suppose. Is the old mother alive yet? Yes? 
Then there's one will make Josenhans Borner welcome, 
anyhow." 

"Your welcome dépends on yourself, brother," said 
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Dorner, gravely. "As I told you when you were hère 
last, I hâve others to think of besides yourself." 

" Also ! Well, I mean to take the lad away this time, 
do you hear ? I will not hâve him grow up a lubber who 
does not know his rîght hand from his lefl, and has seen 
nothing of the world beyond half a dozen fields. There 
is nothing like war to make your simple countryman into 
a shaq) fellow ; so he goes with me, and that is ail about 
it" 

"If you speak of Martin," said Dorner, while Jacob 
regarded Josenhans with a sort of slow, deliberate dis- 
approval of the whole man, from top to toe, " he is of âge 
to judge for himself. He is no child now." 

" Child or man, he does my bidding, or it will be the 
worse for him ; I will soon show him who is his master," 
said Josenhans, raising his voice with a threatening gesture. 
" Why, is that he ! Potztausend, I should not hâve known 
him ; what a tall fellow it is ! Hère, lad, dost know me ? 
Come hither and speak to thy father. Hast forgotten him 
that thou comest so slowly ? " 

Martin came, and Dorner could see how he had changed 
colour. Josenhans gave a look of approval to his height 
and well-knit frame, not yet bowed by field work like that 
of old Jacob, who gave him an expressive look when 
Josenhans added — 

" A few weeks' drill and a campaign will make a likely 
fellow of him. Hearken, lad, this time we go together ; 
dost hear ? " 

ç 
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" Ay, father, I hear," answei*ed Martin, in a tone-which 
expressed neither consent nor approval. " There is no 
huiTy that I wot of." 

"Therein thou art right enough, for I mèan.to. bide hère 
a while; I hâve had enough :of fighting îàr a time, So 
thy grandmother is yet alive. And Mistress Gertrud^" 
turning to Dorner. " ! c. 

" My aunt died five years ago," said Martin, as Dorner 
made no reply to the careless question. 

" So ! She had no love for me, so I lose nothing. 
Then thou art heir to Tannenhof, lad, after thine uncle 
hère." 

" Nay, Hanslein will be master of Tannenhof one day/ 

"Hanslein! How? Mistress Gertrud left thee a 
child? I little thought to find thee both widower and 
father, bruderherz. Truly, 'tis time I came home ère more 
changes befall, or I might not know the old place, nor it 
me. How hâve you 'scaped thus when ail the country lies 
waste ? I marvel at your luck." 

He looked round as if reflecting on what good booty 
there was hère, almost as if he were longing to pillage it 
Jacob gave an expressive grunt, as if he read his thoughts. 
'Ihey had stood still for a moment when Josenhans 
paused to look at the farm, but now moved on again 
towards the hou se. 

"Why! hâve you a city damsel hère?" he exclaimed; 
" and a fair one, too. That is no country wench ; " and he 
lifted his hat with an air of admiration which made Martin 
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turn hot, as Resi came out on the threshold, and quickly 
withdrew again, on meeting the insolent stare of the 
stranger. 

" She dwells hère for the time, and she is city bred, but 
I did not think to hear thee call her fair," said borner. 
" What dost thou say to that, Jacob ? " 

"Why, our folk call her the Seejungfer, so thin ànd 
brown and lean was she when she came," said Jacob, with 
a chuckle of great amusement 

" I know not what she was when she came, but your 
eyes must ail be as dim as Jacob's there if you do not see 
she is now as fair a lass as I would wish to meet," said 
Josenhans. " I warrant me Martin does not need spec- 
tacles to find it out — hey, boy ? What ! red as fire ? I 
thought thou wert not so blind as thine uncle and old 
Jacob," and he burst into a loud laugh as he went into the 
house. 

Dame Martha had heard his voice, and came hurrying 
out to welcome him, ail stirred to a joyful warmth which 
melted away ail her acid sternness, and made her only a 
tremulous, happy old woman, This worthless Josenhans 
was a great deal dearer to her than her good elder son, wHo 
never had cost her a moment*s anxiety. 

She called to the maids to bring him the best of food 
and drink that larder and cellar supplied, and could not 
look at him or question him enough ; and while they weré 
engrossed by this little bustle, Dorner and Martin had tirhe 
to exchange a few words outside, Martin having first 
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assured himself by a glance indoors that Theresa was 
safely out of the way. 

" Heed it not, boy," Domer said, laying his hand on his 
nephew's shoulder ; " it is no duty to go hence with him. 
How shouldst thou keep from walking in his steps didst 
thou foUow him to the camp ? The thing must not be." 

" Even if he bid me as my father, uncle ? " Martin asked 
anxiously. 

** Not even then, nephew," answered Domer, sadly but 
decisively. "No man can lead a Christian life in such 
ways and such company as it is the boast of Josenhans 
to keep. Hard it seems to tell a son to refuse to obey his 
father, but hère I see no other way. And perchance he 
means it not.'' 

They went in, and found Josenhans established in 
Dame Martha's own arm-chair, making tremendous 
inroads on the provisions set before him, while Hanslein 
stared at him from a distance, as if far from prepossessed by 
his new uncle. Dame Martha was thoroughly flurried by 
joy and surprise, and could not do enough to welcome 
her prodigal, without even asking whether he were pénitent 
or not ; and she felt and bitterly resented Domer's 
cold and reserved manner, which was indeed very notice- 
able in the usually génial, kindly man, and, forgetting ail 
the painful circumstances which attended Josenhans's last 
visit, she shot little sharp speeches at Dorner every now 
and then, and could hardly help reproaching him openly 
with want of brotherly love. Martin found himself called 
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on to express his satisfaction in his father's return over and 
over again, in a way highly embarrassing to a son now fully 
old enough to see the kind of man that this father was, 
and with both culture and good feeling enough to blush for 
his boisterous manners and camp stories. It was deep 
humiliation that Theresa should see and hear it ail, as she 
did when supper time assembled ail the family ; he could 
read but too well what was meant by the curl of her lip 
as she sat by, or the flash of her large eyes when Josenhans 
addressed her in a jesting strain, as he frequently did, fuUy 
intending to pay her a compliment by directing his con- 
versation especially to her. She made him no answer 
whatever, but looked him once or twice full in the face 
when he spoke to her, with a great indignation in her eyes, 
and presently she rose to leave the room. Dame Martha 
called after her to know why she was going away; the 
Bâuerin was unwilling that even Resi should absent herself 
instead of remaining to admire this wonderful Josenhans. 

" I think I am not needed hère," was her answer, 
without staying to look back, and she passed out, holding 
her head erect, indignation in every gesture. Dorner 
foUowed and stopped her. She paused reluctantly. 

"You are right to go, my maiden," he said. "Your 
sister counted not on this when she trusted you to me. 
Keep away when you can. I would not hâve your ears 
filled with such talk, though I know not how to stop it 
Get you gone to your room. I would you were hence to 
Sonnfeld." 
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" Forgive me, Master Domer, I would not hurt you by 
discourtesy, but I could not stay," said Resi, more gently 
than she had ever spoken to the good farmer before. 

"No, no, keep away, and pay no heed if Josenhans 
seeks to hâve converse with you. He is no worse than 
hundreds, but that is saying little for him. Ail that was 
idle or bad hàs drifted to the waç, and grown worse there. 
He is my brother, so I cannot bid him hence, unless he 
drive me to it To think that lie is Martin's father 1 Well, 
well ! " 

" Yes, poor Martin ! " said Theresa, and Martin would 
hâve been glad indeed could he hâve guessed that instead 
of scorning him as he thought she needs must for his 
father's faults, the contrast between Josenhans and his son 
made her for the first time understand how upright and 
loyal and good he was, how truly manly and gentle. 

He went out to his work as soon as he could, longing 
to get away and be alone, and hâve something to occupy 
his thoughts and help him to recover himself. As he 
passed under the oak tree where he had once seen her 
perched, in those wilful days which now seemed strangely 
far off, he looked wistfully up at her casement His heart 
was very heavy. It bounded, however, when he met the 
glance of her hazel eyes and saw that they were neither 
cold nor mocking, but fuU of sweet kindness andsympathy. 
She nodded to him as she sat over her work, and he went 
on his way greatly comforted by this little greeting, which 
assured him she did not despise him. 
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" He ou^ht to be the son of Master Dornèr instead of 
that détestable Josenhans. How fond Ulrike was of him ; 
how much she thought of him. And he loved her dearly. 
He and Master Domer are just alike — one as kind and 
true as the other.** 

And then, for the first" time, she began to wonder if she 
should find any friends as faithful and disinterested as 
thèse at Sonnfeld, and to wish, almost, that the letter had 
never been written or sent 

But further acquaintance with Josenhans made her think 
that if he were to stay, the sooner she went the better she 
should be pleased, though a curious regret to leave 
Tannenhof began to spring up in her mind. Domer was 
quite as ill pleased as she, and every day that Josenhans 
stayed increased his perplexities how to deal with this 
unrepentent prodigal, who had returned only to demoralize 
Tannenhof He lounged about ail day, gossiping with the 
women until Klaus could not bear the sight of him, and 
vowed he would thrash him till every bone ached, if he 
again caught him hanging round Dore, who indeed gave 
him no encouragement, but found him incapable of under- 
standing any rebuff, while Rosel was altogether fascinated 
by his swagger and lordly airs, and the stories which he 
told about himself and his adventures. Dorner would 
hear loud laughter among his men, and find that instead 
of being at work they were standing round the Wacht- 
meister, as he declared his title to be, though his brother 
and sage old Jacob had their doubts whether any corps in 
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the anny had ever known him under it — ^and that he was 
telling them taies of his adventures and expériences, or 
teaching them to gamble with three square dice, which he 
called schelmbeine. Thèse had such a singular way of 
turnmg up to his advantage, that less simple folk might 
hâve suspected they were possibly loaded 

Domer strictly forbade this gambling, and Jacob and 
Klaus supported him ; but their strange witchery had got 
hold of Gregor and the boy Joseph, and indeed for ail 
the younger men and lads Josenhans had a strong fascina- 
tion, and for the first time since his last visit, years before, 
Dorner found dissensions and murmurings creeping into 
his household, and that in a form peculiarly difficult to 
cope with. 

He bore it for a while, and then took his difficulties to 
Faber at Alsdorf. 

" Were it any but my own brother I should know how to 
deal with the matter," he said, as he sat with his friend in 
the bare little room which served as a kitchen and study 
and schoolroom for the village children. Faber had no 
servant, and lived alone in what served as the parsonage, — 
a small house, hardly better than the poorest cottage in the 
hamlet. Now one, now another of the women came to 
kcep it clean, and bake for him, otherwise he waited on 
himself, and eut his own wood in the forest, and cultivated 
the patch of ground by the house, where a few vegetables 
grew. There was a black-board and a pièce of chalk on 
which Faber wrote copies for the children to imitate on 
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their slates, or sums for them to work, and on a table he 
had his little psalm-book and the Imitatio Christi — a book 
which he greatly loved, though it was in especial favour 
with the Jesuits, and one of the few allowed in their semi- 
naries — and by it Luther's translation of the Bible. On a 
board fastened to the wall, and serving as a desk, were the 
volumes sent him by Duke Ernst as aids to his share of 
the commentary, and writing materials. He wore his 
clérical harzkappe, the sleeveless garment of Protestant 
clergymen, and his cap hung on a nail, and near it a miller's 
cap, of well-worn green velvet trimmed with fur, and a thread- 
bare workman's suit — for though he was not now obliged 
to disguise himself that time might soon corne again, for he 
was beginning to lose the wan and exhausted look which 
had troubled ail his friends when he first arrived, and with 
returning health was coming a great longing to résume his 
work as wanderpfarrer. He turned a grave and expectant 
look to Dorner, well aware of what he should hear. 

" He is turning the whole place upside down," pursued 
the farmer, " spoiling me my men and maids alike, for 
some think there never yet was such a fine fellow, while 
others will scarce enter the room where he is, and they 
must needs ail quarrel about him, and make two parties. 
That foolish fellow Gregor has listened to his taies until he 
is wild to go to the war, and thinks to come back captain, 
or ensign at the least I verily believe that when Josen- 
hans goes hence Gregor will go too, say what his worthy 
father can. And were you to hear how Josenhans lets his 
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tongue wag at the board — ^his taies and hiis sôngs would 
make a Turk blush, let alone honest Christian men/' said 
Dorner, greatly discomposed, "and he cares nought that 
there are women and girls to hear him — nay, methinksthat 
he only talks the louder and is the bolder for it ! " 
" And how does Martin take thèse things ? " 
" He has not been to speak with you ? Ah, *tis a still 
lad who says least of what goes the deepest, but I know 
his heart is heavy as lead with shame and grief inany and 
many a time." 

"ïs there more talk of his going hence with his father ?*' 
" No, save now and then, when Josenhans would vex 
me ; he mostly shuns the boy, as if he had the grâce to 
feel ashamed of himself before the good lad ; but whe» he 
is in his cups he will miscall him coward or milksop, for he 
is seldom sober ; I misdoubt me, unless I shrewdly err, 
that Rosel gives him drink, in spite of what I hâve said, 
for he is more than king or kaiser in the sîlly wench*s eyes, 
and I fancy she even thinks to become Mistress Josen- 
hans." 

" Ay, it is the same story hère too," said Faber ; " he 
loiters down from the farm and hangs about the tavern and 
the ale-shop, and every seed of evil in the place which lay 
dormant seems strangely quickened by his coming, though 
:\fter ail he troubles not himself expressly to work ill any 
more than good ; but one would think it hung in the air 
around him. To think that thousands such as he are let 
loose on the land ! How are men ever again to settle 
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down to honest labour and respect of law who hâve for 
years been leading a life like his, or it may be tenfold 
worse, for I fear me there be many far more cankered than 
Josenhans, who, after ail, has something that takes you 
about him." 

" So much the worse ! " said Domer, with a groan ; 
"but for that my men and maids would not heed him. 
To think that a household used to peaceable, godly ways 
ail thèse years should be thus upset by one man*s coming 
into it 1 " 

" Perchance it is to show how far such ways hâve been 
tfuly learned and laid to heart Those who stand firm will 
be ail the stronger, and for the weak who fall, it is well for 
them and others to know how hollow was their seeming 
strength," said Faber. 

The two talked long, and though Faber could give small 
help, it was a comfort to Dorner to hâve thus poured out 
his troubles, even if he had to acknowledge that, as long as 
Dame Martha resolutely shut her eyes to ail offences on 
the part of Josenhans and backed him up, and he chose to 
stay at Tannenhof, he could hardly be turned out, unless 
for some such flagrant misdemeanour as Dorner could not 
bear to think of. There was, however, thé likelihood that 
he would grow weary of such a quiet life, and take himself 
off of his own accord, and this seemed the best hope. 
Bribe him again to go Dorner neither could nor would 




CHAPTER XV. 

" Aroint thee, witch ! " 

— Shakespeare. 

jjHILE Dorner was absent at Alsdorf consulting 
his friend, Josenhans was taking the opportunity 
to cajole Dame Martha out of any little savings 
which she might hâve made since his last visit. Finding 
her alone he threw himself down in the deep window-seat, 
crossed his long legs, and said coaxingly — 

" So the old mother thought of her lad while he was 
away in the wars ? He has not corne home any the richer 
for ail the hard blows he has given and taken. There was 
a golden brooch meant for the little mother,* but he had to 
sell it to a little Jew who did business in the camp — served 
as my lord general's spy, and bought any matters of booty 
the men had to sell ; and when pay stopped and rations 
ran short what was one to do ? So the brooch went. I 
knew the good old mother would be glad to hâve me back, 
even if I came empty-handed." 

" Yes, yes, my boy," said the old vvoman, tenderly, '* I 
would I had aught to give thee, but it is little I can lay 
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asîde now; there is no selling our wares, and I hâve scarce 
eamed a penny thèse last years." 

" How ! " said Josenhans, with imconcealed disappoînt- 
ment. " I thought there were some little matters which 
went into your own pocket ; it used to be so, I know," he 
added, suspiciously — and he had good reason to know it ; 
every thaler which she had accumulated having sooner or 
later passed into his possession. 

" And so there were, and whenever I could lay aside a 
penny I said to myself, * This is for my boy ; he will need 
it one day.' But, seest thou we live on what the farm gives 
us and lack nothing, but there is scarce any selling to be 
done ; Stahleck, which took our wool, has no longer a trade, 
and Erfurt, where we sent our wheat, is far off, and the 
danger of having it and the horses and waggon seized by 
the way is so great that we hâve ventured none thither for 
two seasons ; *tis scarce worth while to plant it." 
" Then you hâve nought to give me ? " 
" Not a thaler, my lad, and grieved am I to say it" 
"I had done better to take another service; there is 
mostly booty to be had even if not much pay, and that is 
sometimes best in thèse kipper and wipper* times," said 
Josenhans, using the name which had arisen to express the 
debasing and clipping of coin which was one of the many 
unhappy results of the Thirty Years' War. " I think I will 
be off and serve Max of Bavaria." 

* From the words in the dialect of Upper Saxony — "kippen," to 
eut ofif; ** wippen," to weigh. 
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" Nay, nay, my son," protested Dame Martha, hastily and 
aghast, " thou wilt not serve under the cruel persecutors of 
thy brethren ; that will I never believe of son of mine." 

" A soldier knows nought of fellow-believers ; he serves 
under the colours which pay best," said Josenhans, with 
a careless laugh ; and he broke into a popular song which 
had been raised by many a watch-fire — 

•* * Let parson and statesman go prate of the right— 
My trade is a soldier*s, I ask but to fight. 
For Union or League I will strike any day ; 
ïhat cause is the best one which gives the best pay ! " 

"My son ! " said Dame Martha, deeply shocked, and 
hurt in what was her tenderest point, " such jesting is not 
seemly in any, least of ail in one who is the son of men liké 
thy forefathers, who hâve gone to prison and to death 
sooner than yield a tittle of their faith." 

" More fools they ! " muttered Josenhans ; but Dame 
Martha proceeded unheeding — 

" And therefore has a blessing ever rested upon them 
and on their labours." 

"It would seem that the blessing is running short as 
to thalers. But there should be a gold chain some- 
where " 

" I cannot give thee that," said Dame Martha, hastily. 
" My mother-in-law gave it me when I married, and she 
had it from hers ; it ever goes to the wife of the eldest son. 
By rights Gertrude should hâve had it, but I thought to 
give it her when I died, and she never made as if she 
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desired it It is scarcé mine to give to any but Hanslein's 
wife." 

"The brat is five yeais old, or six, perchance ! Nay, long 

before he has a wife to need it ^*' Josenhans stopped 

short ; even he could not quite say to his mother, "An old 
woman like you will be in your grave." He tried another 
tack. "See hère, good mother/' he said, assuming a 
serions tone, " when a man has debts, he must pay them. 
You ever taught us so." 

"Surely, son." 

" Then must I take service and eam wherewith to do so, 
for debts hâve I, not a few, and paid they must be." 

" Right, my boy, but wherefore not return to your old 
régiment ? You would then serve the good cause, for, by 
what you told me, they were to march north against the 
Imperialists, and join the Swedish gênerai, Bauer." 

" I liked not my captain. Rittmeister Pfilze is a hard 
man, and an ungodly," said Josenhans, who had his reasons 
for avoiding his old company, which he had found it safest 
to leave in the night, without giving notice to any one. 
" No, I will go serve the Elector of Saxony." 

" Name not thé renegade, son Josenhans ! " exclaimed 
Dame Martha, rearing up her tall figure even more erectly 
than usual, while a red flush came to her withered cheek 
at the name bf that John George of Saxony who had made 
a separate peace, and obtained Lusatia as a compensation 
for hîs expenses in the war, at the price of deserting the Re- 
formed cause. " Let me not hear it spoken under this roof ! 



^ 
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Out upon his shifts and wiles, and the evil treaty whîch hô 
signed at Prague last May ! Wherefore is the good Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel left out of the count, together with 
ail the other Calvinist states ? Wherefore should Halber- 
j stadt be yielded up unto Babylon ? What profit hâve we that 
blood and treasure and tears hâve been poured out without 
stint or measure if this be the end ? Rather fight until net a 
man be left to hold a sword, or a woman to give son and 
husband in ail the fatherland, than put a hand to such a 
peace as this 1 " 

She spoke with energy and conviction which lent some- 
thing grand to her hard features and tall form ; but had 
Josenhans been better versed in the politics of the day he 
might readily hâve retorted that but for the greed and self- 
seeking of the leaders in the war, and the bitter disputes 
between Lutherans and Calvinists, no such peace could ever 
hâve been suggested. Dame Martha's views of concilia- 
tion were that her opponent should yield everything and 
she nothing ; although of good Lutheran stock, nature had 
intended her for the most rigid Calvinist, and it was this 
essential différence of tempérament between herself and 
Dorner which made her always inclined to clash with him, 
and prefer Josenhans, who believed nothing in particular, 
to the son who differed with her out of conviction. 

" No, my son, you will not serve the Elector," she 
added, after a pause, during which Josenhans said nothing. 
" Rather than that " She stopped. 

Josenhans was still silent. He knew how to bide his time. 
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** Rather than that Thou art wrong to hâve debts, 

but right in saying they must be paid I am glad thou 
hast not forgotten thou art of an honest stock. Yes, if 
thou wilt give me thy word never to serve under John 
George thou shalt hâve the chain." 

" I give it heartily," answered Josenhans, with the utraost 
readiness ; indeed he was always ready to give what cost 
him 50 little, and was so worthless that he felt some sur- 
prise any one should care to ask for it 

Dame Martha rose slowly, and went to a little cupboard 
in the wall, which she unlocked with one of the keys which 
hung in a bunch at her girdle. 

" I saved it when the Amalekites came upon us last 
summer," she said, looking with some remorse at the family 
heirloom. " I thought to part with it to none but the next 
mistress of Tannenhof, but surely it is mine to give — thy 
brother might take it amiss, yet sure I may give it away if 
I will ; and the cause whérefore I let it go touches us ail, 
for thy debts must be paid No more debts, son Josen- 
hans, mark that No Borner ever yet needed to beg delay 
from a creditor. Do you heed me ? " 

" Ay, good mother," said Josenhans, mentally valuing 
the heavy gold chain as it lay on her lap, and purposing 
applying what it brought him to anything rather than paying 
his debts. She reached it to him slowly, as if conscience 
still pricked her. 

" There, thou hast it; prate not of the matter," she said, 
çharply ; and Josenhans smiled, perceiving that she stood 
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inâwe of what Domer would say were he to learn what 
die had done. 

" She can hâve nought else tô give, since she parts with 
this,^ be thought ruefuUy ; and then he said aloud, as he 
dropped the chain into the pocket of his close jacket, 
" Brother Martin should hâve some store of thalers yet left, 
ftarHf 3«)\i sell not, neither dô yôu buy." 

" Few, if any. We tieeded lïo * small sum tô fepair th( 
house, and buy us plenishing after the spoilers wasted us — . 
Had they been r&ore, they had left not even the standin ^^s; 
crops ; but they were few, and in haste." 

" Ay, I marvelled how it was they left aught. So th — ^e 

money went thus. Still, maybe he could fit Martin ou it 

for the wars when I take him away," said Josenhans, 1" )y 
way of trying a threat which had brought him in mon ( a ty 
once before, though he had no real- intention of taking ^ a 
son with him who suited him so little as Martin. Jos c n- 
hans fclt angry and uneasy whefiever in the midst of 1 lis 
vaunting he met the steady innocent look of Martin's ey^^s. 

" How ! thou wouldst not take the boy ! And yet p -^^r- 
chance it were well," said Dame Martha, to the very gr^— i^at 
surprise and disappointment of Josenhans, who Ym^ -sd 
expected an outcry of supplication, and a promise of p^ ^■'o- 
curing money from Borner if he would leave her grands ^^n. 

" Why, good mother, when I was hère last and spoke of 
it, you were for moving heaven and earth against me. V ou 
hâve changed your mind, it seems." 

" Hearken, Josenhans," said the Bâuerin, as she leaneti 
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mysteriously forward, and spoke in a lowered voice after a 
cautions glance ail round. " I hâve somewhat to tell thee, 
for after ail it is thou who art the lad's father, and not 
Martin, who is but his uncle, though he demeans himself 
as if the boy were his own, and it is but due to thee to 
wam thee that the girl Resi, whom the maids call the 
Seejungfer, has cast her spells upon him. I hâve seen it 
this long time, and would hâve warned thy brother, but he 
too is besotted by her, and would not heed, and now that 
others see it too, for only this morning Rosel said " 

" Ha ! ha ! I knew Martin was not such a fool as not 
to hâve eyes for a fair face, for ail his quiet ways. Never 
trust a quiet lad like him, where there is a pair of bright 
eyes. She is the prettiest thing about the place.'* 

" Josenhans ! am I to think that she has bewitched you 
too ? " asked the alarmed Dame Martha, who, even if she 
had not been too much accustomed to the daily sight of 
Theresa to notice the graduai change in the pale, brown, 
thin girl whom Borner brought home nearly two years 
before, had naturally less keen an eye for a pretty face than 
Josenhans. He laughed outright, but she continued with 
additional solemnity and emphasis, — 

" Laugh not, for a witch she is, as surely as her sister 
was one of the elect. I misdoubted her from the first day 
that Martin brought her hither from that nest of Papists, 
Miihlbach, and I watched her long, and said no word ; but 
now that she begins to work her spells on the lad " 

" Lads of twenty are oft under the spell of a bright eye 

Q 2 
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and a rosy lip," said Josenhans, " but *twere pity to bum 
such witches as those. Were she a hag of seventy instead 
of seventeen, then indeed " 

" Thy scoffing is unseemly, son Josenhans," said Dame 
Martha, and she closed her lips austerely, as if resolved to 
tell no more. 

"Nay, let me hear ail, mother. \Vhat has she donc 
more, this Seejungfer, as you call her ? " 

" Much, Josenhans, much," said the old dame, forgetting 
her displeasure in eagemess to accuse Theresa. " See— 
what was that ? " 

" The wind shook yen door. Well ? " 

" It has never shut fast since the spoilers wrenched it off 
its hinges, though Gregor took it in hand only last week. 
But this girl — she knew more than she should of those 
who fell upon Mùhlbach, or how was it that she only was 
left alive when ail others were slain? And, whatever 
Martin may say, she surely guided the enemy over the 
Bitterns' Marsh and led them hither, else had they never 
found the road." 

"But methought 'twas Hansjacob, the lame magister, 
was the guide ; they told me so at Alsdorf, and the rascal 
was shot for his pains." 

"Ay, the girl said so. But who knows how it truly 
was ? " 

*' But wherefore should she hâve done the thing?" per 
sisted Josenhans, whose common-sense resisted the per- 
verse fancies of the prejudiced old woman. 
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"I know not; how should I? Who shall say what 
moves one given up to the black art ? Were it not motive 
enough to bring woe on a godly household? Take my 
word for it, so it was. Ask her of that time, and see if 
she does not blench and pale, and show herself loth to 
speak of it If she be no witch, how is it that many a 
time when we ail saw her go into her chamber and could 
swear that she never quitted it, one or another has gone in 
and found her not? Ask Rosel, an you will, or even 
Dore, though since she has been making ready her wedding 
gear — she had been married last year but for our troubles, 
and this Resi has helped her deftly — Dore is scarce 
willing to say aught against her." 

" So ! You are sure she can pass thus invisibly ? That 
is strange, but I hâve heard of such things," said Josen- 
hans, now a good deal impressed. " If so, perchance she 
can draw me a Passauer Zettel." 

" I know not of what you speak, son." 

" Why, a charm to make a man safe against sword-stroke 
or buUet. I had one which I could carry about in the 
hoUow of a pen, a scrap of paper covered with marvellous 
signs. There was a corporal in a Tilly'schen régiment 
who could Write such, and many a gulden he got by it. I 
remember that once, when he was out of humour, a 
Bavarian newly joined plagued him to write him a Passauer 
Zettel, and at last he gave him a bit of parchment whereon 
he had written, * Poltroon, protect thyself,' and the man 
sewed it up in his doublet, and so clevcr was this corporal, 
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that neither shcit nor sabre harmed that Bavarian until he 
fell in storming Burg Lowenstein." 

" He fell then at last," said Dame Martha, who had 
been listening with deep attention ; "no doubt he met 
his death by a silver bullet ; no spell can secure against 
that." 

" Ail thought so, and in the very moat there was a fight 
between three men for the charm in his doublet, wherein 
one was killed, and another badly wounded ; but he who 
got it was a lucky man, for I hâve seen him myself amid 
a great rain of shot unhurt, and he could go where he would 
bravely. since he had nothing to fear." 

"Then this is what the girl is working with those strange 
figures which she and Martin draw by the hour. My poor 
lad ! the wicked baggage lias led him into sin, and he loo 
innocent to know it ! " 

" How learned she the black art think you ?" 

Dame Martha suddenly stopped short, recoUecting with 
an unpleasant shock that it was under Faber's teaching 
that Martin and Theresa had learned to draw thèse suspi- 
cions shapes. 

" I — I think she learned them from one who can hâve 
nought to do with art magie," she said, with some con- 
fusion, " but I fear me she has turned his teaching to an 
evil use." 

" Maybe she would draw me such a one," said Josenhans. 
" I hâve always wanted one since I lost mine, which I had 
from a wise woman " 
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** My son, how canst thou put thy trust in dealings with 
tlie powers of evil ? " 

" But mine was a verse from the Gospels, mother, writ, 
as I said, so small, that I could keep it within a quill, and 
I hâve never had good luck since I lost it The proud 
jade has never a word nor a look for me, but mayhap if 
Martin were to speak her fair — though I will not hâve my 
boy taking up with a beggar lass, though she were as fair 
to see as the Queen of Sheba ! " 

" Martin shall never wed a Papist and a witch, had she 
tenfold as much gold as this one," exclaimed Dame 
Martha : " fair or loul, rich or poor, it makes nought." 

" How î what gold has she then ? I thought she was a 
poor lass whom you sheltered for charity," said Josenhans, 
with even keener interest than he had shown when Resi's 
magie powers were mentioned. 

" Not so, at least not now," said the Bàuerin, forgetting 
or ignoring Dorner's express désire that she should never 
speak of Ulrike's bequesL He would rather that no one 
had known of it but himself and Martin, but Ulrike had 
seen no danger in naming it to Dame Martha, and urging 
that part at least of the money should be spent on Theresa's 
maintenance, so that she might be no burden. Dorner 
had only laughed at the notion, and Dame Martha had also 
put the proposai aside, for though saving and economical 
by training and habit as a thrifty housewife should be, she 
was in large matters as generous and openhanded as Dorner 
hîmself. She told Josenhans that a considérable sum had 
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been found sewn into the dead soldier's jacket, and that h 
had been put away for Theresa's future use. 

" I expect he found a cache somewhere, or won it at play. 
I myself once found out the hiding place where aMagde- 
burg citizen had hidden his gold ; he told not until I had 
pricked him as full of needles as your huswife there, and 
wamed him fairly that I would saw the flesh off his bones 
an he owned not where it was. And truly there was enough 
to hâve let me live like a prince ail the rest of my life, only 
I lost it at play ; since then , I hâve used my own dice," 
said Josenhans, with an odd laugh, " and old Schrammen- 
hannes, as we call Pappenheim, because he is scarred ail 
over, he heard of it, and ordered me to be hung, for he 
said I was too great a fool to live. But I told him I hoped 
to do as much again at the next storm he led us to, and 
thereon he laughed and bade them let me go." 

Dame Martha listened with mingled interest and horror, 
and looked reproachfully, yet proudly, at this audacious 
corporal. 

"It would seem you do strange things in war, son 
Josenhans," she said, shaking her grey head. 

" Very strange, mother," he answered, with much more 
truth than usual. 

" But thou hadst not really a hand in storming Magde- 
burg, the bulwark of our cause ! " 

" No, no ; I jested. But where think you is the gold ? " 

" Nay, that I know not. Thy brother tells not every- 
thing to the old mother as thou are wont to do." 
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Josenhans scarcely suppressed a laugh at this simple old 
woman who believed entirely in him, and whose honest 
heart would hâve been quite brokcn could she hâve seen 
him as he really was, or even as he showed himself to 
Dorner. Bad as he was, he would not hâve liked to un- 
deceive her. There was some liltle tenderness left in him 
for the old mother, even while he scorned her credulous 
faith in him, and her préférence for his worthless self over 
her good elder son, who had never cost her a pang nor 
wheedled her out of her money. Dorner chanced to corne 
in as Josenhans was about to leave the room. In the 
interest of the conversation about Resi, he had forgotten to 
tuck in the chain ; an end hung out, and Dorner recognized 
it at once. His eye went very gravely from it to Dame 
Martha, who reddened and fidgeted ; but neither said a 
Word about it, and Josenhans swaggered off towards the 
dairy. Rosel was standing at the door, waiting to see him 
pass and interchange a few words, for, as Dorner had said, 
this ruffling gallant had turned her head, and she fully 
believed herself on the way to be his bride. 

" So, you are hère ! " he cried, with a laugh, while he 
chucked her round chin ; " how cornes that at this time 
of day? Always something to do in a dairy? To be 
sure. Well, I hâve been hearing how a fellow comrade 
of mine lies buried somewhere hère. You must show me 
where." 

" Ah, the poor young lady's red soldier. After ail, 
soldiers do not make such bad husbands," said Rosel, 
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with a glance at Josenhans; "and he left her moneys 
too." 

" How do y ou know that ? " 

" Oh, well, it was said so," said Rosel, growing scarlet, 
and Josenhans recoUected the sound which had caught 
Dame Martha's ear. " He lies under the old fir-trees, not far 
from the great ants* nest, which Master Dorner will not 
hâve cleared away." 

" So ! how is that ? " asked Josenhans, with awakened 
interest. 

" Indeed I know not, nasty things, nor how they came 
there ail at once. I could swear there were no ants there 
before the landsknechts fell upon us, and I must hâve 
noticed it, for I hâte the créatures ; and just then I had to 
pass pretty often, for the calves were in the field hard by ; 
but there they were, and they hâve built their nest higher 
and higher ever since, and swarrn across the path. Do you 
think, Herr Corporal, that they could hâve anything to do 
with the ill-luck that befell us ? " 

" And my brother will not hâve them meddled with ? " 

" No, that he will not ; and he was angry when Klaus 
would shovel them away, and said the vermin should not 
be molested, as if it mattered what one did to créatures 
that hâve no soûls. Why, Martin treats the birds and 
beasts as if they could feel like Christians. I call it down- 
right wicked," said Rosel 

Josenhans did not feel at ail called on to advocate the 
cause of the brute création. He was turning over in bis 
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mind what he had just heard, and a dim recollection began 
to take a distinct form, Surely his grandfather used to 
confide his money to the keeping of an ant-hill, and Borner, 
fearing another inroad, perhaps too sudden to avoid, might 
hâve concealed Conrad's money, with perhaps some of his 
own, in this same way. The mysterous rise of an ant-hill, 
just where there was money to hide, was at least worth 
investigating, and Josenhans could not well employ the 
ingénions modes too well known in the wars of obliging 
owners of money to betray its hiding-place. He laughed 
scomfully to himself at the notion, that should Dorner ever 
find himself in the hands of soldiers he could resist their 
ways of making him give up whatever he possessed. 
Josenhans knew ail thèse, and had practised a good many 
of them, but he might be mistaken as to Dorner. It would 
hâve been hard to devise any torture which could hâve 
driven Martin Dorner to betray what he held as a trust. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



" There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial liglit, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it has been of yore ; 

Tum wheresoe'er I may 

By night or day 
The things which I hâve seen I now can see no more." 

— WORDSWORTH. 

HERE had been a time, not so long before, when 
Martin would hâve thought it impossible not to 
fall asleep the moment his head was laid on his 
pillow, and so remain until the hour at which he meant to 
rise the next day. He could résolve exactly when to wake 
and trust himself to do so ; but of uneasy tossings and 
hours spent in wakefulness instead of slumber on his bed 
he had no expérience at ail until the arrivai of Josenhans 
brought such trouble and perplexity into his mind and 
heart that it pursued him by night as well as day. Until 
now life had seemed a very simple, straightforward thing 
to him ; he had done his duty " with a glad heart, without 
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reproach or blot;" no responsibility had ever fallen on his 
shoulders which could not be referred to his une le ; 110 
great temptation had assailed him, no struggle had ever 
arisen in his mind between right and wrong, turning ail his 
perceptions into stonn, and making it impossible to be sure 
where duty, that " stem daughter of the voice of God/' 
called him. Hitherto she had never spoken in uncertain 
tones, but a day had sufficed to change ail this. Accus- 
tomed from his cradle to live among people whom he re- 
spected and loved and looked up to, people who even 
when mistaken acted to the best of their knowledge on 
principle, he had had no expérience of lawless passions, 
careless unbelief, and low motives, and had known nothing 
of the shame and shrinking which must be felt by an 
honourable, upright man, who finds himself connected by 
the closest ties with one whose life will not bear the light 
of day. 

No one could measure how great was the shock and 
pain felt by Martin when he perceived what kind of man 
Josenhans was, nor the struggle between the loyal désire to 
respect his father which was part of his tender and faithful 
nature, and the aversion with which the godless, reckless 
mercenary inspired him. For a time he was quite be- 
wildered, and felt as if the foundations of ail which he had 
hitherto leamed and believed were giving way. Hère was 
Josenhans, his father, openly laughing to scom every rule 
by which Martin had been taught to guide himself, pluming 
himself on his knowledge of the world, prosperous, auda- 
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cious, ridiculing Tannenhof and- its ways, and asserting 
that only in such out of the way spots were they yet to be 
found. He had easily succeeded in making some of the 
farm men thoroughly ashamed of being the honest, steady 
fellows they were, and even Martin was much shaken and 
perplexed at hearing prihciples carelessly laughed away 
which it had never occurred to him as possible to question. 

But with Martin, the resuit of such a mental struggle 
was sure to be a strengthening and deepening of principle, 
ail the more sure that the matter must be thought and 
fought out silently and slowly in his own mind unaided 
The shame and pain were far too keen and perplexing for 
him to speak of his difficulties to any one, even his uncle 
or Faber, whose opinion of Josènhans he could pretty well 
guess. It was a bitter passage from boyhood to manhood, 
and Martin went about in those days with a grave and 
clouded look, and spent many a night hour in self debate 
which banished sleep. 

Sometimes, tired of fruitless attempts to settle his mind, 
or forget his perplexities in slumber, he would get up and 
sit by his window, without fear of being detected by his 
uncle, whose room he shared, and who slept soundly 
enough, having passed the âge for such a tumult of 
mingled feelings as beset Martin and kept him waking, 
though for him too the arrivai of Josènhans had brought 
plentiful store of annoyance and difficulties, which had 
made an unwonted furrow on his brow, and banished his 
usual cheery manner. Hanslein also was an înmate of the 
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rooni, but his was the sound child-sleeping which even 
thunder cannot break, and Martin would rise and sit look- 
ing out of the ever-open casement undiscovered. The 
sighing night-wind, the stillness around, the waving of the 
boughs, and the gleam of the stars were comforting to him, 
and he could think more quietly and face his difficulties. 
After ally perhaps the sharpest sting was that now both he 
âîid Theresa had seen Josenhans, and she knew what his 
father was, she seemed more out of his reach than the lady 
moon as she shone over his head in the clear sky, and 
poured her cold silver light upon the earth below. An old 
woodcut in one of his Latin books showed a figure alight- 
ing from a crescent chariot on a mountain top to look upon 
a sleeping shepherd, and Faber had told him it represented 
an ancient Latin legend which told how thè moon-goddess 
Dian would deign to look graciously on a shepherd who 
loved her humbly and faithfully, venturing to h ope for no 
such honour. Martin had secretly thought that Theresa 
was his Dian, and he the lowly, mortal shepherd on whom 
perhaps in her radiance she might pause to look graciously ; 
but if Endymion had had such a father as Josenhans, it 
seemed little likely that any dwellér in celestial régions 
would hâve lingered near him. 

Notwithstanding his humble estimate of himself, Martin 
had had a strong belief that he could protect and care for 
Resi better than any one else, if she would but believe it 
and let him do so. There was a great unselfishness in his 
tenderness ; he thought far more of her than of himself, 
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and now ail was changed. What could he, cumbered with 
a father such as Josenhans, of whom he could not help 
being ashamed, do what he would, offer to Theresa which 
she would not scorn ? And yet how to let go the sweet 
vision which had seemed to raise him into a higher sphère 
as he gazed, somewhat as Dante looking steadfastly on 
Béatrice found himself rising upward into purer and purer 
light ! Affection for her, anxious care for her, were woven * 
into his life. To lose her out of it seemed like puUing the 
whole web to pièces. Thèse were not thoughts to induce 
happy dreams, and Martin ■ sat looking absently out from 
the window the night after Josenhans had beguiled Dame 
Martha out of her necklace, pondering his troubles, while 
ail was still except when a dog barked, or one of the cows 
lowed in the stable, or a duck ail at once raised a loud 
note, instantly taken up by ail the flock in chorus, and 
dying off again into a solo, untiPall subsided as suddenly 
as it had arisen. 

There was no moon, but the sky was clear though dark, 
and sown ail over with bright stars, under whose pure, 
bright rays the earth below looked very still and dusky, and 
the trees and shrubs stood in almost black masses on the 
hill-side. 

After a longer pause of complète quiet than usual, 
Martin heard Flink give a short, angry bark, not as if at a 
stranger, still less at a beast of prey, but as if he uttered a 
protest against some one whom he knew but disliked. 
Now the only person about the place to whom he mani- 
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fested open dislike was Josenhans, to whom he had the 
strongest objection. Martin suspected that Josenhans had 
struck him at some time or other, and that Flink had never 
forgotten nor forgiven it No other dog barked, as they 
ail would hâve done had there been a stranger about the 
premises, and though not a sound in the house had be- 
trayed that any one was astir, Josenhans was too old a 
soldier not to be able to move as noiselessly, whcn he 
pleased, as ever did fox creeping on a hen-roost. Martin 
felt sure he was afoot, though he could not imagine what 
was taking him abroad in the middle of the night, and he 
grew uneasy, although he felt it out of the question to play 
the spy and foUow him, or even see if he had left his bed. 

He saw before long what Josenhans' errand was, with- 
out stirring from the place where he sat ; for presently the 
tall figure in the soldier's jacket passed underneath, with a 
spade in his hand, taking the direction of the old fir-trees. 
Martin looked a moment or two longer, then made two 
hasty steps across the floor to his uncle's bed, and grasped 
his arm. Dorner awoke, but thought he was dreaming 
still, as he saw his nephew standing by him, looking 
strangely pale in the starlight, and heard him say in a 
rapid, hoarse voice — 

" Wake, uncle ! My — my father is digging in the ant- 
hill under the fir-trees." 

" So ! " said Dorner, with a start, and half rising ; but 
then, gathering his scattered sensés, he lay down ogain, 
saying quietly, "Didst thou say that Josenhans was dig- 

R 
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ging in the ant-hill? That is very foolish of him, for 
the wood-ants bite hard if they are disturbed, though 
Aey are harmless beasts enough if you let them alone. 
Get back to bed, boy.*' 

Martin hesitated, too much shaken and dismayed easily 
to recover himself, and afraid, too, that Dorner might not 
hâve roused up enough to understand the full bearing of the 
case ; but his uncle's eyes met his, wide awake, and fliU of 
tender sympathy and kindness which said what it would 
not hâve been well to say or hear in words, and Martin 
obeyed his repeated advice to get back to his bed, much 
relieved for the moment, though soon the sting of what he 
had seen returned with intolérable pain. For the first time 
in his life he learned what a really sieepless night meant. 

Perhaps Dorner had not slept much more either since 
Martin roused him, though he had made no sign ; for when 
in the early dawn Martin, weary of his thoughts and his 
wasted night, rose and dressed, Dorner said from his bed, 
much as if he had been wide awake for an indefinite time— 

" Hark ye, Martin, should the Amalekites, as your gran- 
dame calls them, fall again upon us, we may not hâve time 
to carry off or hide our cups and what little money there 
yet remains to us, and I thought it well a while ago to place 
the money safely — the cups must c'en take their chance ; if 
your grandmother be alive no doubt she will contrive to 
save them, if she hâve not given them away," added Dorner, 
with a touch of bitterness. " It were well thou knewest 
where to seek, lest aught befall that hinders me from telling 
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thee later. There is a hollow oak as you go into the forest 



Martin nodded ; he knew it as a sure nesting place for 
the blue jays. 

" Half way up, where there is a fork, I found just the hole 
I needed ; thou thyself couldst hâve done no better, though 
no squirrel nor titmouse knows every hollow where to build 
better than thou, I think," said Dorner, wishing he could 
win a smile from his nephew, who seemed to him to hâve 
grown years older during that night " Seek there, if need be." 

" I understand, uncle, but it might be well to tell old 
Jacob, too ; he is silent and trustworthy, and I may not be 
hère long." 

"How, lad! What plan art thou brewing?" asked 
Dorner, in consternation ; for the notion of parting with his 
nephew was most unwelcome. 

" I am not altogether clear, or I had told you before 
now ; only this I see, that I must go, uncle," said Martin, 
looking up for a moment and then dropping his eyes with a 
feeling of shame quite new and intolérable to him. ** I 
think if Faber would give me a letter to Duke Ernst he 
would find me somewhat I could do." 

" So ! " Dorner paused a long while after that cjaciila- 
tion. " It is hard to let thee leave me, but maybe thou ait 
right I would it had been done earlier, if done it ha s to 
be. And I would that Resi were hence, too, with her 
money. Little did I ever tlink to wish you both gone ! 

If I only knew how long ^" 

R 2 
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But it was impossible to calculate on how short a time it 
might please Josenhans to remain, and he continued— 

" Thou dost not count to go while she is yet with us ? 
Somehow I feel safer about her while thou art hère. I 
know not what is afoot, but I saw Rosel and Benedict's 
Liesl talking with the baker's wife from Alsdorf— a proper 
gossip — yester even, and when Resi chanced to pass they 
looked after her strangely, and at each other, and muttered 
together as if they meant her no good." 

" Rosel is a mischief-maker," said Martin, angrily. "She 
is ever bearing taies to grandame, who lends her an ear 
when she should rather rebuke her." 

" Peace, lad ; speak not so of your grandmother 5 you 
hâve no call to meddle with how she guides her maids. 
But as for Rosel, surely she has greatly changed from the 
lass she was. Sulk she always could if aught crossed her ; 
but that was little matter, she always found her temperagain 
after a while ; but nowadays she never has a pleasant sniile 
or Word when I speak to her, such as one looks for from 
girls born and bred on one's farm. She seems to hold me 
as an enemy — or the enemy of one in whom she has a great 
concern," said Domer, a glimpse of the truth coming to 
him as he talked over the matter. ** Well, well, let us keep 
peace ail we can, and hold our patience fast ; we shall need 
it; but I hope things will mend ère long. There is little in 
our valley to keep those that are used to a stirring life. 
See Faber before long, and ask his counsel on thy matters. 
I lose my right hand in losing thee." 
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" It seems ungrateful, good uncle, after ail that you hâve 
done for me," began Martin. 

" Tut, tut ! " said Dorner, now really vexed. " What bas 
gratitude to do between me and thee ? Do we count up 
what we spend on our own ? Thank me no thanks. What 
is mine is thine, lad ; and that you should know without 
need of my telling you." 

" I know you hâve always made it so," said Martin, with 
his heart full, " and my dear aunt Hkewise ; and the best of 
ail I owe you both is that I hâve known you." 

" Ay, Gertrud loved thee as a son, lad," said Dorner, 
thinking rather of his beloved wife than of what Martin was 
trying to express. " She once said that the clasp of thy 
baby arms kept her heart from aching overmuch for the 
little one whom we lost, as one says, though indeed he was 
only kept safely uutil she found him again where there is no 
parting. But I should hâve loved thee for that, even if for 

nought else." 

• The good farmer's eyes were dim, and Martin's full of 

tears as he said eagerly — 

" Did she ? Did she say that ? I am right glad to know 
it." 

" None hâve missed her more than thou, my lad," said 
Dorner, who ne ver allowed himself to forget that whatever 
his own loss there were others who had suffered too. 
" Had she been hère, moreover, the girl Resi had been 
better guided and more gently dealt with. I fear me she 
has had a thorny path to walk in, but it was best not to see 
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too much of what I could not mend, and she has not lent 
herself to making it easy." 

" I think there was nothing in us that she wanted. She 
was like a young tree pulled up and transplanted at the 
wrong time," said Martin. 

" And then it has a hard matter to grow just where it has 
been set," said the farmer, appreciating the simile, and 
readily accepting it as the excuse for ResL ^' Maybe things 
will look smoother to her by-and-by, when she tbinks them 
over at Sonnfeld. I take it there are some she will value 
then a deal higher than she does now." 

Martin laid this up as another comforting thought ; but 
he took a great longing for the motherlike aunt, whom he 
missed more than ever, and a keen pain, with him to his 
work, and carried off his breakfast to the fields, thathemigli^ 
not meet Josenhans until he was obliged to do so. His 
mood was far from as serene as usual, and he was so seldom 
ruffled that he did not know how to deal with himself at 
such a time. He was quite as unaware that there was a 
capacity for passion and certain points of resemblance 
between himself and Josenhans somewhere deep in his 
nature, as were those about him. A sort of hot, smoulder- 

• 

ing pain, and anger which craved an outlet, was glowing i^^ 
him ; he found himself working with quite unnecessary 
véhémence, and ready to fall foui, on the first occasion, ol 
everybody and everything. 

It was in this mood that he unexpectedly came upon 
Gregor and a couple of farm lads, tall, foolish fellows, just a 
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the âge for rude jests and idle talk, and heard them discuss- 
ing " the Seejungfer" in no respectful way. In an instant 
the astonished Gregor, who as the eldest appeared to Martin 
the chief offender, found himself gripped by the collar and 
shaken like a rééd. 

" Never let me hear you speak thus again," said Martin, 
in a blaze of wrath. " I will hâve no more of such talk, 
nor of such discourteous names. Theresa is our guest, 
and as such she is to be held and spoken of." 

" Nay, it is ail one to me ; I will call her Frâulein if it 
pleasure you," said Gregor, as he stood half-amazed, half- 
angry. 

" 'Twere well you did," said Martin, ignoring the sneer, 
and speaking coolly enough now that his passion had spent 
itself, for he was inwardly greatly startled and full of com- 
punction at having entirely lost his self-control for the first 
time in his life. " I should hâve taught you the lesson 
sooner," and he went away, while the lads looked at each 
other, not laughing, for his anger had been too serious and 
was too impressive in its unexpectedness not to startle 
them, but muttering to one another : 

" Rosel was right ; the Seejungfer is an unholdin^ and 
has spell-wrought him. Did he ever speak or look so 
before, even when Joseph rode the young brown coït 
without leave and broke its knees ? " 

" Or when he caught Georg stoning NandVs pups in the 
pond ? " 

" And yet he was right angry then, and thrashed Georg 
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till he crîed for mercy. But he looked not as he did now. 
He shook thee like a willow wand, Gregor." 

" Ay, did he. I thought he would hâve killed me, and 
y et I am nigh as tall as he." 

And they ail returned to their original explanation of the 
matter. 

"Rosel spoke sooth. The Seejungfer bas bewitched 
him, and she is an unholdin" 

Unholdin was the word by which a sorceress was then 
designated, and fire and faggots were held the proper doom 
for such evil-doers. 

The discussion might bave gone on as long as they had 
leisure for it, since a small matter served as material for 
interminable talk among them, events being few, and no 
one objecting to a taie twice or even a dozen times told ; 
but it was stopped by the appearance of Josenhans, who 
sauntered up, and was noisily welcomed by the lads, when 
he asked if they would like a turn with the dice. Dorner 
had strictly forbidden ail games of chance, such as 
Josenhans had immediately introduced, and they knew it 
well ; but the passion had got hold of them, and they cast 
black looks at the head man, old Jacob, who acted as a kind 
of bailiff, and kcpt a sharp look-out upon them, detecting 
them just when they thought themselves secure, and order- 
ing them off to their work, as he did now, with a signifi- 
cant crack of the long whip which he held in his hand, 
and not the slightest acknowledgment of Josenhans's 
présence. 
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Josenhans laughed carelessly, and loitered away down to 
Alsdorf, where he had many cronies and could always 
secure an admiring audience. Faber found him as trouble- 
some in the hamlet as did Dorner at the farm. The 
disappointment of the previous night had not affected his 
spirits at ail. He looked on it merely as one of the 
chances of war. " Heute dir, morgen mir,"^ he said to 
himself, and made up his mind to discover ail the same 
whither Dorner had removed the hoard, and racked his 
brains and asked many apparently trifling questions from 
one and another with the hope of getting some scraps of 
information which he might pièce together. 

Old Jacob had lived ail his life on the farm, and was 
Dorner*s trusted friend and confidant ; Jacob must surely 
know where his master had transferred the money, and 
when and why ; Josenhans hardi y gave his brother crédit 
for being keen-witted and cautious enough to hâve done so 
because he had come to Tannenhof. He greatly despised 
the plain, honest farmer, who nevcrtheless this time had 
outwitted him. Jacob, as it happened, did not know, but 
under an air of great simplicity and slowness he hid a vast 
deal of sagacity, and though he could not divine exactly 
what Josenhans was driving at, he was too shrewd not to 
make out that he had some spécial object in view, and was 
trying to make out some secret or other which he thought 
was in the impénétrable old man's keeping. He chuckled 
to himself with amusement as he now assumed mysterious 

* ** To-day tliine, to morrow mine." 
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airs of having a great deal to tell if he only chose to do-to^ 
and then would hâve a sudden accession of deafness, qoite 
disabling him from understanding what Josenhans sai^ 
unless it was shouted so that ail the household might hâve 
heard it, nnd this usually at a moment when it was mcant 
for Jacob's ear alone. Jacob was delighted to see the 
Wachtmeister, as he called him, with a certain odd tone^ 
if he had his doubts about Josenhans having any right to 
the title, far too strong in self-conceit not to be completdy 
taken in. It never crossed his mind that this old man, 
with his slow speech and simple looks, was laughing at 
him in his sleeve, and Jacob went about ail day with his 
ruddy old face ail wrinkled up by silent amusement, though 
when any of the household asked what entertained him so 
much he only answered with a grunt, and an admonition to 
mind their own business. AU the annoyance caused by 
Josenhans was almost balanced, as far as Jacob was con- 
cerned, by the pleasure of baffling him, the scapegrace 
who in boyish days had made Jacob suffer from many 
tricks, always malicious and often cruel. Nor had the 
steward forgotten or forgiven that last visit to Tannenhof, 
when ail the comfort and discipline of the farm had been 
upset, much as in the présent one, and so many thalers 
were carried off, at the price of leaving Martin behind 
Jacob's whole affection was given first to Dorner and then 
to Martin. He was a childless old man, and the interests 
of the family on whosc land he was born, and which he 
had spent his life in cultivating, were ail in ail to him. 
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Even Doroer had been less grieved by the destruction 
wrought by the freelances than was Jacob, and the Borner 
name was as dear to him as the welfare of the farm. 
That a Borner should be such a " taugenichts " * and the 
father of Martin was an unpardonable offence in the eyes 
of the old bailiff, though he only chuckled when he found 
the Wachtmeister treating him with good humoured, care- 
less condescension, as a worthy old fellow, to be tolerated 
on account of his services, but to whose opinions it would 
be ludicrous to attend. It was another thing, however, to 
find this view spreading to some of the farm lads, and 
Gregor, who had always been a little inclined to dispute 
his high-handed authority. He stirred up the elder men 
to look after their sons, and was ahvays on the alert him- 
self, yet, do what he would, the admirers of Josenhans 
ahvays found time and opportun! ty to liston to him. If. 
Jacob came down on them at one place they were sure to 
meet at another, in those leisure spaccs which were their 
own during the day. 

Borner was at his wit's end. To dismiss the offenders 
was hardly to be thought of; they had been bred and 
born on the farm, and their parents were or had been in 
his service, and if he sent them away they would hâve no 
means of maintaining themselves but by enlisting, and 
probably turning into such men as Josenhans. Borner 
grew so troubled and stern that they hardly knew their 
kindly master; but he might as well hâve hoped to seize 

* Good for nothing. 
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and destiCy germs of pestilence floating in the air as to 
stop the moral evil spread by Josenhans. There was an 
irrésistible dash and good humour about him which usually 
disguised the ferocity and cruelty overlaying it Drink 
and dice had become necessities to him, but lie could 
drink a great deal without betraying it, and kept his dice 
out of sight until he could baffle the vigilance of Dorncr 
and his bailiff. There was a spot behind the house, well 
out of sight — the very one where Martin had concealed the 
books when Tannenhof was attacked — and this became a 
favourite rendezvous for Josenhans and his folio wing. A 
pile of logs had been raised hère for winter use, and the 
planks sawn for repairs were neatly bu lit up in a compact 
square mass, on which he would throw his cloak and con- 
\'crt it into a gaming table, and hère Gregor and the boy 
Joseph would gamble by the hour with him, together with 
an Alsdorf man called Veit, whom Borner had taken 
as an extra hand by way of help to a large family, who 
would bave starved but for the wheat and barley In which 
Dorner paid him. Money was becoming so scarce that 
barter or payment in kind was growing more and more 
gênerai. 

This did not at ail suit Josenhans, who could only dispose 
of grain or clothing or tools, when he won them, by con- 
veying them ail the way to Stahleck, no easy matter, espe- 
cially when it had to be done unknown to his brother ; but 
he would rather hâve played for nothing than not hâve 
played at ail. Round this impromptu table the four were 
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sittîng or standing a few days after Jacob and his whip had 
routed them. Gregor looked eager and triumphant after a 
successful half hour, for Josenhans vvas too wary not to let 
his prey win at times ; Joseph and Veit both had a down- 
cast air as they looked at the table. 

" I may as well be off," said Veit, a thin, pale-faced man, 
with a half-starved look. " I staked every stiver I had long 
ago, and last week's wheat, and now I hâve lost it for this, 
and there are ail the mouths at home agape and nothing to 
put into them." 

" You shall hâve back enough to fill them, and you can 
take it out by helping to carry a bundle of things for me to 
Stahleck next week; I hâve business there," said Josenhans; 
" I am never hard on a friend." 

Nor was he, as long as the friend could still be of use to 
him. 

" Thanks, corporal ; and after ail l'II try once more. My 
wife will let me hâve her silver clasp ; she was saying we 
must try to turn it into money." 

" There is corn enough in the barn for ail Thuringia ; it 
were no great matter if a hungry man helped himself to a 
little," suggested Josenhans, in a tone which might be either 
jest or earnest. 

Veit shook his head ; he had not yet come to stealing 
from his master, but the suggestion startled him less than it 
would hâve done a month earlier. He threw and lost again. 

" The schornbeine are bewitched," he said, looking aghast, 
" or I hâve been overlooked by some one with the evil eye. 
The Seejungfer passed me as I came up hère ; I saw her 
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look at me. I would she were burned. Ail bas gone 
wrong since she came ; the fruit has failed this year, and 
the flax is not long enough to make a child's sbirt, let alone 
a man's." 

" Nor the hemp thick enough to make a rope for thee to 
hang thyself," laughed Gregor. 

" She has hrought ill luck," said Josenhans, " no doubt 
of that Wouldst try again ? '^ 

" I hâve nought to stake," said Veit, suUenly and ruefuUy; 
" unless thou wilt lend me thy knife, Gregor. I know I 
should hâve luck this time." 

" Not I," said Gregor, " it might change mine ; but I will 
try again myself. Sapperment ! my luck has turned ! AU 
went well till thou didst meddle, Veit. Take thy hatchet 
face further ofif, thou hast ill-luck in thy very breath." 

" Ay, that bave I ; thou hast spoken a true word," said 
Veitj gloomily. 

" Lost again ! and more than I know how to pay," said 
Gregor, looking ruefully at Josenhans, who laughed and said : 

" Find wbere Conrad landsknecht's hoard is, man, and 
tben y ou can pay and play your fill. Wbere eau it be, 
think you ? " 

" I know nought about it," said Gregor, too eager on the 
game to take up the hint. " What bave I yet that I could 
stake ? Somewhat, surely ? Or will you trust me, corporal ? " 

"Certainly not," said Josenhans, loftily ; "for your own 
sake I will bave no debts that you cannot meet." 

Gregor racked bis brains in vain. AU which he possessed 
was gone. 
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" 1 hâve my silver buckles, master," said Joseph, eagerly. 
** If I lose them, I shall hâve the rarest thrashing father ever 
gave me ; but I will chance it" 

" Nay, thou wilt not lose ; luck ever follows a young 
player,'* said Josenhans. " Hère, I will wager this ring." 

An exclamation from Veit stopped him. Looking up 
he saw Faber, standing with folded arms, as if he had been 
a spectator for some time. The farm men looked ashamed 
and confused as his eye travelled from one face to another 
in silence. 

" So, preacher ! not the first of your number who has 
played the spy. You surely will not lose so good an occa- 
sion for a discourse," said Josenhans, with a sneer, as he 
pocketed the dice and folded up his cloak. " Or will you 
rather join us ? " 

" I thank you, corporal, but I care not greatly to play 
with so clever a scholderer as yourself," answered Faber, 
using the name given to holders of gaming-tables in the 
camp, men to whom dice, table, and the mantle which 
covered it belonged, and who were paid by a share in the 
winnings. It was imputed to them that they too often had 
loaded dice, and Josenhans would hâve understood what 
was meant even if Faber had not added, looking him fuU 
in the face, "And did I do so I would bring myown dice." 
• " Would you dare to say mine are other than yours or 
any you can show ? " 

" That is exactly what I do mean," said Faber calmly. 
" Men, if you do play with a gamester, at least make sure 
of fair pjay." 
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With a shout of fury Josenhans snatched out the knife 
just won from Gregor and sprang on Faber ; but both Veit 
and Gregor threw themselves between, and Joseph clung 
round his legs. Faber had not stirred, but looked at him 
with quiet conterapt 

"No, no, corporal; no one lays a finger on the Wander- 
pfarrer," cried both men ; while, mad with passion, Josen- 
hans struggled and swore in their grasp, ail the savageness 
in his nature gaining the upper hand. " Good Master 
Faber, get you gone, we can scarce keep him." 

" I fear him not," said Faber, " I hâve faced worse wild 
beasts than he." 

" Corporal, are you mad ? Master Borner will hear the 
noise," urged Joseph, trying to grasp his arm, while the 
men held him with ail their might " Nay, then, I am 
gone, for I would not hâve him catch me hère for a 
thousand marks," and he let go and ran ofF at full speed. 

This action brought Josenhans suddenly to his sensés. 
He did not want to leave Tannenhof yet ; he thought of 
the hidden money, and stood stilL 

" Let go, men," he said, " I love not hands laid on me. 
Master preacher, you are over bold, and I owe you a debt 
I shall not fail to pay one day \ " and he gave a look which 
said more than even his words. " Get you to my brother, 
and tell what taies you will ; a soldier cannot call a harzkappe 
to account." 

" I doubt whether my harzkappe had served me much 
just now, Master Corporal," said Faber, " and there is little 
to tell Dorner which he knows not already but too welL 
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I thank you, my friends, for standing by me, yet I would 
yet more that you stood by yourselves. Veit, hâve you 
forgotten the sick wife and hungering little ones for whose 
sake good Master Dorner bas given you work ? Gregor, 
the old father looks to you as his staff in âge, would you 
let him find it break in his hand ? This thing is sin to you, 
m en — sin, and you know it ; yet you let yourself be led by 
y on bad man who has swaggered off with a scoff ; for what 
is it to him how many soûls he ruins or how many hearts 
he breaks ? Look back, sec what you were before he came, 
and what you are now. At least you raay see your own 
weakness, and your need to seek the true Strength. And 
you hâve not only your own soûls to answer for, but that 
of the boy Joseph ; forget not that, and the woe spoken on 
those who mislead the young of the flock. No man ever 
lost his own soûl only, nor went down to the pit alone." 

• 

Faber spoke from his very heart, and both men seemed 
moved, Veit especially, for he was touched by the thought 
of those dépendent on him, and they implored him not to 
bring down Domer's anger upon them ; yet they showed 
great hésitation in promising to avoid Josenhans, and 
Faber felt that the hold which the gambler had on them 
was too strong to be shaken by anything which he could 
urge, and that they were even reluctant to believe in that 
accusation of false play which he had not denied, and 
which they might hâve easily seen fpr themselves, was im- 
possible to question. He went sadly away, asking himself 
wherein lay the power of such men as Josenhans. 



V 
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CHAPTER XVII. 




" Their roots isn* twisted someway with ours, 
And the flowers that*s at them is other flowers, 
And they're waiting, l'm thinking, to be transplanted 
To the place where the like of them is wanted ; 
And oùr love is not their love, and they cannot take it, 
Nor our thirst their thirst, and we cannot slake it." 

—rFo'cs^îe Yams, 

HERE must be an end of this," Borner said, 
when he heard what had passed ; " though I 
would any one could tell me what to do with a 
man who laughs in my face and tells me downright he 
will not budge, and that man my own brother ! I hâve 
asked myself more than once whether it were best to 
bribe him to départ with such moneys as yet remain to 
me ; but who can say that he would not return, even as 
the chronicle you read us last winter tells us that the Danes 
did unto the land of England so soon as the pièces were 
spent ? Moreover, I shall need the money ; and more yet, 
if I had it, unless I shrewdly err, for the year promises ill ; 
the wheat is thin and light, and Martin says that even the 
acoms and beech-mast are like to fail, and he is seldora 
wrong in such matters," 
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"Ail ill- fortune, whatever it may be this year, will be 
laid at Resi's door." 

" To Resi ! Sure you speak jestingly," said Dorner, 
looking at Faber with much surprise ; " what has the girl 
to do with the crops ? " 

" Nay, I jest not, and sotcery is no matter for jesting. 
The Alsdorfers are saying that she has come no man 
knows whence, and brought ill-fortune with her, being a 
witch." 

" Heard one ever such unchristian nonsense ? The folk 
are truly ail bewitched, I think, but by their own folly and 
unreasonable fancies," said Dorner, quite moved out of 
his usual phlegm. " I know not what has come to them. 
Hère, too, Martin, who hears and sees everything which 
touches the maiden, as you may hâve marked for yourself, 
tells me that strange things are whispered against her, and 
evils looks cast upon her — the girl who saved us ail by her 
ready wit. I déclare to you that when I hear ail this I am 
80 sore vexed that I know not how to rule myself ; but one 
must hâve patience ; I mind me that when first she came 
there was as it were a breeze of ill-will against her, which 
blew itself out after a while, and so it will be again." 

** I fear me not so, Master Dorner," said Faber, very 
seriously. " It was indeed on this matter that I came to 
speak. I need not tell you, who are of thèse parts, how 
perilous is ill-will among our peasants ; how it slumbers 
and smoulders until ail at once it blazes up, so that never 
landsknecht kindled fire so fierce and hard to quench ; and 
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again, ît is seldom, if ever, that a stranger is trusted or well 
seen by them. From what I see and hear, though I take 
it none care I should know it, there is danger brewing for 
the maiden hère and in the village." 

" I am fairly dazed," said the farmer, passing his hand 
over his brow. " How rose this accusation of witchcraft ? 
The folk are ever ready to believe it, and a terrible one it 
is, for they would hold mercy to a sorceress as impious ; 
but whences cornes it ? " 

" It would seem to hâve corne from hère," said Faber, 
reluctantly. 

" From hère ! And wherefore ? Who has made it 
hère ? " 

" It is ever hard to get a peasant to give a plain answer, 
or to render up the name of one who has told him a thing, 
if it be but that a cow looked over a hedge ; but when I 
would not be put ofF until I knew from whose lips came 
such charges the baker's wife owned that your Rosel had 
told her strange things, and given her many unquestionable 
proofs that Theresa was an UnholdinP 

" Rosel ! The mischief-making baggage ! I will hâve 
her hither, and make her answer for her words," said 
Dorner, with the hasty anger of a usually calm man when 
greatly roused. 

" Stay, Master Dorner," said Faber, lajâng his hand on 
the farmer's arm ; " be not over-hasty, lest you repent it 
later. It would seem that Rosel had thèse things from 
Dame Martha." 
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" My mother ! " said Dorner, in blank consternation. 

" I fear so, dear friend. She has ever misliked the girl, 
and had strange and hard thoughts about her from the 
first" 

" But she would not betray them — to her serving-maid ! 
My mother, as you should know, is not one to do that, 
however hard she was in her thoughts upon the stranger. 
That I cannot believe. Rosel has devised thèse ill reports, 
and laid them at the door of her mistress. And what 
else is to be said ? though truly I hâve heard too much." 

" Such wild and crazy rumours are hard to unravel, 
especially when they are not meant for my ear, and are 
hushed at mine approach ; but chiefly it is said that not 
only is she a witch, but that while the people are starving 
she keeps great store of gold hidden away, left her by the 
landsknecht Conrad." 

" Ha ! Then indeed I must believe that my mother 
betrayed the secret, for none but Martin and I knew of 
that matter except herself. And yet I would as soon, or 
sooner, hâve thought that mine own tongue would bewray 
counsel as hers, unless indeed she were cajoled by 
Josenhans," added Dorner, with a start. 

" Had it been to him that she told it he would rather 
hâve kept such news to himself than hâve gossipped it 
abroad to the risk of others desiring to lay hands upon this 
hoard," said Faber. 

" Yet he must hâve heard of it — perhaps by common 
report, since you say they speak of it in Alsdorf. I under- 
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stand now why he " said Dorner, foUowing out hîs 

troubled thoughts instead of listening; but he stopped 
short. 

"Amid ail this tangled maze there is one thing that 
passes me," said Faber, without commenting on the abrupt 
pause ; " why Josenhans fans the blaze." 

" Does he so ? That is strange, and only to-day he 
dropped hints that Resi were best gone from hence, and 
asked whether she would soon départ for Sonnfeld. I told 
him that for aught I knew our letter was yet lying at 
Stahleck, waiting an occasion by which it might be con- 
veyed further, and he seemed mightly ill-pleased. Where- 
fore shoiild he concern himself in the matter ? There is 
no love lost between him and Resi, who makes as though 
she saw and heard him not, and so best." 

" So best for her in one manner ; but yet most like it 
hath made him her enemy, for he is a vain man, and used 
to women who marvel at his goodly looks and his vaunt- 
ino; ways, and are proud of his notice. He might not be 
ill pleased did some ill befall her. Sure I am he hearkens 
eagerly to ail said against her in the village, with looks and 
words dropped hère and there which are like fuel to 
fiame." 

" But wherefore should he do this?" Dorner asked, in 
great perplexity. 

"Is it sooth that the dead soldier left store of gold 
pièces and jewels ? " asked Faber, much beside the mark as 
Dorner thought. 
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** Jewels, no ; gold pièces, yes," he said, looking at him 
W'ith surprise. 

" And Josenhans knows this, Master Dorner ? " 

"It would seem he has some knowledge of it," said 
Dorner, unwillingly ; for not even to this trusty and beloved 
friend could he bear to betray the shameful attempt made 
by Josenhans to get possession of the hidden store. 

" When Theresa goes hence she will bear them with her ? " 
, " Why, yes ; I shall be glad to be quit of them. I would 
I had never had them in my keeping. Wherefore do you 
ask ? " 

" Forgive me, dear friend, I must say a thing hard for 
you to pardon, yet say it I must. Were not that a goodly 
occasion to gain possession of thèse pièces ? Belike she 
will hâve but a scanty escort, and there are many chances 
on a journey now-a-days." 

Dorner covered his face and groaned in shame and pain, 
and Faber felt as if the blow he had given was hardly to be 
pardoned, though it had to be given. His face was full of 
regretful sympathy when Dorner looked up and held out 
his hand. 

" I see it ail now," he said ; and then there was a long 
silence. 

** Resi must go hence soon, and in ail secrecy, think you 
not so ? But whither can I take her ? Sonnfeld is far off, 
and a thousand dangers in the way, nor do we even know 
that this cousin is still there; and were — any one — to pursue 
after her with evil intent, it were casy to track her." 
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" Let her go to Aarberg, to the Countess Ida," saîd Faber, 
who had already thought out the question. " There is no 
doubt that she can and will protect her, nor could she find 
a holier or a better home. Never saw I noble dame so 
worthy of her high lineage, so truly a foster-mother to her 
land." 

"Sheis a worthy kinswoman of Duke Ernst," said Domer, 
cheering up, " a shining light set on a hill. And the Count 
has done marvellous well for his people ; if the lands of 
Aarberg hâve 'scaped fire and sword, even though they may 
hâve suffered by the passage of troops and réquisitions from 
the Emperor, it is thanks to his constant striving and plead- 
ing, now with one prince, now another. Great is he in 
politicSj and most learned, it is said, in matters of theology." 

" He has studied controversy much," said Faber, in a less 
admiring tone ; " and loves nought better than to argue by 
the hour. One can never displease him more than by slack- 
ness to dispute with him, and he dearly holds a man whom 
he has vanquished. Such may ever count on his grâce 
and best favour." 

"He needed ail his wit last autumn," said Dorner, "if, 
as we heard tell, he went to Vienna to plead for protection 
as a neutral, and to show that the charges his enemies 
brought against him of aiding Duke Bernhard, the Lady 
Ida^s cousin, were groundless." 

" Not he ; Count Otto has ever kept the balance between 
the Union and the League with marvellous skill," said 
Faber, in the same indiffèrent tone. 
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" And so has spared his people much that else they had 
suffered. I look at it so," said Dorner. 

" True ; but he is a Laodicean, neither hot nor cold, and 
a vain man to boot. 'Twill be a wonder if he be not caught 
by his vanity one day," said Faber ; " but that will not hin- 
der Burg Aarberg from being a sure refuge for an innocent 
maiden. I had thought to go there shortly ; how if I took 
her with me, departing after nightfall with ail secrecy? 
Would you that I told her as much as is needful ? " 

" If the thing must be ; but it goes hard with me thus in 
a manner to thrust her forth, though it be for her good. 
She will take it least ill from you, for she ever seems to hold 
you as a friend, and bethinks her how you brought comfort 
to Ulrike." 

" She taught me more than ever I could teach her," said 
Faber, in a lowered voice, and a wistful shadow in his eycs, 
which passed unmarked. 

" I know not what Martin will say," pursued Dorner. 

" He will see that it is safest for ail, and mayhap it were 
best that you or he went with us through Alsdorf, lest any 
seek to stay us. I think there can be small danger in such 
a night journey, unless numbers fall on us, but that we 
must risk ; nor must we pass through Stahleck. We shall 
need the klepper ; Resi cannot go on foot, and she will hâve 
some gear to carry with her. How were it if we deparlcd 
to-morrow, after ail hâve gone to rest ? " 

" To-morrow ! " repeated Dorner ; but a little considéra- 
tion showed him that the haste was needful, and Faber 
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found an opportunity to tell Theresa unheard as much as 
was required of what had passed in order to gain her con- 
sent to the plan \ but he was surprised by the look of startled 
reluctance which she turned upon him, though she made 
no résistance. 

She could not understand lier own feelings. For months 
she had been urging Domer to take steps for her leaving 
Tannenhof, yet now it was a shock to hear she was to go. 
She told herself that it was because the news was so sudden, 
and she was going among strangers ; but then, after ail, her 
Sonnfeld cousin was a stranger to her, and had never shown 
any warm désire to know his Ulm relatives, and she was toc 
sincère to keep up self-deception as to that. Then she 
thought it was because she had to steal away and say fare- 
well to none, and leave an evil repute behind her. More 
than once she could not help snatching Hanslein up and 
kissing him, and tears rushed to her eyesas he clasped his 
arms round her neck and dragged her down to his level for 
another embrace, whispering, with his cheek against hers, 
" My Seejungfer — my own dear Seejungfer ! " And througli 
the next day she attended to ail Dame Martha's ungracious 
commands with an eager attention which amazed and dis- 
quieted the old dame not a little. She suspected such 
unusual readiness to obey must conceal mischief, and slie 
noticed, too, with uneasiness Dorner's grave and resen-ed 
behaviour, fancying that he was brooding over that matter 
of the necklace, which he had in reality totally forgotten for 
the time in other thoughts much more engrossing. 
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Resi was longing to show some gratitude for the Bàuerin's 
kindness to Ulrike, some sign that she herself was not un- 
thankful, for ail at once Dame Martha's harshness and 
préjudices had receded from view, and she perceived her 
own misdemeanours in a proportionately magnified shape ; 
but she could think of nothing beyond seek'ng her a store 
of rare herbs, which perhaps no one else could find for her, 
and with that intent she slipped away into the forest, passing 
Dorner with a word of explanation, which brought a pleased 
look on his clouded face. She thought, like the rest of 
those who chanced to notice him, that he was going to eut 
wood, for he had his axe on his shoulder, but he was really 
on his way to the hollow oak. 

Resi was a long while in collecting plants enough to 
satisfy her, and she went further and further into the forest, 
with her mind awake to the business in hand, and yet ail 
the while so occupied with other thoughts that she paid 
little attention as to where she was going, until Flink, who 
had as usual followed her, sprang joyfully forward, and she 
heard her name spoken by Martin. He had his jacket off ; 
the sickle with which he had been cutting reeds was in his 
hand, and he was standing quite still as he rested his other 
arm on the almost bare bough of a gnarled and stunted oak, 
which stretched out its low branches beside a pool thickly 
framed in the reeds and tall sword-like flags among which 
Martin had been at work. Mayflies danced over its dark 
mirror, which reflected the blue sky and the light boughs of 
an ash-tree beside it with wonderful exactness. A great eft 
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was lurking amid the broad leaves of a water-lily, and a 
tall yellow iris made a golden light above the water which 
reflected its blossoms. Osiers had been eut and set to 
soak in bundles, and among them a sedge warbler had 
built its nest ; and was flitting over the topmost twigs, utter- 
ing its hurried note, and not showing the least fear of 
Martin, though it darted out of sight when Theresa ap- 
peared, clinging to a reed, to watch her from a distance. 
Overhead a willow-wren was chirping in a tree-top. Martin 
did not stir, though he had recognized her step, and called 
her ; and when she came close she saw that it was not for 
the sake of the bird that he had remained so still. Dragon- 
flies were darting about the pool, and one, attracted as such 
insects are by the sun shining on anything white and bril- 
liant, had suddenly settled upon Martin's sleeve. He was 
looking intently at it. This was no dark and insignificant 
sejungfer, but a splendid créature, ail vivid golden, green, 
and blue, with wide gauzy wings — Resi herself as she 
appeared in Martin's eyes. 

Neither he nor Theresa spoke until the dragon-fly darted 
off, but only to hover round them again and again. What- 
ever Martin's thoughts were, he only said, " You leave us, 
then, to-night ? " 

" Yes, so Master Dorner thinks best" 

" It may be I shall not stay hère long either," said 
Martin. 

" How so ? whither are you going ? " she exclaimed 
in wonder, for Tannenhof without Martin, or Martin 
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away from Tannenhof, was a new and surprising idea to 
her. 

"Thebest thing I could do would bc to lose mysel! 
where none could find me," he answered, with such bitter- 
ness as greatly to startle her ; " but I suppose I shall seek 
Duke Ernst, and ask him to help me to find some work 
that I can do." 

" Not soldiering ? No, that you love not," saîd Resi ; 
and poor Martin fancied there was a tone of mockery in 
her words of which she was quite innocent. ** But are you 
really going from Tannenhof? You who used to say you 
could live no where else, and that no company was like the 
trees of the Thuringenwald ? " 

" I shall miss it ail sorely, I suppose ; but I may not stay. 
It is ail spoiled to me — every thing is spoiled. I had almost 
made up my mind some time ago that I would go and 
study, and make myself a name, perhaps, so that you would 
not be ashamed of me if people knew I was your friend ; 
but now the best thing that can happen is that no one 
should ever ask anything about me — or who my father was," 
said Martin, in the same hard, bitter voice. 

" I can never be ashamed of calling you my friend," said 
Theresa ; " it would be too ungrateful." 

" Thank you, but there is nothing to be grateful about 
Once I thought, though you are as far above me as the 
stars, that you might one day think a little kindly of me ; 
but I shall never ask it now," and he laid his head on his 
arms as he leant them on the branch of the old oak. 
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Theresa stood by, startled, shy, speechless, longing to escape, 
and yet feeling that she could not go and leave him thus. 
Presently he looked up. 

" This has never been the right place for you," he said ; 
"you want what we cannot give, no, not if I poured out 
my heart's blood to get it. You do not belong to my sort 
of folk. Well, I shall bring Shag to the river meadow for 
you to-night, and see you again then, but let me say good- 
bye now. I am glad you came to us ; it has made ail 
the world a better place to me, though now — good-bye, 
Resi ! " 

" Good-bye," she answered, very low, and he made no 
attempt to keep her as she turned to go ; and when she 
could not help looking back she saw that he had hidden 
his face again, and she went back to Tannenhof fuU of 
pity and a startled self-questioning which she found herself 
unable to answer. Perhaps at that moment her most 
distinct feeling was that she detested Josenhans. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

** What cannot praise effect in mighty minds, 
When flattery soothes, and whcn ambition blinds?** 

— Dryden. 

|T was with no small pain and indignation that 
Theresa stole out when ail the Household but 
Dorner and Martin were asleep to escape from 
the danger which she had learned was hanging over her. 
Her own inclination was to remain and brave it, though 
she knew its péril, for whenever pestilence broke out or the 
crops failed, or ill liîck in any shape set in, the popular 
remedy was always to seek for the witch who had done it, 
a pile of faggots was built, and some old woman or young . 
girl fell a victirn. In large towns some sort of trial was '' 
gone through, though even then superstition was too strong 
for the accused to hâve any fair chance of escape ; in 
villages and out-of-the-way places shorter work was made. 
Dorner knew that if the Alsdorfers andhis own people 
once reached the point of openly accusing Theresa he 
could not save her, and that already her safety lay in being 
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sent away unknown to them. If she left the farm openly 
they would probably seize her, lest she should bewitch them 
from afar as she had done when near, and he dared not 
delay. He was waiting for her outside the house, and 
accompanied her to the river meadow where Martin was 
wrapping moss round the hoofs of the pony, lest their 
Sound should arouse any one in Alsdorf. Few words 
passed between her and Domer, but as she looked back 
for a last sight of Tannenhof her heart grew very heavy, 
and when they left the valley, and she could see it no 
more, she could hardly keep sudden tears out of her 
eyes. Faber was standing waiting at the door of his 
house. 

" It were well you went home, Master Borner," he said, 
" some one may miss you. I will bring Shag back to-morrow 
evening, if our journey be prospered." 

** Farewell, my maid," said Borner, in the same low tone, 
for though the village was locked in sleep the sound of 
voices might hâve awakened some one, and caused an alerte 
which would hâve involved them in incalculable difficulty. 
It goes to my heart that I can do no more for you than 
thus banish you. If it be not well with you at Aarberg, or 
if you désire to return to us, send me word, and if it be 
but safe I will hasten to fetch you. My home is yours 
whenever I can offer you safety with it." 

" Farewell, Master Borner, you hâve been but too kind 
to me, and you sheltered Ulrike," answered Theresa, 
through thick coming tears. " I wish that I — " She could 
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say no more, lest sobs should betray the émotion which 
overcame her quite unexpectedly. 

" Farewell," repeated Martin, with a long, wistful look, 
as if to take away with him the image of one whom he 
should never see again. 

" Farewell — no, auf wiedersehn ! " she answered impetu- 
ously, without pausing to think what promise she might be 
conveying, and then, while she was yet thrilled by the 
sudden look of gladness and gratitude which he lifted to 
her face, Faber led Shag on, and they continued their way 
along the rippling Bôsenbach, passing ère long quite out of 
sight of Borner and Martin. Dorner laid his hand on the 
shoulder of his nephew. 

"Come, lad, we must get home. Glad I am she is 
safely hence, and yet the place will seem empty for many a 
day." 

Martin's heart echoed the words. He felt tbat " many a 
day " would mean for him ail his life long. 

"If thou art not gone, too, I shall send thee soon to Aarberg, 
to ask tidings of her, or maybe there will be the letter from 
Sonnfeld to bear thither ; she will be well pleased to see a 
friendly face," added Dorner, very well understanding what 
was in his nephew's mind ; " but it were not well that any 
one knew where we hâve bestowed her ; Aarberg is not so 
far off but that thèse false reports might follow her, and 
harm her with the folks there. The uproar to-morrow will 
not be small when they find her gone." 

He spoke ruefully, for he loved peace and quiet, and did 

T 
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not enjoy the prospect Martin's heart had leaped at the 
suggestion that he might see Resi again, and at least assure 
himself of her welfare ; but he remembered that the sooner 
he was gone from Tannenhof the better. He feared being 
betrayed into disrespect to his father, and doubted if he 
could much longer bear the ever-increasing contempt with 
which Josenhans treated him. It was not pleasant to be 
called "Shafkopf" and "Hundsfott" before the farm 
hinds, who were consequently beginning to think lightly of 
him and question his orders, and Martin had learnt a whole- 
some lesson of self-distrust. Some rumours of the scène 
between Josenhans and Faber had reached him, and re- 
membering his own outbreaks of passion that same day, he 
felt that he was his father^s son, and might be hurried, if 
he did not keep a strong guard upon himself, into actions 
of which he could not until now hâve believed himself 
capable. He returned to the farm with Borner in silence. 
No one had perceived their absence. Theresa's window 
stood open ; Martin thought how her unexpected look of 
sympathy and kindness had comforted him on that first 
day of Josenhans' arrivai, and how he had never since 
passed below without a glance upwards to see if she were 
sitting in the window. Never should he see her there 
again, he said to himself; she had passed out of the 
Tannenhof life into the one which befitted her. The 
thought of her among the dwellers in Burg Aarberg seemed 
to set her farther away than any n^erç distance of space 
could hâve done. 
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Meanwhile Faber was walking briskly by Shag's sîde 
over the wild moorland, above which a late-rising moon 
was shilling. Theresa's mind was full of that long night 
which she had spent upon it, and ail that had followed, 
and suddenly she exclaimed, with the old questionings 
arising in her heart with fresh bitterness, " \Vhy should it 
ail be ? What good has corne of ail we suffered ? If I 
could but see that it was not ail wasted and vain ! " 

Faber's mind had followed hers, and he answered. 
**By what I gathered it was the saving of the soldier 
Conrad to hâve known your sister. There was much good 
in him; but choked and smothered, and she called it 
forth." 

"Andyou think to set that against ail the misery we 
bore — ^against her death ? " asked Theresa, scornfuUy and 
bitterly. 

"You would think I answered Yea, because I am a 
preacher, who is bound so to do, yet truly I do think so," 
answered Faber, his look kindling ; " though I esteem not 
lightly the pain you hâve borne, yet if we knew what 
indeed is the worth of a soûl I verily think we should 
deem no cost too great so we might hâve a share in saving 
it. A share — think well what that means. Ulrike knows 
now, and I doubt not that she counts her pain, yes, and 
yours, too, though that be a harder thing to her, but as 
small dust in this balance." 

There were noble cords in Theresa's nature which 
vibrated to such a touch as this. 

T a 
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" If I could feel that, if I could but feel that, ail would 
pideed be plain," she said wistfully. " But ail this time it 
has been so cruel that I could do nothing, not even hâve 
a mass said for her, and she perhaps lingering in purgatory 
for the lack of it" 

** Child ! " exclaimed Faber, in indignant surprise, " do 
you think of that sweet saint — yes, saint in the truest sensé 
— as held in that fabled tonnent ? Nay, she is looking on 
the face of her Lord, and growing fairer and purer each 
moment in the light of paradise." 

He spoke with strong émotion, and added, after a 
moment's struggle with himself — 

" Long ago I knew that for me there could be no blessed 
home life, no wife nor child. I was called to take my life 
in my hand, and dared not encumber myself with ties 
which to others might be a staff and bread of refresh- 
ing, and had it been otherwise, never, after knowing 
Ulrike " 

He said no more, and Theresa was silent for a while in 
utter surprise. And yet, now that the thought had entered 
her mind, it seemed so natural that one who had seen 
Ulrike so near, and had been trusted by her as a dear 
friend and adviser, should feel thus. The shadow of death 
was closing over her when they first met ; Faber must hâve 
thought of her from the first as of one standing already on 
the threshold of another world, but Theresa well under- 
stood how, having known Ulrike, he would feel that no 
other woman e^uld hâve any charm for him. She under- 
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stood now the différent look that had dwclt on his face 
ever since that February day when Ulrike died — a look not 
sorrowful, nor less brave and steadfast than formerly, but 
as if some abiding change had corne over him, and his 
own individual life were folded away and done with. 

" It was good of thee to tell me this," she said, very 
gently, and using for the first time to him the personal pro- 
noun conveying clone intimacy or relationship. He noted 
it, and grasped her outstretched hand silently. 

It was the first and last time that he ever thus alluded 
to himself. Ulrike had never, as Theresa felt sure, 
guessed how he regarded her ; but they spoke of her, and 
of Ulm, and of Theresa's childhood, and of Tannenhof, 
as Resi had never yet done to any one, and crossed the 
Bitterns' Marsh so deep in talk that she hardly recalled its 
associations, and by the time morning came they were close 
to Aarberg. Faber pointed out the castle, rising on a little 
knoll in the centre of the small town clustering round it, 
and looking down on the houses which it protected. They 
passed the gâtes unquestioned, and then led the way to a 
little inn, saying that before noon they could hardly ask an 
audience at the castle, but that at that hour ail who needed 
to seek the Countess had admittance ; and Theresa was 
glad to rest, for their journey had been lengthened by the 
necessity of avoiding Stahleck, lest they should be noticed 
there and any Alsdorfer come upon their traces. Faber 
went to see that Shag was duly cared for, and to seek tlie 
pastor of the town ; Aarberg, like ail the little towns and 
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most of the villages on the Count's wide estâtes, was Pro- 
testant, Mûhlbach having been one of the few exceptions. 

Early as the hour was, however, Pfarrer Meissner had 
gone forth, and Faber retumed to Theresa, who was sitting 
where she could look out on the little square, with its high- 
roofed houses, and a fountain in the middle, and market- 
women coming in, and a little stir of coming and going 
which amused and interested her after the quiet of 
Tannenhof, though, had she but known it, Tannenhof was 
just then by no means so quiet as usual, being ail astir with 
the excitement of her mysterious disappearance; Dame 
^lartha was half-rejoiced, half-angry, and Hanslein in tears, 
and Josenhans white with anger to think that the soldier's 
booty had escaped him, and Rosel inclined to explain 
Resi's departure by witchcraft and a broomstick, until it 
was found that Shag had been spirited off too, and 
Dorner's peremptory stopping of the discussion and sending 
every one to his or her work suggested that he knew ail 
about the matter. The farm and the village were in an 
angry buzz of excitement ail day, and even the Wander- 
pfarrer's popularity received a shock when it was suspected 
that he was mixed up in Resi's escape. Josenhans laid it 
up as a second debt to be paid some day. Unconscious of 
. how she was busying ail minds at Alsdorf and the farm, 
Theresa sat well amused, and said as Faber entered, half 
apologetically — 

" It is so long since I saw a town. How busy ail seems ; 
there is no lack of buyers and sellers hère." 
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" Yet even hère there has been often sore need," said 
Faber. " The gracious Countess has at times made me 
her almoner in more disjant parts, and the last time I came 
to ask for aid for a starving village on which I had lighted, 
the people hère were clamouring for food in the castle 
court, and the last loaf had just been given them. Nor is 
that the only time that not so much as a pièce of bread 
was left în the castle ; yet Aarberg has fared better than 
any other town in Thuringia." 

"And the Countess — is she like her cousin, Duke 
Ernst?" 

" She has his gracious ways, but she is worn and sad-» 
dened by the troubles of the times, and perchance with seek- 
ing to guide the Count and keep him firm in the saddle. 
He loves, too, pomp and show, and whereas, like Duke 
Ernst, she would spend as little as may be on state and 
raiment, giving ail she can to the sick and starving, he 
would hâve her richly attired, and hold banquets as of old, 
and reproves the simple ways she would fain follow ; but 
they are a loving pair nevertheless, and a pattern to ail the 
households on their lands." 

" Hark ! What is that ? " said Theresa, as a trumpet 
was heard without, and when it ceased a great running of 
the people together followed, amid which a voice could be 
heard, reading aloud a proclamation, which seemed causing 
great excitement. Groups of eager speakers stood together, 
more and more people flocked into the square ; and Faber 
was saying that he would go out to see what ail the stir 
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meant, when he was arrested by the entrance of tne pastor 
wliom he had gone in vain to seek— a middle-aged, grey- 
headed man, who entered in great excitement. 

" Alas ! you hâve heard ? " he began abruptly. " Marie- 
chen told me you had been to my house, but I had gone 
forth to consult with the schooh-naster, and worthy Edel- 
beck, who, as you know, is a tower of strength unto our 
cause, for we had scent of this ungodly proclamation 
which you hâve even now heard." 

" Nay," said Faber, as he paused for breath ; " we 
could distinguish nothing, and I was about to go forth and 
ask the mcaning thereof." 

" But at least you hâve heard how after long sojourning 
at Vienna, and much argum'ent with the most learned 
Jesuits, wherein at first he had the best " 

" Yes, yes ; tell me ail, and quickly, though I guess but 
too well what remains," said Faber, looking like one stricken 
with a mortal blow, Theresa though t. 

" And how it came about that he was overcome none 
hère can say," pursued Pfarrer Meissner ; " but it seems 
that after a time he was less sure of his cause, more prone to 
lend an ear to the arguments brought against him ; and 
then the Emperor, who had hitherto looked blackly on < 
him, and had no ear for his reqùests, smiled graciously, 
and ail the court made much of him, and the more he 
tasted of the sweetness of court favour, the more did 
doubts as to the righteousness of disunion assail him, untii 
at last he was received into the communion of Rome." 
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Faber could make no answer at ail. He was ovcr- 
whelmed. 

" He tarried long away," went on his fello^v pastor, only 
eager to pour out his taie ; " and we heard nought direclly 
of this ; but one of those who accompanied him to Vienna 
sent us Word how it was, and we made bold to tell Countess 
Ida, who knew nothing, for he wrote not." 

" Alas ! the noble lady ! " said Faber, half to himself. 

" Had she been other than she is, never had she par- 
doned the messenger of such evil tidings," said Meissner ; 
" but you know her, brother. We met and took counsel 
together, we pastors of Aarberg ; but what could we do ? 
And then the Count returned, and with him two Jesuits, 
soft spoken and wondrous glib of tongue, and the Count 
made it known it was his pleasure that ail in the town 
should attend when they preached ; but there was little 
need of his command, for the famé of their discourses 
went abroad, and men crowded to hear them, having 
itching ears for the enticing taies and witty sayings where- 
with they garnish their preaching, as though it were fîtting 
to tickle the ear from the pulpit, instead of a grave and 
weighty discourse which shall exhort and confound the 
carnal heart," said Pfarrer Meissner, with a horror which 
would hâve been almost comic but for the gravity of the 
subject. 

" Has there been any persécution of such as stand 
firm ? " 

" Persécution ! That were a small thing ; it would but 
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winnow chaflf from grain. No ; the same course is beîng 
tried as won the Count himself. Thèse Jesuits, Spindler 
and Thalheim, are everywhere, winning ail hearts by their 
mildness, their leaming, and their gracious ways — ail which 
things are snares and strong delusions," said Meissner, who 
was himself a plain-spoken, ordinary man, risen from the 
ranks to his présent post, and retaining- the stamp of 
peasant origin, regarding indeed bluntness and hard 
truths, in and out of season, as a duty. " But to-day we 
see what we may expect, for the proclamation just made 
announces that in ail churches on the Aarberg lands the 
Roman Mass is to replace our Reformed faith ; ail officiais 
who do not conform to the Count*s creed are to be dis- 
missed, and no pastor is henceforward to teach or preach. 
Such as will not enter the Roman fold are, within a given 
space, to leave their parishes. What do you say to that, 
brother ? " 

"I must sce Countess Ida," said Faber, "and then I 
would meet you and any with whom you think we may 
profitably consult. Is it possible to gain admittance to the 
castle now ? " 

" Surely ; the Count is eager that we should ail appear 
at his table whenever we will, and dispute with his Jesuits ; 
he has no greater delight" 

" I know him there ! Corne, Theresa, we will not wait 
for noon. I must bestow this maiden in safety, brother, 
and then I will return." 

Theresa followed him, thinking over what she had heard 
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He only said, " God help us ! This is a heavy blow, and 
it cornes at a terrible moment" And then they passed out 
of the square and along the one principal street of the 
little town, with a maze of much smaller ones opening 
into it on either side, until they reached the steep knoU 
on which rose the grey old castle, under whose great gate- 
way they passed without any interférence from the senti- 
nels, soon meeting an old servant, who knew Faber, and 
took them into the part of the castle whcre the rooms of 
the Countess were. They waited for a few moments in an 
antechamber, while their arrivai was notified to the Coun- 
tess ; then Faber was summoned to her présence, and 
Theresa bidden to wait until he fetched her. She could 
easily suppose that the meeting would be a sad and painful 
one, and that Countess Ida desired to see him alone ; and 
she settled herself to wait as patiently as she could, but the 
time seemed long. She looked around her, curious to see 
what a great lady's rôom was like; but this was a mère 
waiting chamber, with nothing to interest her. She moved 
to the window, only a little way above a broad terrace, and 
looking into the private gardens. Hère she saw two m en 
walking up and down, conversing together. One she knew 
by his dress must be a Jesuit, and she observed the refined, 
scholarly look and bearing, and the distinct and agreeable 
voice, which were the greatest possible contrast to the 
rustic bluntness and broad provincial accent of Pfarrer 
Meissner. The other was a distinguished-looking man, 
with délicate though marked features, a narrow forehead, 
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black eyes and hair, an aquiline nose. Theresa felt sure 
it was the Count. A few words reached her ear each time 
that they passed below the open window ; they were dis- 
cussing some knotty point in theology, and the priest 
smiled gently, and listened with déférence and yet with a 
touch of superior authority. Theresa could imagine his 
style of argument a very seductive one. Presently the 
Count went away, and the priest continued to walk up and 
down, leading in a manuscript book, and now and then 
making a note in it, until he was joined by his fellow 
Jesuit, a less polished, more genial-looking man, probably 
chosen to suit the burgher class, as the former had been to 
attract those of higher degree and culture. He came up 
hastily, and after a glance round, as if to see that they 
were alone, spoke eagerly, in Latin. Theresa was at once 
a tracted by the sound. It recalled Ulm to her, and 
Icarned men who came to visit her father from other coun- 
Iries, with whom Latin was the only médium of communi- 
cation. It was very pleasant to hear even a few words 
again thus fluently spoken, for Faber, though he read it 
easily, did not attempt to speak it, and she listened with a 
smile of pleasure, which changed suddenly into a look of 
affright, and she started up, but she dared not intrude 
uncalled for into the room where were the Countess Ida 
and Faber. She stood irresolute, almost resolving to do 
80 ; then sat down, quickly rising again, and looking round 
like a caged and frightened bird, thinking Faber would 
never come. Surely there had been time enough to 
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discuss ail the events which had taken place ever since the 
war began ! 

Countess Ida and Faber had indeed almost forgotten 
her in the deep and melancholy interest of their conversa- 
tion. While avoiding ail blâme of her husband, she did 
not attempt to hide how deep a wound his conduct had 
given her, or how profound was the cleft that had opened 
between them, a cleft that might be concealed by affection 
and the bond of life in common ; but affection must endure 
a cruel strain, and their interests clash continually. Not 
his wife but his confessor was now the Count's closest 
friend, his most trusted adviser. She could only be re- 
garded as a counter-acting influence to ail his new schemes ; 
she knew that the Jesuit Spindler had already told him she 
was the worst heretic on ail his lands. She must see the 
Reformed cause losing its adhérents, its pastors expelled, 
her revenues devoted to crushing it, for he would be no 
neutral now, and she would be powerless to interfère. 
Private and public feelings were alike torn. Already not 
a few of the chief officiais in the castle and town had 
been won over by the two Jesuits, who had been chosen 
with the discrimination which marked the whole 
govemment of that wonderful order, which had spread in 
a century with extraordinary rapidity, changing entirely from 
the small missionary society founded at Paris by Loyola 
and Lainez into a vast political organization, an army 
under a dictator, a religious secret society, the great and 
implacable enémy of the Reformation. Already one 
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Gennan province after another, which had received the 
Reformed faith, was being recovered by them. They 
had ail the power which absence of ail scruples, a single 
aim, a host of devoted men of ail ranks and countries, 
could give, and Rome had yet to discover that in them 
she had created an imperium in imperio, later capable of 
fettering the Popes themselves with chains as fine and as 
indestructible as those which Thalaba allowed the witch 
Maimuna to bind around his hands. 

"I never thought to rejoice in being childless," said 
Countess Ida, with a sad smile. " Other consolation find I 
none, though I hâve sought it, and knocked day and night. 
But we hâve forgotten this poor child. Call her, good 
Faber. Is she like the sister of whom you spoke ? " 

" Ah no, lady ; Ulrike had an angel face. Theresa is 
fair, no doubt, but no more like Ulrike than a red June 
rose is like yonder spotless May lilies," said Faber, rising 
to seek Theresa, who started impetuously to meet him, and 
could hardly be checked by his warning sign as he stood 
in the open doorway, and bade her enter. She curtsied to 
the lady in the simple black dress whom she saw, and had 
an impression that there was a weight of pain and care on 
her brow, and that she was tall and stately, though later 
she found that it was dignity alone which had given the 
impression of height ; but her thoughts were so occupied 
elsewhere that she was in danger of making as unfavour- 
able an impression on the Countess as she had done on 
Dame Martha. Fortunately a tone of surprised displeasure 
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în the voice of the Countess, and the warning look which 
she caught from Faber, raised her to a sensé of what curt 
replies she was giving, and, gathering her courage, she 
lifted her large hazel eyes, and said low, but resolutely, 
"Pardon, gracious lady, if I seemed net to heed your 
questions, and forgive me, for I was full of thought for 
Faber, since I heard words but now which make me fear 
for his safety." 

"You are excused, maiden; tell us what you heard," 
said the Countess, "though I think not there can be 
danger for one who cornes as my guest." 

" There were two priests in the garden, lady, and one, as 
he passed by the window, said, * Qui intravit non alius fitit 
quant prœdicator ille vagabundus^ surely they spoke of the 
Wanderpfarrer ? and then words that ail means must and 
should be shortly used to stay him. Ah, lady, is he 
safe?" 

" I think so," answered the Countess, after a moment's 
pause. " Yet I fear that to rainister to any on our lands 
willbe full of péril. Be cautions, Master Faber, I beseech 
you. It were better you did not remain to meet them at 
our table." 

Such précautions were defeated by the entrance of the 
Count, inviting Faber to dine at the Castle, and his answer 
that Pfarrer Meissner awaited him was met by an assurance 
that he too had been bidden to come. Theresa found it 
really was Count Aarberg whom she had seen, and she 
çould not but admire his high-born air, and secretly wonder 
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at the apparent unconstraint between this husband and 
wife, who were in so painful a position. No outward sign 
betrayed that he had wounded her to the quick, and 
forfeited her respect, if not her love, nor that he knew and 
was galled by it, and perhaps felt conscience prick hira for 
what he had donc. She supposed that people who lived 
in the great world leamed ihis polished self-control, and 
she could not believe that the Count meant to entrap 
Faber, of whose protection she was glad at this first meal 
He had told her that she would habitually meet ail the 
better-born members of the household, with burghers from 
the town to whom the Count desired to show courtesy. 
Protestant ministers played a leading part in the houses 
and courts ,of such nobles and princes as held the Re- 
formed faith; and Faber was perfectly at his ease at the 
Count's board, though avoiding as much as possible the 
challenge to discussions, gently, but persistcntly offered by 
Father Thalheim, merely answering with a smile to a direct 
remark on the presumption of the Reformers to oppose 
their small party and novel views to the ancient teaching 
and universal superiority of the Roman Church, that a 
pièce of silver was not new because it was cleaned, and 
that in primitive days both Jews and heathens vastly out- 
numbered the Christians. Pfarrer Meissner, however, 
impetuously threw himself into argument, and found him- 
self completely unhorsed by the trained dialectician with 
whom he tilted, to the delight of Count Aarberg, who 
spoke almost affectionately to him^ while to Faber he 
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ftssumed a cold and threatening manner which marked his 
displeasure. Theresa observed that the Countess and her 
attendants maintained entire silence during the discussion, 
which occupied the whole thne of the meal. Faber had a 
few words alone with her before departing. To his sur- 
prise her fîrst question was, " Hâve you told Countess Ida 
I am a Catholic?" and on his answering that he had 
omitted to do so, she said, "Then I will belong to her 
household only. I like not Father Thalheim ; he was not 
honest to-day, and he knew it, though that Pfarrer found it 
not out You saw it, Faber ; why did you not speak ? " 

" To what purpose ? The Count only desired to see a 
tourney ; and in the clash of controversy truth is oft slain 
as though she were a foe. But wherefore mask your 
creed ? " 

" I — I hâve been thinking it is not that of the old days," 
said Theresa, with an effort " I hâve always listened 
when you talked with Master Borner, and Martin, and — 
and Ulrike ; but Dame Martha taunted and vexed me, and 
every one was against Rome at Tannenhof, and it seemed 
poor-spirited to turn against her there ; but now she has 
the upper hand, and there is nothing about indulgences, 
and saint worship, and purgatory in the Scriptures." 

" Thou art but a child still, Resi ! But I am going away 
more glad than I thought anything could make me this 
day. Tell the Countess, and farewell, dear maiden." 



CHAPTER XIX. 




** How could I know I should love thee afax 
When I did not love thee anear ? " 

— ^Ingelow. 

OR a while ail was too strange in Burg Aarberg 
for Resi to know whether she were happy or not: 
but the atmosphère of good breeding and culture 
was one in which she breathed more freely than at the fann. 
She found that her duties would be to read to the Countess, 
Write from her dictation, and help her to distribute medicine 
and money to the poor who flocked to tell her their needs. 
Pfarrer Meissner, as a spécial favour, remained as alraoner 
and preacher, and he was constantly consulted by her as to 
the needs of the poor who claimed help. Theresa, seeing 
his strong sensé and sterling goodness, gradually understood 
how it was that Countess Ida esteemed him so highly, and 
endured his blunt and authoritative tone ; but to Resi it 
was harder still to tolerate his long discourses in the room 
used as a private chapel, since the Count had prohibited 
open performance of the Reformed service. Hère came 
the Countess's own attendants, and some faithful believers 
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who vâlued their convictions more than their lord's favour. 
Listening to formai sermons, lasting sometimes nearly two 
hours, and mostly angrily controversial, Resi could well 
understand the attraction of the lively Jesuit preachers. 
The part of her duties which she relished most was reading 
to her mistress, whose weary look would relax as *=he lis- 
tened to passages from the pious Swabian mystic, Suso, or 
the Gennan Theology of Tauler, and a wrapt and lofty 
joyfulness would take its place. Theresa observed, with 
some surprise, that she seldom or never asked her to read 
anything controversial ; but after listening to the sermons of 
Meissner, and hearing the incessant discussions carried on 
at table, either to couvert some one présent, or to entertain 
the Count, she very well understood the longing to forget 
ail thèse dissensions, and rest in that personal communion 
of the soûl with its God which so strongly characterizes the 
Works of the two pre-reformers. 

The private room of the Countess was charâoteristic of 
her. It was in one of the towers, looking out to the lofty 
pinewoods of the Thuringerwald, over a stretch of wild and 
broken country, across which flitted ever-changing lights 
and shadows. The furniture was studiously scanty. There 
was her own carved seat, two others simpler and lower, a 
reading desk, a few book-shelves ; the walls were adomed 
only by Bible texts, painted on deep blue bands, and around 
the coat-of-arms painted on the arched ceiling was the same 
device as was eut deep in the délicate stone-carving around 
the windôw, " My help cometh from the Lord." A small 

U 2 
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harpsichord stood near the window, with a hymn-book and a 
pile of music-books near ; the inlaid work of both instru- 
ment and music- stand shôwed that they came from the 
Netherlands, and on both were inscribed, " O corne, let us 
sing unto the Lord." There was also an inlaid work- table, 
with a carved casket upon it, which held her fan, and scis- 
sors, needles, and silks ; the carving on it represented Dorcas 
giving raiment to the poor. Even the ivory ell-wand had 
its text. Another table with drawers served to contain the 
médicaments which thrice a week she dispensed to the 
poor — a throng so numerous and pitiful that Theresa 
wondered how the Countess could live through the anxieties 
and distress which the endeavour to help them entailed. 

As a member of the Countess's own household Theresa 
had nothing to do with the Jesuit fathers, and so generally 
had southern Germany become Protestant that no onc 
suspected she had been brought up in the Roman com- 
munion ; but from time to time Father Thalheim addresscd 
a pleasant word to her, in a friendly way that might and 
would hâve won her to confidence, but that instinct told her 
he wanted to learn through her of Faber, his comings and 
goings and influence with the people. His admiration, 
though to a certain degree real, of Faber's devoted life, rang 
suspiciously on her ear, for she could not forget those words 
in the garden, and she was as cautious as she knew how 
to be with so masterly an examiner ; but she sometimes 
found she had mentioned something which she had not 
intended to tell, and wished she wcre away from this 
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pleasant priest, in whose hands she felt helpless and be- 
wildered. 

Time did not bring a home-feeling with it ; she found 
herself more lonely than she had ever been at Tanncn- 
hof. There, at first, she had been absorbed by expectation 
and longing, and to the young mental pain is stimulating 
and less trying than a grey monotony of weary days ; later 
she had felt that Borner cared heartily for her welfare, and 
that she made the happiness of Martin. She had not cared 
for it then, but it ail looked différent, seen in the enchant- 
ment of distance. She found herself longing for it, 
wondering why she had shown only restless unthankfulness ; 
wishing she could see Hanslein spring to meet her, or 
Martin's face light up at her approach. Should she never 
see the farm again ? No one needed her any where else ; it 
would make no différence to any dne were shè out of the 
world, except to some at Tannenhof. She respected and 
admired the Countess, but her waiting damsel could not 
présume even to see her troubles, and the grave and formai 
manners of the time encouraged no approaches uninvited. 
Formerly there had been several girls of Theresa's âge in 
the household, but they had been sent home out of the way 
of the two priests. The waiting-women were ail staid, 
middle-agcd people, who thought very little about their 
mistress's young reader. Home-sickness crept over Theresa, 
not for Ulm or Sonnfeld, but for Tannenhof 

She was winding silk for embroidery three months after 
her anival, with her thoughts away on the Bitterns' Marsh, 
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thînking not of the fredances and Hansjacob's death, but 
how. whfle she belîered no one tfaought of her, Martin had 
svnm ^ke stieam, and was seeking her far and near. 
* He nevcr forgoc me^" die was saying to hersel^ when an 
attendant knocked, was bidden to enter, and announced 
that one from Alsdorf had bronght a letter for Mistress 
Theresa, and was in the anteroonL She started up, but 
recoQected heiself in time to look for permission to the 
Coontess^ A smile and sîgn set her free. She was gone 
like a flash of light, and the heart-weary woman whom she 
had quitted looked after her with a smile more sad than 
tears, as she said to herself, " What in the wide world could 
make me feel sach gladness as there was in that child's 
feœ?" 

Theresa had spning forward, holding out both hands. 

" Master Domer," she cried, lifting her face to be kissed 
as to a father. " How good — ^how good of you to leave 
home and risk the jornuey. Are ail well ? Are — are you 
alone?" 

"Ay, my pretty one," said Domer, delighted and sur- 
prised by her pleasure in seeing him. " Whom did you 
think to see besides ? " 

" I did not expect any one ; only I Ihought, perhaps, 
Martin had come, too." 

" Martin ? No, no ; he is away. So ! your face falls, 
and truly I know not how to guide the farm without him ; 
never was he away from me till now, and only now do I 
find his full worth. AU went well that he took in hand. 
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But he went as soon as we knew you were safe. Faber 
wrote a letter for him to take to Duke Emst, and the Duke 
has made him one of his secretaries, and hereafter he will 
be head of a burgher school which the Duke is about to 
found in Gotha ; but that will take time, and meanwhile he 
is preparing himself for his future work. And how fares 
it with you hère ? " 

" Since when hâve you begun to say you instead of thon 
to mCj Master Dorner? Do not make me think you hold 
me now as a stranger." 

" No, in good sooth, but dressed thus like a fair burgher 
maiden, and grown, too, upon my word ! I scarce knew our 
Resi ; no Seejungfer now,'* said Dorner, surveying her with 
great admiration. "This is thy rightful place, not a 
farm." 

" If I were but back there ! " And the tears overflowed. 

** Why, my pretty one ! Resi ! Are the folk not kind to 
thee ? " 

" Yes, yes ; always. I would not be ungrateful again, as 
I was to you, but I think you and — and Martin spoilt me 
for aught else." 

" So ! " said Dorner, with an amused smile as he stroked 
the head she had laid on his shoulder, with his large brown 
hand. " Thou wouldst go back, then ? " 

" If you would hâve me." 

" Surely ; but there is the old danger. Yet one day I 
can promise thee a sure home, should it please thee to 
accept it" 
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" Not Sonnfeld ? " she asked hastily. 

" No, not Sonnfeld. Martin shall tell thee ail about it 
one day. Thou hast not heard the letter I bring, but there 
is little to cheer thee in it Thy cousin was about to 
remove to Spain when my letter arrived, and could not 
tarry for thee, nor does he offer to send, but counsels thee 
to stay where thou art ; and as for thy money, he will place 
it safely for thee in Erfurt, whence thou canst hâve the 
interest I fancy he thought thee dead, and thy little 
fortune his, for he seems ill pleased." 

Theresa gave the letter back with sparkling eyes. 

" If I had not known before, I should know now how 
rare are friends like you. But I forgive him, since he does 
not want me ! " 

There was muth to tell and hear. She could hardly let 
him go, and Borner was as greatly pleased by her welcome 
as grieved that he could not take her home j but this was 
not to be thought of while Josenhans was at hand to excite 
the Alsdorfers. He had taken up his abode in the village, 
which Faber made his head-quarters, though he had begun 
his missionary work again 

"One would think Josenhans had some spécial cause 
for tarrying thus," Borner said, wonderingly. " He goes 
and comes none know why or whence, and I like it not. 
Faber should beware of him. I would fain thank thy lady 
for sheltering thee, but that may scarce be." 

However, after due refreshment, he was summoned to 
the présence of Countess Ida, and returned home much 
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împressed by his first sight of a great lady, and by the 
extrême simplicity of her dress and surroundings. Theresa 
lived happily for a time on this renewal of intercourse with 
Tannenhof, but in fact it only made her crave the more for 
further tidings. No word came from Martin. Did he 
indeed feel that there was an impassable barrier between 
them, and was that parting at Alsdorf indeed farewell, and 
not " Auf wiedersehn " 1 Her free life at Tannenhof, as 
as well as natural tempérament, made the confinement of 
life at Aarberg very trying. Neither the Countess nor her 
waiting-women ever thought of stirring byond the castle 
walls, and the only exercise which Theresa could take was 
by pacing up and down a flat space on the roof, where the 
watchman kept his look-out, and gave instant notice of fire 
in the town or any movement of troops in the neighbour- 
hood. Hère she sometinies got leave to go, and would 
gaze over the walls, and wish she were gathering plants for 
Dame Martha. No more news came from Tannenhof, 
though once as she sat looking down on the castle court 
she was greatly startled by seeing a soldier whose gait ?nd 
height were those of Josenhans, but the broad plumed hat 
hidhis face, and she could not remain absent from her 
duties long enough to wait for his return. If it were he, 
surely he must hâve brought her news. Yet Dorner would 
not choose such a messenger. Nothing was said of him 
in her hearing, and there was no one whom she could 
inquire of The waiting-women could know nothing of a 
chance soldier, and Father Thalheim, the only one of the 
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Count's household with whom she had any întercourse, was 
still less likely to do so. 

She gathered something, however, soon after, from 
Count Aarberg, who entered his wife's room in that state of 
white anger which with him answered to furious rage in 
others. Her heart throbbed as she leamed that Faber had 
been holding services on the Aarberg lands — nay, had been 
in the very town, and so strengthened a leading burgher, 
who was counted as won over by Father Spindler, that he 
had given up his office and was preparing to move with his 
family to Lippe, where he should be under a Protestant 
prince. 

** It would seem that Faber is well nigh as daring as that 
Jesuit of whom your chaplain told us yesterday," said 
Coiintess Ida, with a shade of irony. " He, too, ventured 
where by law he was forbidden to teach and preach, and 
gained thereby the name of apostle." 

"This Faber is a pestilent fellow," said the Count, 
frowning. " I hâve sure proof that it is he who has stirred 
up the people in Waldstadt to ill-use and drive out the 
priest whom I sent there. One day he shall account for 
this. It is punishable with death to lead my people to rebel, 
and I hâve ail rights of justice and of doom on my lands." 

** But not of injustice, my good lord. Faber is incapable 
of this thing." 

" I tell you I hâve sure proof. One from Alsdorf, who 
is a good Catholic and hâtes this meddling preacher, came 
hither and said so," 
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Theresa started She felt sure ail at once that it was 
Josenhans of whom the Count spoke, and that she had 
really seen him. She told the Countess afterwards what 
Bhe believed, and implored leave to warn Domer, but the 
Countess held heiself bound to tell nothing which her 
husband said to her, troubled though she was for Faber. 
Theresa was burning with indignation at the refusai, and 
could not understand why Countess Ida had made so little 
ado with her husband, but she knew him as Resi could 
not, and perceived that his vanity was hurt at his loss of 
popularity, and at not finding himself absolute master of 
his dependents. Perhaps, too, illness had something to do 
with her unusual want of energy ; and Theresa reproached 
herself when a day or two later the Countess could no 
longer feign to be well, and broke down utterly, as those 
do whose strength has been slowly drained day by day 
unperceived. She was so ill that her physician forbade 
any one to approach her but her nurses, and Father 
Thalheim was already considering what devout lady should 
be selected to fill the place of Count Aarberg's second 
wife. 




CHAPTER XX. 

•* * Save, save his life,' she cried ; * O save 
The kind, the noble, and the brave î ' " 

—Scott. 

HERE was great anxiety in the castle, and the 
Count went about with a gloomy air, unwilling 
to consent to the solicitations of Father Thaï- 
heim, that he might seek yet to bring the Countecs into the 
true fold, and avoid the sin and scandai of her dying a 
heretic, yet afraid to resist, lest an ill report should be sent 
of him to Vienna. He had had a draught of the advan- 
tages of abjuration, and now was tasting some of its 
bitterness. People of ail ranks came to ask news of their 
dear mother, as they fondly called her, and the chapel was 
crowded with those who came to pray for her. Her own 
feeling was that of the broken-hearted wife of Louis XL, 
when she turned her face to the wall, and said, " Fi de la 
vie — 7ie m'en parlez plits" but there were many to whom 
her life was ail-important, and she rallied her strength to 
live if she could. 

Those were long, sad days, especially to Theresa, wh 3 
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was left unoccupied. Mistress Ursula, the chief waiting- 
woman, thought her far too young to share in so important 
a matter as watching over their lady, and bade her do what 
she would so that she kept out of the way ; and Theresa 
spent most of her time on the fiât roof, with her embroi- 
dery, and a little old book called " Of the Nine Rocks," 
which she had found in the book-shelves, — strange reading 
enough for a girl, and its already antiquated German sorae- 
what perplexed her, but it enchained her attention, chim- 
ing in with the thoughts which were filling her mind, and 
helping her to see how mighty had been the call for 
reformation. From the height where she sat she could see 
ail which passed in the castle court, the going and coming 
of anxious inquirers, and ail arrivais and departures. She 
noticed that a little party of soldiers rode out, whom the 
Count had brought back from Austria, possibly foreseeing 
that he might hâve work for them which he could hardly 
give to his Protestant vassals. Theresa vaguely wondered 
what their errand was, and then forgot ail about it until 
the next day she saw them riding back in the twilight 
The watchman, however, gave no notice of their approach, 
and, much surprised at this, she went to the battlements to 
see them come in ; it was a little variety in the long, un- 
eventful day. Uneventful ! Her heart leaped up, and 
then stood still as she rccognized first the triumphant face 
and voice of Josenhans among them; and then, with 
hands tied behind him, and tokens of rough usage upon 
him, a prisoner. 
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"Faberî** she cried, unheard, and ran down to the 
court, forgetful of ail mies for the waiting-women ; but 
already he had been taken away, and there was not a soûl 
in the court but the soldiers. Clearly ail had been pre- 
arranged, so that the matter should be known to as few 
as possible. 

Theresa flew up to the chamber of Countess Ida, but 
was stopped at the door by Mistress Ursula, sourer than 
eyer was Dame Martha. 

" But listen, only hsten," Resi urged, " they hâve taken 
the Wanderpfarrer and thrown him into the castle prison." 
Ursula stood aghast 

" The good Wanderpfarrer ! He is a lost man ! I dare 
not let such tidings reach my lady ; it would kill her out- 
right, and my lord would never pardon my betraying it" 

" And she will never pardon y ou if y ou do not," cried 
Resi; whereupon Ursula rebuked her as a malapert, and 
shut her out 

She stood in an agony of impatience and distress, only 
allayed by waylaying the physician the next time he came, 
and asking if he would tell Countess Ida what had be- 
fallen. 

He was a Lutheran, and greatly concerned at Faber's 
capture, but he was still more a physician. 

** It would be casting away ail chance of her recovery to 
tell her," he answered emphatically ; and when Theresa 
asked what would be Faber's doom, he made a sign as if it 
were sealed already. "They will accuse him of treason, 
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and send him to Vienna, if they dare not exécute him 
hère," he said, lowering his voice. " The two priests will 
see to that." 

" And you will do nothing ! You will at least tell the 
burghers ? " 

He shook his head. He was used to hold his tongue 
about what he saw and heard in castles, and his profitable 
position hung on a thread nowadays. Whether any 
rumour had got abroad in the castle Theresa could not 
learn. Now that Countess Ida was ill her women did not 
dine in the hall, and the Count had his household in great 
subjection. AU was done and spoken by rule. The few 
who knew anything of Faber^s capture had stern orders to 
hold their peace about it, and if they discussed it at ail it 
was under their breadth. Those who had abjured dared 
not bring their sincerity in question by pleading for him ; 
the rest knew they held their posts by doubtful sufferance, 
and the Countess's own people seemed paralysed by her 
illness. Theresa kept a close watch — it was ail she could 
do — and felt sure he had not been removed, unless in 
the night. She even ventured to question the surly 
watchman as to whether any one had left the castle. 

" None worth noting," he said, gruffly ; " but I spy some 
coming who are." And his horn gave notice of the 
approach of strangers. 

A little troop were coming into sight; but Theiesa 
hardly marked them, so full was her heart, and so little 
could she await help from without, until she heard the 
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watchman volunteer a remark, a thing so rare as to show 
him greatly stirred by the arrivai. 

" The colours of Gotha," he said " Duke Emst will 
hâve heard our lady is sick, and cornes to visit her." 

Hope flashed back on Theresa. Could Duke Ernst 
but know who lay in that dark tower he would surely 
gave him. But who would tell him ? The drawbridge 
fell, a guard of honour marched out, trumpets sounded, 
and Count Aarberg hastened to meet the Duke with ail 
show of honour and cordiality, whatever his secret 
embarrassment, and no allusion or reproach was proffered 
by the guest, though there was a coldness in his manner 
which had not been there when last they met The 
most honourable chambers in the castle were allotted to 
him and the gentlemen who accompanied him, and 
many excuses were made that Countess Ida was too ill 
to see even her honoured kinsman, although her health 
was improving ; and the Count never quitted him ail day, 
except when he was in his apartment ; and the young 
Viennese secretary, who had returned with Count Aar- 
' berg, was equally attentive to the Duke's gentlemen. 
Father Thalheim had quietly suggested that such précau- 
tions were not amiss. Theresa never so much as saw 
him after he had entered the castle, and felt with misér- 
able helplessness that ail hope for Faber was slipping away. 

She had a glimpse of him the next day, as she passed 
through the ante-chamber looking on the private garden, 
but he was deep in conversation with Count Aarberg 
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who could not resist the Jonging to persuade Duke Ernst 
that he had done well to change his creed. The argument 
was so fascinating to him that he forgot ail else, and when 
summoned on pressing business, went away very unwill- 
ingly, exclaiming — 

"Await me hère, I hâve more to urge," and hurried to 
despatch his business with ail speed. 

Duke Ernst was alone \ Theresa did not know for how 
long. Probably she should be detected, but no matter. 
She had lingered, held as by a magnet, in the hope that 
she might speak to him, scarcely a hope, and yet hère was 
the opportunity. She opened the window and spoke, but 
80 tremulously that he did not hear. She strove to speak 
again, and this time he looked up and approached in mani- 
fest wonder. 

" My lord," she said, fast and low, " do you knpw that 
the Wanderpfarrer lies in danger of death in yonder 
tower?" 

"Ha ! And who are you, maiden?" 

"Theresa Burkhardt, my lord, daughter of the blind 
scholar of Ulm." 

" I hâve heard of him. But I hâve seen you before ? " 

" Yes, my lord ; when Martin Dorner took me from 
Mùhlbach, and we met you and the Wanderpfarrer. Ah, 
my lord duke, they will slay him ! " 

" I think not, maiden. But do you not endanger your- 
self by thus telling me what doubtless was not meant to 
reach my ears ? " 

X 
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" That matters not, so he be saved'* 

Duke Ernst smiled and passed on, and Thercsa shut the 
window, treml)ling ail over, and >vaited to see what passed, 
but instead of the Count Father Thalheim appeared. 
Count Aarbcrg bcing delaycd had allowed him to wait on 
tlicir noble gucst, he said. Theresa saw him glance ail 
round, but apparcntly Duke Ernst had held no converse with 
any one since he was so incautiously left by himselE 

The hour of his dcparture was near, when as he sat in 
the hall with his host, he said : 

" I hâve a boon to ask, my noble host and cousin." 

" Glad am I there is any boon I can grant," said Count 
Aarberg, who had not yet carried some points with regard 
to tl.eir political rclationship which were very important to 
him. 

" It is no grea.t one, but you hâve hère in ward one dear 
and neccssary to me, and I would pray you for my sake to 
rclcasc him." 

The Count started and lookcd round, but met only looks 
of l)lank embarrassment. Evcn the two priests seemed at 
a loss. 

"My lord," he answcred, with a cloud on his brow, " any 
boon but this. If, as a rulcr, you had heard the charges 



M 



" I can wcll gucss the charge against the Wanderpfarrer," 
said Duke Ernst, smiling gravcly. 

" Not so, fair cousin ; he has cxcitcd my people to rebel, 
and scorned proclamation and warning," said Count 
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Aarberg, waxing warm. " Were I to enlarge him it were 
license to ail on my lands to rebel. I hâve full proof that 
he urged them at Waldstadt to misuse and drive forth 
their priest, and that he preached treason in divers 
places." 

" And what be thèse proofs ? " 

" He who brought them is gone hence, but he was one in 
whom ail trust could be put." 

" Ay so ? And who was he ? " 

" A brave soldier, my lord duke ; I do not lightly judge 
my matters." 

"And he had no grudge against Faber, nor gained 
guerdon for delivering him up ? " said Duke Ernst, making 
a shrewd guess which brought the blood to his host's 
cheek. 

"What then? That disproves nothing," said he 
angrily. 

" Think you so ? But you spoke of Waldstadt, my lord ; 
it has ever been disputed whether the town be not on my 
lands, not yours, since the death of Baron Holberg, whose 
heir I am. I hâve let the matter rest, as a good friend and 
kinsman, but if Faber's life turn on it, it is time I bestirred 
myself" 

Aarberg glanced uneasily at Thalheim, who had instantly 
marked the slip he had unwittingly made in naming Wald- 
stadt, and now said : 

" Not for any menace ; nor, I think, would my lord duke 
Eo seek to move you, noble sir, but to hinder any breath of 
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disunion between two kinsmen, it were well to reconsider 
those proofs whereof you spoke. I was about to tell you 
that I hâve learned the witness was scarce so trustworthy as 
there seemed reason to think." 

*' I knevv not this," said the Count, angrily, though in- 
wardly glad of the bridge built for his retreat, for Wald- 
stadt was not to be lightly risked. "I understood that 
you were fuUy satisfied with this fellow, whom you saw in 
my absence." 

" I was entirely so at the time," answered Father Thal- 
heim calmly. 

" If this Faber be not guilty of treason, yet he is most 
guilty in setting my edicts at nought," continued Count 
Aarberg, " nor should he escape but for your intercession, 
my dear lord. Perhaps the taste he has had of imprison- 
ment may hâve cooled his intemperate zeal, and I am glad 
to spare my wife the news of his punishment." 

He spoke sincerely hère, and Duke P>nst gave due 
thanks, and observed that he would keep Faber out of 
the temptation of preaching on Aarberg lands by taking 
him to Gotha, and he glanced at the two priests as if he 
had read their thoughts, " We will hâve him again ère 
long." He kept his word, for when he rode away Theresa, 
with exultant joy, saw Faber in his troop, and that, as 
soon as they were outside the door, he was beckoned to 
the Duke's side, and rode as long as she could see them in 
earnest conversation. 



CHAPTER XXI. 




•* Couldst thou corne back to me, Douglas, Dougla9| 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I would be so loving, so tender, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true." 

— MuLOCH. 

T was with mixed feelings that Count Aarberg saw 
his prisoner leave the castle. His anger had 
cooled, and old associations were not so dead 
but that he hesitated to deliver up the Wanderpfarrer to 
death. News of his arrest had now spread far and wide, 
and Aarberg had sent up a strong remonstrance that very 
day, and the stir caused by his péril was so great as to 
alarm the Count, who had been excited to capture him by 
Father Thalheim, who had seen Josenhans when he came 
to the castle, having laid his plans on learning that ail 
heretical teaching was forbidden on the Aarberg lands. 
Josenhans seized the chance of filling his pockets and 
gratifying his private malice promptly. To secure the 
Wanderpfarrer had been the aim of both priests from their 
first coming, for in him they saw the chief obstacle to the 
conversion which they hoped to effect far beyond Aarberg, 
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It was with keen regret they let him go, but they were too 
politic to gainsay Duke Ernst, since he had leamed of 
Fahcr's captivity despite ail précautions. It only reminded 
him to discover how he had learned it, and while the Count, 
glad that Faber had escaped, yet wrath at the secret having 
been told, questioned one and another, Thalheim asked 
nothing, but weighed probabilities, and when next he saw 
Theresa, looked her steadily in the face and said : 

" You hâve saved your friend, but at the expense of your 
faith. How cornes a Catholic to abet an arch heretic, like 
this Faber ? " 

" He is a good man and dear to me," she answered 
trembling, and wondering how he knew her creed ; " and 
if he be a heretic, so am I." 

" And since when has the daughter of Master Burkhardt, 
of Ulm, left the true Church ? " 

She trembled more and more under the steady look 
fixed on her, and could not understand how he had learned 
so much about her, unconscious that she herself had 
gradually told ail he wanted to know. His last question 
was difficult to answer. 

"You hâve never committed the sin of abjuration, 
happily for you," he added. 

" Not formally. But I only wait a time to do so ; I bc- 
long to the Reformed Church heart and soûl," she cried, 
brought to bay. " If I did not when I came, I do now." 

"And do you know the penalty for thus becoming a 
heretic in the Count's houschold?" 
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" I belong to that of the Lady Ida," said Theresa, much 
alarmed. 

" Had you corne hère a heretic, or as you would say, a 
Lutheran," said Thalheim, uttering the last word with slow 
scorn, " there were less to say. But it is strictly forbidden 
the Countess to proselytize, under a penalty of forfeiting 
ail such privilèges and concessions as the Count has 
hitherto granted her." 

Theresa made no answer as he laid before her the 
offences of which she was guilty, the sin of heresy, the 
double dealing which she had shown, the disobedience to 
the Count's well-known rules. The least she could expect 
was banishment from the castle. He knew enough of her 
story to be aware how formidable such a threat was. She 
trembled with dismay, but her spirit was one which rose to 
confront péril, and she could regret nothing undergone for 
Faber, to whom Ulrike had been so dear. It was, how- 
ever, far from Thalheim's intention to drive her forth ; he 
meant to gain her back, and would hâve used his knowledge 
only as a private weapon, had she not unwittingly defeated 
his purpose by owning ail to Countess Ida the first time 
she was able to listen. 

" Child, you should hâve told me how it stood froni the 
first," said the Countess. " Yet it may well be that I was 
too greatly taken up with mine own cares to invite your 
confidence ; but you hâve put me in a sore strait. Does 
my lord know of this?" 

" I think not, but I would pray you to tell him ail, for I 
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hear that his suspicions light on the page Gerhard, who is 
most innocent" 

"And only a child like you had courage to speak 
to save the Wanderpfarrer ! " said Countess Ida, with 
sorrowful surprise. ** I had thought better of my people." 

** They had not the occasion, lady. It was but by chance 
I had speech of the Duke." 

" Such chances come only to those who seek them. But 
go, now, dear maid ; I must tell my lord, whatever cornes 
of it." 

She touched the silver handbell by her couch, and bade 
Mistress Ursula ask if the Count had leisure to come to 
her. Theresa saw him pass on his way to her room, and 
waited in great appréhension. She could hear his voice 
raised in sudden anger, and hasty steps, as if he were 
pacing up and down. The Countess seemed speaking 
earnestly, and it went to Theresa's heart that she should 
spend her scanty slrength in pleading for her. 

The Count had indeed shown such anger as alarnied his 
wife ; banishment from the castle was the mildest thing he 
spoke of. She acquiesced instantly, for she perceived such 
difficulties with regard to the priests, who would hereafter 
regard Theresa as their lawful property, as to make her 
think absence a necessity ; but she could not restrain a 
Word as to her conduct in the matter of Faber. 

" My dear lord," she said, trying to smile, " had I 
myself known the danger of the good Wanderpfarrer, I 
think only the grasp of death had held me from seek in ^ 
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to save him. I cannot but thank this poor maiden that 
she saved me from such a grief as his death by my 
husband's command." 

Aarberg looked at her, and the anger died out of his 
eyes as he noted how death-like she still looked, spent with 
agitation, her thin, ivory-pale hands trembling as they 
lay on her black dress. The affection of fifteen years 
was not to be easily extinguished, and he felt ail at once 
glad that Theresa had spared her this sorrow, and him 
much pain. 

" The girl must go, for her contumacy and disobedience," 
he said in a softened tone ; " but I would not send her 
hence while you are sick and need her." 

" I thank you, my dear lord, but it is best she should 
go," said his wife, touched by the change of tone. " As 
soon as I find where to place her she shall départ" 

" Nay, since none but ourselves know of the matter — save 
Thalheim, who should hâve laid it before me ; I understand 
not his secrecy — I care not how long she stays," said the 
Count, affection and tenderness reviving more and more, as 
he forgot his fear of seeming ruled by his wife, which was 
always stimulated by Father Thalheim. " It had been ill 
had aught roused the question of Waldstadt, thpugh un- 
doubtedly it is ours, and the claims of Gotha " 

Countess Ida cared not how long he descanted on this 
subject. Immédiate péril for Theresa was past, but the 
difficulty remained as to her future. She bade her write to 
Dorner, since her v.-ish was to return to Tannenhof, and ask 
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if it were practicable. Surely Alsdorf could not suspect one 
to whom the Wanderpfarrer owed his life ! 

The messenger sent did not return alone. It was easiei 
to Dorner to make a journey than to write a letter, and 
he had much to tell. Josenhans had retumed with his 
pocket^s full of money, but departed the next day, secretly 
accompanied by Gregor. One and another, who had drunk 
with him overnight at the tavem, reported strange things 
said by him, to which they had no due, until the news that 
the Wanderpfarrer had been seized by Aarberg riders, led 
by a soldier in a différent uniform, with a green jacket and 
plume, reached Alsdorf, and filled every one with conster- 
nation. There had plainly been treachery, but who, far or 
near, could hâve betrayed the beloved Wanderpfarrer? 
Gradually the floating doubts crystallized into certainty, 
and had Josenhans been near he would scarcely hâve 
escaped with life. Faber, returning to Alsdorf, could not 
deny what for Dorner's and Martin's sake he would fain 
hâve concealed. Dorner told ail this with deep distress. 
This base treachery crowned ail the other misdeeds of 
Josenhans, and was an indelible disgrâce. Dorner feared 
that Martin would never consent to return among those 
who held his father's name as a bye-word. 

On the other hand, Faber had not failed to put strongly 
before Alsdorf the folly and sin of having been Icd by a 
man like Josenhans into persecuting an innocent girl, to 
whom he now owed his life, and who was perhaps suffering 
for his sake. Duke Ernst had told him how he had Icarncd 
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his danger, and Faber was full of anxiety as to the consé- 
quences to Theresa. The villagers listened with shame 
and contrition, ready to believe whatever Josenhans told 
them must be false, and Theresa could safely return when 
she would. Even Rosel, bitterly indignant at Josenhans's 
désertion, and at his conduct to Faber, recanted ail she 
had said against her. " And Dame Martha ? " Resi asked 
anxiously j but it was too much to suppose that the Bàuerin 
would recant anything she had once thought or said. 
Dorner could not promise a cordial welcome from her, but 
at least it was not she who had spread the charges of witch- 
craft against Resi, and if indeed Theresa were willing to 

return 

She was more than willing. There was too much clash 
and jar in this household for happiness, and the need of 
wary walking, of guarding every word, the formality and 

« 

stateliness, the strict étiquette and minute rules, were a 
heavy burden to her, and made her pine to escape, espe- 
cially since she felt herself only another anxiety to Countess 
Ida. Her five months at the castle had been almost im- 
prisonment, and it was with a glad feeling of release and 
freedom that she bade it farewell, and looked back at the 
ivalls and towers as she left it. She wondered if Faber 
himself had been better pleased to be outside them ! 

Life at Tannenhof began again for her, but under new 
auspices. She did not come now as a homeless waif, but 
with the prestige of one who had been gentlewoman to the 
Countess of Aarberg ; no longer a wild Seejungfer, but a 
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fair, tall burgher maiden, with gold chain and clasps for 
Sundays and feast-days, and a touch of grave dignity, un- 
consciously acquired from the company she had been in, 
and the anxiety through which she had passed. Even Dame 
Martha acknowledged the change. Resi was startled by 
the altération in her. The erect figure was bowed, the eyes 
dimmed with weeping, the voice was querulous instead of 
stern. That Josenhans should hâve betrayed the Wander- 
pfarrer had broken her heart. 

The days slipped by, and Theresa found occupation in 
many ways. Hanslein was her pupil, and there were 
numerous matters which came into her hands, for Dorner 
treated her as his daughter, and no one questioned her 
authority, which she took care should not annoy Dame 
Martha. Word came of Martin from time to time, al ways 
prosperous ; Faber went to Gotha to meet his fellow-com- 
mentators, and brought a good report back of him, and 
said that he was shortly to accompany Duke Ernst on a 
tour of inspection of churches and schools ; but there was 
nothing said of his visiting Tannenhof. Theresa pondcred 
often what this might mean. 

The even ténor of life at the farm was rudely broken by 
RoseFs running in to proclaim the return of Gregor, and 
the news spread rapidly, ail the family gathering to learn if 
it were true. Gregor it was — ragged, thin, ashamed, a 
misérable créature, and with a taie which filled ail hearts 
with dismay. He and Josenhans had taken service in a 
roving band, and lived at free quartcrs, true brigands, faring 
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now ill, now well ; but the lad could not quite forget Tan- 
nenhof training, and became as misérable as only one could 
be who hated an evil life, yet \vas too weak to break away 
from it. On an expédition in search of food and fodder 
they came across Duke Ernst and a small party returning 
from the journey of which Faber had spoken. Some were 
for avoiding them, but Josenhans had a grudge against the 
Duke for saving Faber, and vowed he would pay his debt 
to him. \VHat happened next Gregor did not well know, 
so terrified was he at finding himself fighting against the 
godly Duke ; but Josenhans dashed straight at him, with 
uplifted sword ; some one threw himself between them ; 
Gregor had just time to recognize Martin, and then the 
Gotha troop and the landsknechts were ail mingled, and he 
could not say what happened next, for he crept into a ditch, 
and when he ventured out ail were gone but two or three 
dead men, among whom was Josenhans. Some of the 
Gotha troop were wounded and killed, too, he thought, and 
Martin must be among the last, for Josenhans struck 
hard. 

The farm was filled with mourning. Dorner, urged by 
his own anxiety and Resi's imploring looks, was for setting 
off to Gotha j but he felt sure that had the worst befallen, 
Duke Ernst would hâve sent some word to those whose 
beloved had fallen to défend him. 

News came, but not the worst. Martin had been sorely 
wounded, though Josenhans had sought to stay his blow 
when he saw who had sprung between him and the Duke, 
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and when he beheld Martin fall he had dropped his sword 
and made no defence. The fight was too fierce for Duke 
Ernst's call to his men to spare him to be heeded, and he 
was instantly struck down. Martin had been in much 
danger, the messenger added, but he was recovering, and 
Duke Ernst thought to send him home for rest and good 
care. This news lessened the bitterness of the rest, except 
to Dame Martha, who mourned for her son as one lost to 
her for ever. 

Theresa had grown so pale and silent after Gregor's 
return as to recall the Seejungfer of former days, but the 
message from Duke Ernst brought the June roses back to 
her cheeks, and the light to her eyes. A ripple of song 
would often escape her lips, and make Dôrner smile with 
pleasure. Her thoughts were very happy ones, except 
when she looked at the Bàuerin, now looking and feeling 
an aged and broken woman. There was a spot which 
Theresa had never visited since her return ; a sort of shy- 
ness had kept her away, but at last she resolved to go there, 
and made her way to the little mère by which she and 
Martin had had their last conversation before she left 
Tannenhof. 

It lay smooth and dark as thon, only now it reflected 
trees in their lightest spring foliage, and no dragon-flies 
flitted over its shimmering mirror. She stood by the oak 
tree on which Martin had leaned, thinking over ail that 
had happened since she came to Tannenhof, and how little 
she could once hâve hoped to carry such a glad heart as 
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she had now. Raising her eyes, she could not forbear an 
exclamation. 

"Martin !" she cried. 

" Yes, it is I. You know you said auf wicdersehn when 
vve parted in the river mead," said Martin, composedly. 
He had been standing watching her in perfect content for 
some minutes. 

"When did you come? This is not the foad from 
Gotha," said Resi, who had already seen that, though pale 
from his wound, he looked well and full of quiet gladness, 
and that with his rustic costume he had also laid aside his 
rustic air, and showed that he had not been living in courtly 
Society without profiting by it. "How did you know I 
was hère ? " 

" Is it not the right place to look for a Seejungfer ? " 

She laughed, and looked up at him. " No one else has 
dared to give me that name since I came home," she said. 

" Home ! " repeated Martin, well pleased. " I like to 
hear you say that Ulrike àaid you would come back to 



us." 



" Did she ? " and Theresa's eyes grew moist. 

" Resi," said Martin, " do you recollect how a dragon-fly 
came and rested on my arm that day when I thought we 
should say good-bye for ever ? It may seem a foolish thing 
to trust to, but I hâve often and often thought of it since." 

And 80 also had Resi 
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